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INTRODUCTION 


As a series of pen-pictures of the author’s early life, this 
book will, for many persons, convey more than the fullest and 
most connected autobiography of the same period could have 
done. Still more, for such persons, will it surpass any study— 
no matter how learnedly analytical and scientifically reasoned 
a study—which could be written, or which has been written, 
by the most intimate friend or the most enthusiastic disciple 
of the master. For the very reason that so many of these little 
sketches seem so slight—that they seem to touch upon matters 
so trivial as scarcely to be worth recording in a diary—they 
suggest the more: and therein we see one aspect of Tolstoi’s 
consummate art. The pictures contain not a single line too 
much; and they lack not a single line necessary to complete the 
representation of the scene or image intended to be conveyed. 
Each scene is a tableau in itself; yet at no point, on the whole 
being pieced together, do the several episodes fail to fall into 
their allotted places in the " moving picture ” which the author 
intended to set before the eyes of the reader. 

The book is not in any sense an apologia pro vita sua ; it is 
too sincere—it is even too brutally truthful—for that. Tolstoi 
does not spare his youthful faults, but writes without gloss or 
extenuation as he lays bare some of the petty failings which 
showed themselves in his early career as they do in those of 
all young people who are made of ordinary human flesh and 
blood. Tolstoi, like more than one great thinker and teacher 
of mankind, suffered a little in his influence from devotees 
who could not bring themselves to admit that in the objecl 
of their devotion lay any of those weaknesses of humanity 
which alone enable an artist—whether an artist in words oi 
an artist in the plastic media —to touch his creations to actual, 
pulsing life. If we admit that knowledge is power, so also 
must we admit that power comes of knowledge, and that, if 
such an artist as Tolstoi had not written with a whole and 
unexpurgated consciousness of life, as lived in his own person, 
his name would not be known, as it is known to-day, wherever 
men and women live the life that connotes the inseparable 
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trinity of body, soul, and spirit. These sketches of his yoi 
not only show us that, as a boy, Tolstoi was of an aim 
precociously vain, sensitive, erotic, and passionate twnp<! 
ment, but prepare us to find that, in his later years, ha co 
lapse seriously—and, one cannot but think, needlessly— Sr 
those canons of art which a writer is not necessarily bound 
disregard even when filling in the details of the most realij 
picture. 

Yet, this much said, what a wealth of poetry, expressed *1 
suggested, there is in this book!—what masterly eharad 
drawing and nature-painting! Few writers can make 
reader know the persons portrayed and see the scenes descril 
as Tolstoi could do. Take as instances of this the Mat;; 
Savishna of the story and the presentment of the old kifch 
garden as it lies shimmering in the blaze of a summer morni 
Who, as he reads of the faithful, loving, conscientious (all; 
possibly spiritless) Natalia, does not feel as though he co 
actually hear her speaking, as though he could actually 
her lying on her lonely deathbed, and (perhaps the supre 
test of all descriptive genius)as though from the slight out! 
of her given by the author he could deduce what she wo 
have said or done under any given circumstances so w 
derfully is the type, as well as the individual character l 
personality, of the subject conveyed to the reader by a I 
strokes of the artist's pen ? The same with the description 
of the fragrant, sunlit kitchen-garden. One can fed the «' 
beams beating down upon one's head, one can smell the ra 
warm smell of moist vegetation, one can see the ripen 
apples glowing in the heat, one can hear the sparrows chirp 
and fluttering in the cool depths of the greenery. Tt hekh 
in his play, “ The Sea Gull," makes a young author say of 
older and more famous rival that in a few words the lat 
could compass a moonlight scene which he (the yotm 
author) could compass only in a page of description. So 
with Tolstoi. A few strokes from his pen—ami there rism 
one's consciousness a whole and living picture, with nil 
scenes and sounds and impressions incident thereto. 

Lastly, even if this work were in no other respect a maal 
piece, it would still be one of the world's literary treasures 
the picture which it draws of the relations between the nut, 
and his mother. In all literature there are few things m 
moving, more tender, more human, yet more poigmui 
painful, to be found than the description of the moth* 
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prescience of death, of her hopeless yearning to see her children 
once more before she dies, and of her last agonised moments. 
Yet the range of the author’s genius is such that in a moment 
we can turn to scenes of genuine comedy. What, for instance, 
could be more diverting, more truly humorous, more true to 
life than the scene in which the unfortunate Ikonin stands 
tongue-tied before the examiners, and at length, with a 
despairing shake of his abundant locks, marches resignedly 
back to his seat—ploughed for the third time? We seem 
actually to be sitting there with those examiners—to be sitting 
and waiting for the answer that never came, for the light that 
failed. 


C. J. HOGARTH. 
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CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, AND 
YOUTH 


PART I 

THE HISTORY OF MY CHILDHOOD 
I 

THE TUTOR, KARL IVANITCH 

Ok the tath of August, i8— (just three days after my tenth 
birthday, when I had been given such wonderful presents), I 
was awakened at seven o’clock in the morning by Karl Ivanitch 
slapping the wall dose to my head with a fly-flap made of sugar- 
paper and a stick. He did this so roughly that he hit the image 
of my palnm saint suspended to the oaken back of my bed, and 
the dead fly fell down 'on my curls. I peeped out from under 
the coverlet, steadied the still shaking image with my hand, 
flicked the dead fly on to the floor, and gazed at Karl Ivanitch 
with sleepy, wrathful eyes. He, in a parti-coloured wadded 
dressing-gown fastened about the waist with a wide belt of the 
same material, a red knitted cap adorned with a tassel, and soft 
slippers of goatskin, went on walking round the walls and 
taking aim at, and slapping, flics. 

“ Suppose,” I thought to myself, “ that I ant only a small 
boy, yet why should he disturb me? Why does he not go killing 
flies around Woloda’s bed? No; Woloda is older than I, and 
1 am the youngest of the family, so he torments me. That is 
what he thinks of all day long—how to tease me. He knows 
very well that he has woken me up and frightened me, but he 
pretends not to notice it. Disgusting brute! And his dressing- 
gown and cap and tassel too—they are all of them disgusting 1 ” 
While I was thus inwardly venting my wrath upon Karl 
Ivanitch, he had passed to his own bedstead, looked at his 
watch (which hung suspended in a little shoe sewn with bugles), 
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and deposited the fly-flap on a nail. Then, evidently in the 
most cheerful mood possible, he turned round to us. 

“ Get up, children! It is quite time, and your mother is 
already in the drawing-room,” he exclaimed in his strong 
German accent.. Then he crossed over to me, sat down at my 
feet, and took his snuff-box out of his pocket. I pretended to 
be asleep. Karl Ivanitch sneezed, wiped his nose, flicked his 
fingers, and began amusing himself by teasing me and tickling 
my toes as he said with a smile, “ Well, well, little lazy one! ” 

For all my dread of being tickled, I determined not to get, 
out of bed or to answer him, but hid my head deeper in the 
pillow, kicked out with all my strength, and strained every 
nerve to keep from laughing. 

u How kind he is, and how fond of us! ” I thought to myself. 
“ Yet to think that I could be hating him so just now! ” 

I felt angry both with myself and with Karl Ivanitch* I 
wanted to laugh and to cry at the same time, for my nerves were 
all on edge. 

“ Leave me alone, Karl! 55 I exclaimed at length, with tears 
in my eyes, as I raised my head from beneath the bed-clothes* 

Karl Ivanitch was taken aback.) He left off tickling my feet, 
and asked me kindly what the matter was.- Had I had a dis¬ 
agreeable dream? His good German face and the sympathy 
with which he sought to know the cause of my tears made them 
flow the faster * I felt conscience-stricken, and could not under¬ 
stand how, only a minute ago, I had been hating Karl, and 
thinking his dressing-gown and cap and tassel disgusting. On 
the contrary, they looked eminently lovable now.' Even the 
tassel seemed another token of his goodness* I replied that I 
was crying because I had had a bad dream, and had seen 
Mamma dead and being buried. Of course it was a mere 
invention, since I did not remember having dreamt anything at 
all that night, but the truth was that Karl’s sympathy as he 
tried to comfort and reassure me had gradually made me 
believe that I had dreamt such a horrible dream, and so 
weep the more—though from a different cause to the one he 
imagined* 

When Karl Ivanitch had left me, I sat up in bed and pro¬ 
ceeded to draw my stockings over my little feet. The tears had 
, quite dried now, yet the mournful thought of the invented 
dream was still haunting me a little. Presently Uncle 1 Nicola 
came in—a neat little man who was always grave, methodical, 
1 This term is often applied by children to old servants in Russia. 
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and respectful, as well as a great friend of KarTs* He brought 
with him our clothes and boots—at least, boots for Woloda, 
and for myself the old detestable, be-ribanded shoes. In his 
presence I felt ashamed to cry, and, moreover, the morning sun 
-was shining so gaily through the window, and Woloda, standing 
sat the washstand as he mimicked Maria Ivanovna (my sister’s 
governess), was laughing so loud and so long, that even the 
serious Nicola—a towel over his shoulder, the soap in one hand, 
and the basin in the other—could not help smiling as he said, 
<c Will you please let me wash you, Vladimir Petrovitch? ” I 
liad cheered up completely. 

“ Are you nearly ready? ” came Karl’s voice from the 
schoolroom. The tone of that voice sounded stem now, and 
had nothing in it of the kindness which had just touched me so 
much. In fact, in the schoolroom Karl was altogether a 
different man from what he was at other times. There he was 
the tutor. I washed and dressed myself hurriedly, and, a brush 
still in my hand as I smoothed my wet hair, answered to his 
call.- Karl, with spectacles on nose and a book in his hand, 
was sitting, as usual, between -the door and one of the windows. 
To the left of the door were two shelves—one of them the 
children’s (that is to say, ours), and the other one Karl’s own.- 
Upon ours were heaped all sorts of books—lesson books and 
play books—some standing up and some lying down.- The 
only two standing decorously against the wall were two large 
volumes of a Eistoire des Voyages, in red binding. On that shelf 
could be seen books thick and thin and books large and small, 
as well as covers without books and books without covers, 
since everything got crammed up together anyhow when play¬ 
time arrived and we were told to put the “ library ” (as Karl 
called these shelves) in order. The collection of books on his 
own shelf was, if not so numerous as ours, at least more varied* 
Three of them in particular I remember, namely, a German 
pamphlet (minus a cover) on Manuring Cabbages in Kitchen - 
Gardens, a History of the Seven Years' War (bound in parchment 
and burnt at one corner), and a Course of Hydrostatics . Though 
Karl passed so much of his time in reading that he had injured 
his sight by doing so, he never read anything beyond these 
books and The Northern Bee * 

Another article on Karl’s shelf I remember well. This was a 
round piece of cardboard fastened by a -screw to a wooden 
stand, with a sort of comic picture of a lady and a hairdresser 
glued to the cardboard. Karl was very clever at fixing pieces 
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•of cardboard together, and had devised this contrivance for 
shielding his weak eyes from any very strong light. 

I can see him before me now—the tall figure in its wadded 
dressing-gown and red cap (a few grey hairs visible beneath 
the latter) sitting beside the table; the screen with the hair¬ 
dresser shading his face; one hand holding a book, and the other 
one resting on the arm of the chair. Before him lie his watch, with 
a huntsman painted on the dial, a check cotton handkerchief, 
a round black snuff-box, and a green spectacle-case. The neat¬ 
ness and orderliness of all these articles show clearly that Karl 
Ivanitch has a clear conscience and a quiet mind. 

Sometimes, when tired of running about the salon down¬ 
stairs, I would steal on tiptoe to the schoolroom and find Karl 
sitting alone in his arm-chair as, with a grave and quiet expres¬ 
sion on his face, he perused one of his favourite books. Yet 
sometimes, also, there were moments when he was not reading, 
and when the spectacles had slipped down his large aquiline 
nose, and the blue, half-closed eyes and faintly smiling lips 
seemed to be gazing before them with a curious expression. All 
would be quiet in the room—not a sound being audible save 
his regular breathing and the ticking of the watch with the 
hunter painted on the dial. He would not see me, and I would 
stand at the door and think: “ Poor, poor old man! There are 
many of us, and we can play together and be happy, but he sits 
there all alone, and has nobody to be fond of hiim Surely he 
speaks truth when he says that he is an orphan. And the story 
of his life, too—how terrible it is! I remember him telling it to 
Nicola. How dreadful to be in his position I ” Then I would 
feel so sorry for him that I would go to him, and take his hand, 
and say, “Dear Karl Ivanitch! ” and he would be visibly 
delighted whenever I spoke to him like this, and would look 
much brighten 

On the second wall of the schoolroom hung some maps— 
mostly tom, but glued together again by Karl’s hand. On the 
third wall (in the middle of which stood the door) hung, on one 
side of the door, a couple of rulers (one of them ours—much 
bescratched, and the other one his—quite a new one), with, 
on the further side of the door, a blackboard on which our more 
serious faults were marked by circles and our jesser faults by 
crosses. To the left of the blackboard was the comer in which 
we had to kneel when naughty. How well I remember that 
comer—the shutter on the stove, the ventilator above it, and 
the noise which it made when turned! Sometimes I would be 
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made to stay in that comer till my back and knees were aching 
all over, and I would think to myself, “ Has Karl Ivanitch 
forgotten me? He goes on sitting quietly in his arm-chair and 

reading his Hydrostatics, while I-1 ” Then, to remind him of 

my presence, 1 would begin gently turning the ventilator round 
or scratching some plaster off the wall; but if by chance an 
extra large piece fell upon the floor, the fright of it was worse 
than any punishment. I would glance round at Karl, but he 
would still be sitting there quietly, book in hand, and pretending 
that he had noticed nothing. 

In the middle of the room stood a tabic, covered with a tom 
black oil-cloth so much cut about with penknives that the edge 
of the table showed through. Round the table stood unpainted 
chairs which, through use, had attained a high degree of polish. 
The fourth and last wall contained three windows, from the first 
of which the view was as follows. Immediately beneath it there 
ran a high road on which every irregularity, every pebble, every 
rut was known and dear to me. Beside the road stretched a 
row of lime-trees, through which glimpses could be caught of a 
wattled fence, with a meadow with farm buildings on one side 
of it and a wood on the other-—-the whole bounded by the keeper’s 
hut at the further end of the meadow* The next window to the 
right overlooked the part of the terrace where the “ grown¬ 
ups ” of the family used to sit before luncheon. Sometimes, 
when Karl was correcting our exercises, I would look out of 
that window and see Mamma’s dark hair and the backs of some 

! >ersons with her, and hear the murmur of their talking and 
aughter. Then I would feel vexed that I could not be there 
too, and think to myself, “ When am I going to be grown up, 
and to have no more lessons, but sit with the people whom I 
love instead of with these horrid dialogues in my hand? ” 
Then my anger would change to sadness, and I would fall into 
such a reverie that I never he&rd Karl when he scolded me for 
my mistakes. 

At last, on the morning of which I am speaking, Karl Ivanitch 
took off his dressing-gown, put on his blue frockcoat with its 
creased and crumpled shoulders, adjusted his tie before the 
looking-glass, and took us down to greet Mamma* 
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n 

MAMMA 

Mamma was sitting in the drawing-room and making teay In 
one hand she was holding the tea-pot, while with the other one 
she was drawing water from the urn and letting it drip into 
the tray. Yet, though she appeared to be noticing what she 
was doing, in reality she noted neither this fact nor our entry. 

However vivid be one’s recollection of the past, any attempt 
to recall the features of a beloved being shows them to one’s 
vision as through a mist of tears—dim and blurred. Those tears 
are the tears of a the imagination. When I try to recall Mamma 
as she was then, I see, true, her brown eyes, expressive always of 
love and kindness, the small mole on her neck below where the 
small hairs grow, her white embroidered collar, and the delicate, 
fresh hand which so often caressed me, and which I so often 
kissed; but her general appearance escapes me altogether^ 

To the left of the sofa stood an English piano, at which my dark¬ 
haired sister Lubotshka was sitting and playing with manifest 
effort (for her hands were rosy from a recent washing in cold 
water) dementi’s “ Etudes.” Then eleven years old, she was 
dressed in a short cotton frock and white lace-frilled trousers, 
and could take her octaves only in arpeggio . Beside her was 
sitting Maria Ivanovna, in a cap adorned with pink ribbons and 
a blue shawh Her face was red and cross, and it assumed an 
expression even more severe when Karl Ivanitch entered the 
rooim Looking angrily at him without answering his bow, she 
went on beating time with her foot and counting, “ One, two, 
three—one, two, three,” more loudly and commandingly than 
every 

Karl Ivanitch paid no attention to this rudeness, but went, as 
usual, with German politeness tojkiss Mamma’s handy She drew 
herself up, shook her head as though by the movement to chase 
away sad thoughts from her, and gave Karl her hand, kissing 
him on his wrinkled temple as he bent his head in salutation. 

“ I thank you, dear Karl Ivanitch,” she said in German, and 
then, still using the same language, asked him how we (the 
children) had slept. Karl Ivanitch was deaf in one ear, and the 
added noise of the piano now prevented him from hearing any¬ 
thing at all. He moved nearer to the sofa, and, leaning one 
hand upon the table and lifting his cap above his head, said with 
a smile which in those days always seemed to me the perfection 
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of politeness: “You will excuse me, will you not, Natalia 
Nicolaevna? ” 

The reason for this was that, to avoid catching cold, Karl 
never took off his red cap, but invariably asked permission, on 
entering the drawing-room, to retain it on his head. 

“ Yes, pray replace it, Karl Ivanitch,” said Mamma, bending 
towards him and raising her voice-. “ But I asked you whether 
the children had slept well? ” 

Still he did not hear, but, covering his bald head again with the 
red cap, went on smiling more than ever- 

“ Stop a moment, Mimi,” said Mamma (now smiling also) to 
Maria Ivanovna. “ It is impossible to hear anything/’ 

How beautiful Mamma’s face was when she smiled! It made 
her so infinitely more charming, and everything around her 
seemed to grow brighter! If in the more painful moments of 
my life I could have seen that smile before my eyes, I should 
never have known what grief is. In my opinion, it is in the 
smile of a face that the essence of what we call beauty lies. If 
the smile heightens the charm of the face, then the face is a 
beautiful one. If the smile does not alter the face, then the face 
is an ordinary one. But if the smile spoils the face, then the 
face is an ugly one indeed- 

Mamma took my head between her hands, bent it gently 
backwards, looked at me gravely, and said: “ You have been 
crying this morning? ” 

I did not answer. She kissed my eyes, and said again in 
German: “ Why did you cry? ” 

When talking to us with particular intimacy she always used 
this language, which she knew to perfection.. 

“ I cried about a dream, Mamma,” I replied, remembering the 
invented vision, and trembling involuntarily at the recollection* 

Karl Ivanitch confirmed my words, but said nothing as to the 
subject of the dream- Then, after a little conversation on the 
weather, in which Mimi also took part, Mamma laid some lumps 
of sugar on the tray for one or two of the more privileged 
servants, and crossed over to her embroidery frame, which stood 
near one of the windows- 

“ Go to Papa now, children,” she said, “ and ask him to come 
to me before he goes to the home farm.” 

Then the music, the counting, and the wrathful looks from 
Mimi began again, and we went off to see Papa. Passing 
through the room which had been known ever since Grandpapa’s 
time as “ the pantry,” we entered the study* 
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PAPA 

He was standing near his writing-table, and pointing angrily to 
some envelopes, papers, and little piles of coin upon it as he 
addressed some observations to the bailiff, Jakoff Michaelovitch, 
who was standing in his usual place (that is to say, between the 
door and the barometer) and rapidly closing and unclosing 
the fingers of the hand which he held behind his back. The 
more angry Papa grew, the more rapidly did those fingers twirl, 
and when Papa ceased speaking they came to rest also. Yet, 
as soon as ever Jakoff himself began to talk, they flew here, 
there, and everywhere with lightning rapidity. These move¬ 
ments always appeared to me an index of Jakoff’s secret thoughts, 
though his face was invariably placid, and expressive alike of 
dignity and submissiveness, as who should say, “ I am right, 
yet let it be as you wish.” On seeing us. Papa said, 
“ Directly—wait a moment, 1 ” and looked towards the door as a 
hint for it to be shut. 

“ Gracious heavens! what can be the matter with you 
to-day, Jakoff? ” he went on with a hitch of one shoulder (a 
habit of his). “This envelope here with the 800 roubles en¬ 
closed, 1 ”—Jacob took out a set of tablets, put down “ 800,” and 
remained looking at the figures while he waited for what was to 
come next—“ is for expenses during my absence. Do you 
understand? From the mill you ought to receive 1000 roubles. 
Is not that so? And from the Treasury mortgage you ought 
to receive some 8000 roubles* From the hay—of which, accord¬ 
ing to your calculations, we shall be able to sell 7000 poods 1 at 
45 copecks apiece—there should come in 3000. Consequently 
the sum-total that you ought to have in hand soon is—how 
much?—12,000 roubles. Is that right? ” 

Precisely/’ answered Jakoff. Yet by the extreme rapidity 
with which his fingers were twitching I could see that he had 
an objection to make. Papa went on: 

Well, of this money you will send 10,000 roubles to the 
Petrovskoe local council. As for the money already at the 
office, you will remit it to me, and enter it as spent on this 
present date.” Jakoff turned oyer the tablet marked “ 12,000/' 
and put down “ 21,000 ”—seeming, by his action, to imply that 
1 The pood = 40 lbs. 
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12,000 roubles had been turned over in the same fashion as he had 
turned the tablet. “ And this envelope with the enclosed money,” 
concluded Papa, “ you will deliver for me to the person to whom 
it is addressed.” 

I was standing close to the table, and could see the address. 
It was u To Karl Ivan itch Mayer.” Perhaps Papa had an idea 
that 1 had read something which I ought not, for he touched my 
shoulder with his hand and made me aware, by a slight move¬ 
ment, that I must withdraw from the table. Not sure whether 
the movement was meant for a caress or a command, I kissed 
the large, sinewy hand which rested upon my shoulder. 

“ Very well,” said Jakofl. “ And what are your orders about 
the accounts for the money from Chabarovska? ” (Chabarovska 
was Mamma’s village.) 

“ Only that they are to remain in my office, and not to be 
taken thence without my express instructions.” 

For a minute or two ]akofl was silent. Then his fingers began 
to twitch with extraordinary rapidity, and, changing the expres¬ 
sion of deferential vacancy with which he had listened to his 
orders for one of shrewd intelligence, he turned his tablets back 
and spoke. 

“ Will you allow me to inform you, Peter Alexandritch,” he 
said, with frequent pauses between his words, “ that, however 
much you wish it, it is out of the question to repay the local 
council now. You enumerated some items, I think, as to what 
ought to come in from the mortgage, the mill, and the hay ” 
(he jotted down each of these items on his tablets again as he 
spoke), u Yet 1 fear that we must have made a mistake some¬ 
where in the accounts.” Here he paused a while, and looked 
gravely at Papa, 

iC How so? 

u Well, will you be good enough to look for yourself? There is 
the account for the mill. The miller has been to me twice to 
ask for time, and I am afraid that he has no money what¬ 
ever in hand. He is here now. Would you like to speak to 
him? ” 

“ No. Tell me what he says,” replied Papa, showing by a 
movement of his head that he had no desire to have speech 
with the miller, 

“ Weil, it is easy enough to guess what he says. He declares 
that there is no grinding to be got now, and that his last remain¬ 
ing money has gone to pay for the dam. What good would it 
do for m to turn him out? As to what you were pleased to say 
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about the mortgage, you yourself are aware that your money 
there is locked up and cannot be recovered at a moment’s 
notice. I was sending a load of flour to Ivan Afanovitch to-day, 
and sent him a letter as well, to which he replies that he would 
have been glad to oblige you, Peter Alexandritch, were it not 
that the matter is out of his hands now, and that all the circum¬ 
stances show that it would take you at least two months to 
withdraw the money. From the hay I understood you to 
estimate a return of 3000 roubles? ” (Here Jakoff jotted down 
“ 3000 ” on his tablets, and then looked for a moment from the 
the figures to Papa with a peculiar expression on his face.J 
“ Well, surely you see for yourself how little that is ? And even 
then we should lose if we were to sell the stuff now, for you must 
know that-” 

It was clear that he would have had many other arguments 
to adduce had not Papa interrupted him,' 

“•I cannot make any change in my arrangements,” said Papa. 
“ Yet if there should really have to be any delay in the recovery 
of these sums, we could borrow what we wanted from the 
Chabarovska funds.” 

“ Very well, sir.” The expression of Jakoff’s face and the 
way in which he twitched his fingers showed that this order had 
given him great satisfaction. He was a serf, and a most zealous, 
devoted one, but, like all good bailiffs, exacting and parsi¬ 
monious to a degree in the interests of his master.- Moreover, 
he had some queer notions of his own. He was forever en¬ 
deavouring to increase his master’s property at the expense of 
his mistress’s, and to prove that it would be impossible to avoid 
using the rents from her estates for the benefit of Petrovskoe 
(my father’s village, and the place where we lived). This point 
he had now gained, and was delighted in consequence. 

Papa then greeted ourselves, and said that if we stayed much 
longer in the country we should become lazy boys; that we were 
growing quite big now, and must set about doing lessons in 
earnest, 

“ I suppose you know that I am starting for Moscow to-night? ” 
he went on, “ and that I am going to take you with me? You 
will live with Grandmamma, but Mamma and the girls will 
remain here, ^ You know, too, I am sure, that Mamma’s one 
consolation will be to hear that you are doing your lessons well 
and pleasing every one around you.” 

The preparations which had been in progress for some days 
past had made us expect some unusual event, but this news 
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left us thunderstruck. Wolucla turned red, and, with a shaking 
voice, delivered Mamma’s message to Papa. 

“So this was what my dream foreboded! ” I thought to 
myself. “ God send that there come nothing worse i ” I felt 
terribly sorry to have to leave Mamma,but at the same rejoiced to 
think that 1 should soon be grown up. “ If we are going to-day, 
we shall probably have no lessons to do, and that will be splendid. 
However, 1 am sorry for Karl Ivanitch, for he will certainly be 
dismissed now. That was why that envelope had been prepared 
for him. 1 think I would almost rather stay and do lessons here 
than leave Mamma or hurt poor Karl. He is miserable enough 
already.” 

As theses thoughts crossed my mind 1 stood looking sadly at 
the black ribbons on my shoes. After a few words to Karl 
Ivanitch about the depression of the barometer and an injunc¬ 
tion to Jakoff not to feed the hounds, since a farewell meet 
was to be held after luncheon, Papa disappointed my hopes 
by sending us off to lessons—though he also consoled us by 
promising to take us out hunting later. 

On my way upstairs 1 made a digression to the terrace. Near 
the door leading on to it Papa’s favourite hound, Milka, was 
lying in the sun and blinking her eyes. 

“ Miloshka,” I cried as I caressed her and kissed her nose, 
“ we are going away to-day. Good-bye. Perhaps we shall 
never see each other again*” I was crying and laughing 
at the same time* 

IV 

LESSONS 

Karl Ivanitch was in a bad temper. This was clear from 
his contracted brows, and from the way in which he flung his 
frockcoat into a drawer, angrily donned his old dressing-gown 
again, and made deep dints with his nails to mark the place 
in the book of dialogues to which we were to learn by heart. 
Woloda began working diligently, hut I was too distracted to do 
anything at all For a long while I stared vacantly at the book, 
but tears at the thought of the impending separation kept rush¬ 
ing to my eyes and preventing me from reading a single word* 
When at length the time came to repeat the dialogues to Karl 
(who listened to us with blinking eyes—a very bad sign), I had 
no sooner reached the place where some one asks, “ Wo kommen 
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Sie her ?” (“ Where do you come from? ”) and some one else 
answers him, “ Ich komme vom Kaffeehaus ” (“ I come from the 
coffee-house ”), than I burst into tears and, for sobbing, could not 
pronounce, “ Haben Sie die Zeitung nicht gelesen ? ” (“ Have 
you not read the newspaper? ”) at alL Next, when we came 
to our writing lesson, the tears kept falling from my eyes and 
making a mess on the paper, as though some one had written 
on blotting-paper with water,- Karl was very angry. He 
ordered me to go down upon my knees, declared that it was all 
obstinacy and “ puppet-comedy playing ” (a favourite expression, 
of his) on my part, threatened me with the ruler, and commanded 
me to say that I was sorry. Yet for sobbing and crying I could 
not get a word out. At last—conscious, perhaps, that he was 
unjust—he departed to Nicola’s pantry, and slammed the door 
behind hirm Nevertheless their conversation there carried to 
the schoolroom j 

“ Have you heard that the children are going to Moscow, 
Nicola? ” said Karl. 

“ Yes. How could I help hearing it? ” 

At this point Nicola seemed to get up, for Karl said, “ Sit 
down, Nicola,” and then locked the door. However, I came 
out of my comer and crept to the door to listen. 

“ However much you may do for people, and however fond 
of them you may be, never expect any gratitude, Nicola,” said 
Karl warmly. Nicola, who was shoe-cobbling by the window, 
nodded his head in assent. 

“ Twelve years have I lived in this house,” went on Karl, 
lifting his eyes and his snuff-box towards the ceiling, “ and 
before God I can say that I have loved them, and worked for 
them, even more than if they had been my own children.- You 
recollect, Nicola, when Woloda had the fever? You recollect 
how, for nine days and nights, I never closed my eyes as I 
sat beside his bed? Yes, at that time I was ‘ the dear, good 
Karl Ivanitch ’—I was wanted then; but now ”—and he smiled 
ironically—“ the children are growing up, and must go to study 
in earnest. Perhaps they never learnt anything with me, 
Nicola? Eh?” 

“I am sure they did,” replied Nicola, laying his awl down 
and straightening a piece of thread with his hands. 

“ No, I am wanted no longer, and am to be turned out., 
What good are promises and gratitude? Natalia Nicolacvna ” 
—here he laid his hand upon his heart—“ I love and revere, but 
what can she do here? Her will is powerless in this house/' 
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He flung a strip of leather on the floor with an angry gesture. 

“ Yet I know who has been playing tricks here, and why I am 
no longer wanted. It is because I do not flatter and toady as 
certain people do. I am in the habit of speaking the truth in 
all places and to all persons/' he continued proudly, “ God be 
with these children, for my leaving them will benefit them 
little, whereas I—well, by God's help I may be able to earn a 
crust of bread somewhere, Nicola, eh? " 

Nicola raised his head and looked at Karl as though to 
consider whether he would indeed be able to earn a crust of 
bread, but he said nothing. Karl said a great deal more of the 
same kind—in particular how much better his services had been 
appreciated at a certain general's where he had formerly lived 
(1 regretted to hear that). Likewise he spoke of Saxony, his 
parents, his friend the tailor, Schonheit (beauty), and so on. 

I sympathised with his distress, and felt dreadfully sorry that 
he and Papa (both of whom I loved about equally) had had a 
difference* Then I returned to my corner, crouched down upon 
my heels, and fell to thinking how a reconciliation between 
them might be effected. 

Returning to the study, Karl ordered me to get up and 
prepare to write from dictation. When I was ready he sat down 
with a dignified air in his arm-chair, and in a voice which seemed 
to come from a profound abyss began to dictate: “ Von aL-len 
Lei~dm~$kaf-tm die grau~samsle isL Have you written that? ” 
He paused, took a pinch of snuff, and began again: “ Die 
grausamste ist die Un~dank~bar-kcit 1 —a capital U, mind," 

The last word written, I looked at him, for him to go on* 
u Punctum” (stop), he concluded, with a faintly perceptible 
smile, as he signed to us to hand him our copy-books. 

Several times, and in several different tones, and always with 
an expression of the greatest satisfaction, did he read out that 
sentence, which expressed his predominant thought at the 
moment* Then he set us to learn a lesson in history, and sat 
down near the window* His face did not look so depressed now, 
but, on the contrary, expressed eloquently the satisfaction of a 
man who had avenged himself for an injury dealt him. 

By this time it was a quarter to one o'clock, but Karl Ivanitch 
never thought of releasing us. He merely set us a new lesson to 
learn* My fatigue and hunger were increasing in equal pro- 

f jortions, so that I eagerly followed every sign of the approach of 
uncheon. First came the housemaid with a cloth to wipe the 
* The most cruel of mil passions is ingratitude. 
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plates4 Next, the sound of crockery resounded in the dining¬ 
room as the table was moved and chairs placed round it. After 
that, Mimi, Lubotshka, and Katenka (Katenka was Mimi’s 
daughter, and twelve years old) came in from the garden, but 
Foka (the servant who always used to come and announce 
luncheon) was not yet to be seen. Only when he entered was 
it lawful to throw one’s books aside and run downstairs* 

Hark! Steps resounded on the staircase, but they were not 
Foka’s. Foka’s I had learnt to study, and knew the creaking of 
his boots well. The door opened, and a figure unknown to me 
made its appearance* 


V 

THE IDIOT 

The man who now entered the room was about fifty years old, 
with a pale, attenuated face pitted with smallpox, long grey hair, 
and a scanty beard of a reddish hue. Likewise he was so tall 
that, on coming through the doorway, he was forced not only to 
bend his head, but to incline his whole body forward. He was 
dressed in a sort of smock that was much tom, and held in his 
hand a stout staff. As he entered he smote this staff upon the 
floor, and, contracting his brows and opening his mouth to its 
fullest extent, laughed in a dreadful, unnatural way. He had 
'ost the sight of one eye, and its colourless pupil kept rolling 
Dout and imparting to his hideous face an even more repellent 
cpression than it otherwise bore. 

“ Hullo, you are caught 1 ” he exclaimed as he ran to Woloda 
with little short steps and, seizing him round the head, looked at 
it searchingly. Next he left him, went to the table, and, with 
a perfectly serious expression on his face, began to blow under 
the oil-cloth, and to make the sign of the cross over it. “ O-oh, 
what a pity! O-oh, how it hurts! They are angry! They 
fly from me! ” he exclaimed in a tearful, choking voice as he 
glared at Woloda and wiped away the streaming tears with his 
sleeve* His voice was harsh and rough, all his movements 
hysterical and spasmodic, and his words devoid of sense or 
connection (for he used no conjunctions). Yet the tone of that 
voice was so heartrending, and his yellow, deformed face at 
times so sincere and pitiful in its expression, that, as one listened 
to him, it was impossible to repress a mingled sensation of pity, 
grief, and fear. 

This was the idiot Grisha. Whence he had come, or who were 
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his parents, or what had induced him to choose the strange life 
which he led, no one ever knew. All that I myself knew was 
that from his fifteenth year upwards he had been known as an 
imbecile who went barefooted both in winter and summer, visited 
convents, gave little images to any one who cared to take them, 
and spoke meaningless words which some people took for 
prophecies; that nobody remembered him as being different; 
that at rare intervals he used to call at Grandmamma’s house; 
and that by some people he was said to be the outcast son of rich 
parents and a pure, saintly soul, while others averred that he 
was a mere peasant and an idler. 

At last the punctual and wished-for Foka arrived, and we 
went downstairs. Grisha followed us sobbing and continuing 
to talk nonsense, and knocking his staff on each step of the 
staircase. When we entered the drawing-room we found 
Papa and Mamma walking up and down there, with their hands 
clasped in each other’s, and talking in low tones. Maria 
Ivanovna was sitting bolt upright in an arm-chair placed at 
right angles to the sofa, and giving some sort of a lesson to the 
two girls sitting beside her. When Karl Ivanitch entered the 
room she looked at him for a moment, and then turned her eyes 
away with an expression which seemed to say, “ You are beneath 
my notice, Karl Ivanitch.” It was easy to see from the girls’ 
eyes that they had important news to communicate to us as soon 
as an opportunity occurred (for to leave their seats and approach 
us first was contrary to Mimi’s rules). It was for us to go to her 
and say, “ Bon jour, Mimi,” and then make her a low bow; after 
which we should possibly be permitted to enter into conversation 
with the girls. 

What an intolerable creature that Mimi was! One could 
hardly say a word in her presence without being found fault 
with. Also, whenever we wanted to speak in Russian, she 
would say, “ Parley, done, franpais,” as though on purpose tc 
annoy us, while, if there was any particularly nice dish al 
luncheon which we wished to enjoy in peace, she would keep on 
ejaculating, “Mangez, done, avec du pain!” or, “Comment 
est-ce que vous tenez votre fourchette? ” “ What has she got 
to do with us? ” 1 used to think to myself. “ Let her teach the 
girls. We have our Karl Ivanitch.” I shared to the full his 
dislike of “ certain people.” 

“ Ask Mamma to let us go hunting too,” Katenka whispered 
to me as she caught me by the sleeve just when the elders of 
the family were making a move towards the dining-room* 
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“ Very well, I will try.” 

Grisha likewise took a seat in the dining* room, but at a little 
table apart from the restw He never lifted his eyes from his 
plate, but kept on sighing and making horrible grimaces, as he 
muttered to himself: “ What a pity! It has flown away! The 
dove is flying to heaven! The stone lies on the tomb! ” and so 
forth. 

Ever since the morning Mamma had been absent-minded, and 
Grisha’s presence, words, and actions seemed to make her 
more so* 

“ By the way, there is something I forgot to ask you,” she 
said, as she handed Papa a plate of soup. 

“ What is it? ” 

“That you will have those dreadful dogs of yours tied up. 
They nearly worried poor Grisha to death when he entered the 
courtyard, and I am sure they will bite the children some day.” 

No sooner did Grisha hear himself mentioned that he turned 
towards our table and showed us his tom clothes. Then, as he 
went on with his meal, he said: “ He would have let them tear 
me in pieces, but God would not allow it! What a sin to let 
the dogs loose—a great sin! But do not beat him, master; 
do not beat him! It is for God to forgive! It is past now! ” 

“ What does he say? ” said Papa, looking at him gravely and 
sternly. “ I cannot understand him at all.” 

“ I think he is saying,” replied Mamma, “ that one of the 
huntsmen set the dogs on him, but that God would not allow 
him to be tom in pieces* Therefore he begs you not to punish 
the man.” 

“ Oh, is that it? ” said Papa. “ How does he know that I 
intended to punish the huntsman? You know, I am not very 
fond of fellows like this,” he added in French, “ and this one 
offends me particularly. Should it ever happen that-” 

“ Oh, don’t say so,” interrupted Mamma, as if frightened by 
some thought. “ How can you know what he is? ” 

“ I think I have plenty of opportunities for doing so, since no 
lack of them come to see you—all of them the same sort, and 
probably all with the same story.” 

I could see that Mamma’s opinion differed from his, but that 
she did not mean to quarrel about it. 

* Please hand me the cakes,” she said to him. “ Are they 
good to-day or not? ” 

“ Yes, I am angry,” he went on as he took the cakes and put 
them where Mamma could not reach them, “ very angry at 
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seeing supposedly reasonable and educated people let them¬ 
selves be deceived/’ and he struck the table with his fork. 

“ I asked you to hand me the cakes/’ she repeated with out¬ 
stretched hand. 

“ And it is a good thing/’ Papa continued as he put the hand 
aside, 44 that the police run such vagabonds im All they are 
good for is to play upon the nerves of certain people who are 
already not over-strong in that respect/’ and he smiled, observing 
that Mamma did not like the conversation at alb However, 
he handed her the cakes. 

44 All that I have to say,” she replied, 44 is that one can hardly 
believe that a man who, though sixty years of age, goes bare¬ 
footed winter and summer, and always wears chains of two 
pounds’ weight, and never accepts the offers made to him to live 
a quiet, comfortable life—it is difficult to believe that such a 
man should act thus out of laziness.” Pausing a moment, she 
added with a sigh: 44 As to predictions,^ sms payee pour 
y croirei I told you, I think, that Grisha prophesied the very 
day and hour of poor Papa’s death? ” 

44 Oh, what have you gone and done? ” said Papa, laughing 
and putting his hand to his cheek (whenever he did this I used 
to look for something particularly comical from him). 44 Why 
did you call my attention to his feet? I looked at them, and 
now can eat nothing more.” 

Luncheon was over now, and Lubotshka and Katenka were 
winking at us, fidgeting about in their chairs, and showing 
great restlessness. The winking, of course, signified, 44 Why 
don’t you ask whether we too may go to the hunt? ” I nudged 
Woloda, and Woloda nudged me back, until at last I took heart 
of grace, and began (at first shyly, but gradually with more 
assurance) to ask if it would matter much if the girls too were 
allowed to enjoy the sport. Thereupon a consultation was held 
among the elder folks, and eventually leave was granted— 
Mamma, to make things still more delightful, saying that she 
would come too* 


VI 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE CHASE 

During dessert Jakoff had been sent for, and orders given him 
to have ready the carriage, the hounds, and the saddle-horses— 
every detail being minutely specified, and every horse called by 
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its own particular name* As Woloda’s usual mount was lame, 
Papa ordered a “ hunter ” to be saddled for him; which term 
“ hunter ” so horrified Mamma’s ears that she imagined it to be 
some kind of an animal which would at once run away and 
bring about Woloda’s death. Consequently, in spite of all 
Papa’s and Woloda’s assurances (the latter glibly affirming that 
it was nothing, and that he liked his horse to go fast), poor 
Mamma continued to exclaim that her pleasure would be quite 
spoilt for her. . 

When luncheon was over, the grown-ups had coffee in the 
study, while we younger ones ran into the garden and went 
chattering along the undulating paths with their carpet of 
yellow leaves. We talked about Woloda’s riding a hunter, and 
said what a shame it was that Lubotshka could not run as fast 
as Katenka, and what fun it would be if we could see Grisha’s 
chains, and so forth; but of the impending separation we said 
not a word# Our chatter was interrupted by the sound of 
the carriage driving up, with a village urchin perched on each 
of its springs* Behind the carriage rode the huntsmen with 
the hounds, and they, again, were followed by the groom Ignat 
on the steed intended for Woloda, with my old horse trotting 
alongside. After running to the garden fence to get a sight 
of all these interesting objects, and indulging in a chorus of 
whistling and hallooing, we rushed upstairs to dress—our one 
aim being to make ourselves look as like the huntsmen as 
possible. The obvious way to do this was to tuck one’s breeches 
inside one’s boots. We lost no time over it all, for we were in 
a hurry to run to the entrance steps again—there to feast our 
eyes upon the horses and hounds, and to have a chat with 
the huntsmen* The day was exceedingly warm, while, though 
clouds of fantastic shape had been gathering on the horizon 
since morning and driving before a light breeze across the sun, 
it was clear that, for all their menacing blackness, they did not 
really intend to form a thunderstorm and spoil our last day’s 
pleasure* Moreover, towards afternoon some of them broke, 
grew pale and elongated, and sank to the horizon again, while 
others of them changed to the likeness of white transparent 
fish-scales* In the east, over Maslovska, a single lurid mass 
was louring, but Karl Ivanitch (who always seemed to know the 
ways of the heavens) said that the weather would still continue 
to be fair and dry. 

In spite of his advanced years, it was in quite a sprightly 
manner that Foka came out to the entrance steps to give the 
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order “ Drive up.” In fact, as he planted his legs firmly apart 
and took up his station between the lowest step and the spot 
where the coachman was to halt, his mien was that of a man 
who knew his duties and had no need to be reminded of them 
by anybody^ Presently the ladies also came out, and after a 
little discussion as to seats and the safety of the girls (all of 
which seemed to me wholly superfluous), they settled them¬ 
selves in the vehicle, opened their parasols, and started. As the 
carriage was driving away, Mamma pointed to the hunter and 
asked nervously, “ Is that the horse intended for Vladimir 
Petrovitch? ” On the groom answering in the affirmative, she 
raised her hands in horror and turned her head away. As 
for myself, I was burning with impatience. Clambering on to 
the back of my steed (I was just tall enough to see between its 
ears), I proceeded to perform evolutions in the courtyard. 

“ Mind you don’t ride over the hounds, sir,” said one of the 
huntsmen.' • 

“ Hold your tongue^ It is not the first time I have been one 
of the party,” I retorted with dignity. 

Although Woloda had plenty of pluck, he was not altogether 
free from apprehensions as he sat on the hunter. Indeed, he 
more than once asked as he patted it, “ Is he quiet? ” He 
looked very well on horseback—almost a grown-up young man, 
and held himself so upright in the saddle that I envied him, 
since my shadow seemed to show that I could not compare 
with him in looks. 

Presently Papa’s footsteps sounded on the flagstones, the 
whip collected the hounds, and the huntsmen mounted their 
steeds. Papa’s horse came up in charge of a groom, the hounds 
of his particular leash sprang up from their picturesque attitudes 
to fawn upon him, and Milka, in a collar studded with beads, 
came bounding joyfully from behind his heels to greet and sport 
with the other dogs. Finally, as soon as Papa had mounted we 
rode away. 


VII 

THE HUNT 

At the head of the cavalcade rode Turka, on a hog-backed roan. 
On his head he wore a shaggy cap, while, with a magnificent 
horn slung across his shoulders and a knife at his belt, he looked 
so cruel and inexorable that one would have thought he was 
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going to engage in bloody strife with his fellow men rather than 
to hunt a small animal. Around the hind legs of his horse the 
hounds gambolled like a cluster of checkered, restless balls. If 
one of them wished to stop, it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that it could do so, since not only had its leash-fellow 
also to be induced to halt, but at once one of the huntsmen 
would wheel round, crack his whip, and shout to the delinquent, 
“ Back to the pack, there! ” 

Arrived at a gate, Papa told us and the huntsmen to continue 
our way along the road, and then rode off across a cornfields 
The harvest was at its height. On the further side of a large, 
shining, yellow stretch of corn-land lay a high purple belt; of 
forest which always figured in my eyes as a distant, mysterious 
region behind which either the world ended or an uninhabited 
waste began. This expanse of corn-land was dotted with 
swathes and reapers, while along the lanes where the sickle had 
passed could be seen the backs of women as they stooped among 
the tall, thick grain or lifted armfuls of corn and rested them 
against the shocks. In one comer a woman was bending over 
a cradle, and the whole stubble was studded with sheaves and 
cornflowers. In another direction shirt-sleeved men were stand¬ 
ing on waggons, shaking the soil from the stalks of sheaves, and 
stacking them for carrying. As soon as the foreman (dressed 
in a blouse and high boots, and carrying a tally-stick) caught 
sight of Papa, he hastened to take off his lamb’s-wool cap and, 
wiping his red head, told the women to get up. Papa’s chestnut 
horse went trotting along with a prancing gait as it tossed its 
head and swished its tail to and fro to drive away the gadflies 
and countless other insects which tormented its flanks, while 
his two greyhounds—their tails curved like sickles—went spring¬ 
ing gracefully over the stubble. Milka was always first, but 
every now and then she would halt with a shake of her head 
to await the whipper-in. The chatter of the peasants; the 
rambling of horses and waggons; the joyous cries of quails; 
the hum of insects as they hung suspended in the motionless 
air; the smell of the soil and grain and steam from our horses; 
the thousand different lights and shadows which the burning 
sun cast upon the yellowish-white corn-land; the purple forest 
in the distance; the white gossamer threads which were floating 
in the air or resting on the soil—all these things I observed 
and heard and felt to the core.; 

Arrived at the Kalinovo wood, we found the carriage awaiting 
us there, with, beside it, a one-horse waggonette driven by the 
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butler—a waggonette in which were a tea-urn, some apparatus 
for making ices, and many other attractive boxes and bundles, 
all packed in straw 1 There was no mistaking these signs, for 
they meant that we were going to have tea, fruit, and ices in the 
open air. This afforded us intense delight, since to drink tea in 
a wood and on the grass and where none else had ever drunk tea 
before seemed to us a treat beyond expressing. 

When Turka arrived at the little clearing where the carriage 
was halted he took Papa’s detailed instructions as to how we 
were to divide ourselves and where each of us was to go 
(though, as a matter of fact, he never acted according to such 
instructions, but always followed his own devices). Then he 
unleashed the hounds, fastened the leashes to his saddle, whistled 
to the pack, and disappeared among the young birch-trees— 
the liberated hounds jumping about him in high delight, wagging 
their tails, and sniffing and gambolling with one another as they 
dispersed themselves in different directions. 

“ Has anyone a pocket-handkerchief to spare? ” asked Papa.* 
I took mine from my pocket and offered it to him. 

“ Very welL Fasten it to this greyhound here.” 

“ Gizana? ” I asked, with the air of a connoisseur^ 

“Yes. Then run him along the road with you. When you 
come to a little clearing in the wood stop and look about you, 
and don’t come back to me without a hare.” 

Accordingly I tied my handkerchief round Gizana’s soft neck, 
and set off running at full speed towards the appointed spot. 
Papa laughing as he»shouted after me, “ Hurry up, hurry up, 
or you’ll be late I ” 

Every now and then Gizana kept stopping, pricking up his 
ears, and listening to the hallooing of the beaters. Whenever 
he did this I was not strong enough to move him, and could do 
no more than shout, “ Come on, come on! ” Presently he set 
off so fast that I could not restrain him, and I encountered more 
than one fall before we reached our destination.' Selecting there 
a level, shady spot near the roots of a great oak-tree, I lay down 
on the turf, made Gizana crouch beside me, and waited. As 
usual, my imagination far outstripped reality. I fancied that 
I was pursuing at least my third hare when, as a matter of fact, 
the first hound was only just giving tongue. Presently, however, 
Turka’s voice began to sound through the wood in louder and 
more excited tones, the baying of a hound came nearer and 
nearer, and then another, and then a third, and then a fourth, 
deep throat joined in the rising and falling cadences of a chorus. 
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until the whole had united their voices in one continuous, 
tumultuous burst of melody. As the Russian proverb expresses 
it, “ The forest had found a tongue, and the hounds were burn¬ 
ing as with fire.” 

My excitement was so great that I nearly swooned where I 
stood. My lips parted themselves as though smiling, the 
perspiration poured from me in streams, and, in spite of the 
tickling sensation caused by the drops as they trickled over my 
chin, I never thought of wiping them away. I felt that a crisis 
was approaching. Yet the tension was too unnatural to last. 
Soon the hounds came tearing along the edge of the wood, and 
then—behold, they were racing away from me again, and of 
hares there was not a sign to be seen! I looked in every direction 
and Gizana did the same—pulling at his leash at first, and 
whining. Then he lay down again by my side, rested his 
muzzle on my knees, and resigned himself to disappointment. 
Among the naked roots of the oak-tree under which I was 
sitting I could see countless ants swarming over the parched 
grey earth and winding among the acorns, withered oak-leaves, 
dry twigs, russet moss, and slender, scanty blades of grass. In 
serried files they kept pressing forward on the level track they 
had made for themselves—some carrying burdens, some not. 
I took a piece of twig and barred their way. Instantly it was 
curious to see how they made light of the obstacle. Some got 
past it by creeping underneath, and some by climbing over it. 
A few, however, there were (especially those weighted with loads) 
who were nonplussed what to do. They either halted and 
searched for a way round, or returned whence they had come, 
or climbed the adjacent herbage, with the evident intention 
of reaching my hand and going up the sleeve of my jacket* 
From this interesting spectacle my attention was distracted by 
the yellow wings of a butterfly which was fluttering alluringly 
before me. Yet I had scarcely noticed it before it flew away to a 
little distance and, circling over some half-faded blossoms of 
white clover, settled on one of them. Whether it was the sun’s 
warmth that delighted it, or whether it was busy sucking nectar 
from the flower, at all events it seemed thoroughly comfortable* 
It scarcely moved its wings at all, and pressed itself down into the 
clover until I could hardly see its body. I sat with my chin 
on my hands and watched it with intense interest. 

Suddenly Gizana sprang up and gave me such a violent jerk 
that I nearly rolled over. I looked round. At the edge of the 
wood a hare had just come into view, with one ear bent down 
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and the other one sharply pricked. The blood rushed to my 
head, and I forgot everything else as I shouted, slipped the 
dog, and rushed towards the spot. Yet all was in vain. The 
hare stopped, made a rush, and was lost to view. 

How confused I felt when at that moment Turka stepped from 
the undergrowth (he had been following the hounds as they ran 
along the edges of the wood)! He had seen my mistake (which 
had consisted in my not biding my time), and now threw me a 
contemptuous look as he said, “ Ah, master l ” And you should 
have heard the tone in which he said it I It would have been a 
relief to me if he had then and there suspended me to his 
saddle instead of the hare. For a while I could only stand 
miserably where I was, without attempting to recall the dog, 
and ejaculate as I slapped my knees, “ Good heavens 1 What a 
fool I was! ” I could hear the hounds retreating into the 
distance, and baying along the further side of the wood as they 
pursued the hare, while Turka rallied them with blasts on his 
gorgeous horn: yet I did not stir* 


VIII 

WE PLAY GAMES 

The hunt was oven A cloth had been spread in the shade of 
some young birch-trees, and the whole party was disposed 
around it. The butler, Gabriel, had stamped down the surround¬ 
ing grass, wiped the plates in readiness, and unpacked from a 
basket a quantity of plums and peaches wrapped in leaves. 

Through the green branches of the young birch-trees the sun 
glittered and threw little glancing balls of light upon the pattern 
of my napkin, my legs, and the bald, moist head of Gabriel* 
A soft breeze played in the leaves of the trees above us, and, 
breathing softly upon my hair and heated face, refreshed, me 
beyond measure. When we had finished the fruit and icp, 
nothing remained to be done around the empty cloth, so, despite 
the oblique, scorching rays of the sun, we rose and proceeded 

to play. . . 

“ Well, what shall it be? ” said Lubotshka, blinking m the 
sunlight and skipping about the grass* “ Suppose we play 

Robinson? ” . 

“ No, that’s a tiresome game,” objected Woloda, stretching 
himself lazily on the turf and gnawing some leaves. “ Always 
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Robinson! If you want to play at something, play at building 
a summer-house.” 

Woloda was giving himself tremendous airs. Probably he 
was proud of having ridden the hunter, and so pretended to be 
very tired. Perhaps, also, he had too much hard-headedness 
and too little imagination fully to enjoy the game of Robinson* 
It was a game which consisted of performing various scenes 
from The Swiss Family Robinson , a book which we had recently 
been reading. 

“ Well, but be a good boy. Why not try and please us this 
time? ” the girls answered. “ You may be Charles or Ernest 
or the father, whichever you like best,” added Katcnka as she 
tried to raise him from the ground by pulling at his sleeve. 

“ No, I’m not going to; it’s a tiresome game,” said Woloda 
again, though smiling as if secretly pleased. 

“ It would be better to sit at home than not to play at any¬ 
thing” murmured Lubotshka, with tears in her eyes. She was 
a great weeper. 

“ Well, go on, them Only, don't cry; I can’t stand that sort 
of thing.” 

Woloda’s condescension did not please us much. On the 
contrary, his lazy, tired expression took away all the fun of the 
game. When we sat on the ground and imagined that we were 
sitting in a boat and either fishing or rowing with all our might, 
Woloda persisted in sitting with folded hands or in anything but 
a fisherman’s posture. I made a remark about it, but he replied 
that, whether we moved our hands or not, we should neither 
gain nor lose ground—certainly not advance at all, and I was 
forced to agree with him. Again, when I pretended to go out 
hunting, and, with a stick over my shoulder, set off into the 
wood, Woloda only lay down on his back with his hands under 
his head, and said that he supposed it was all the same whether 
he went or not. Such behaviour and speeches cooled our ardour 
for the game and were very disagreeable—the more so since it 
was impossible not to confess to oneself that Woloda was right. 
I myself knew that it was not only impossible to kill birds with 
a stick, but to shoot at all with such a weapon. Still, it was the 
game, and if we were once to begin reasoning thus, it would 
become equally impossible for us to go for drives on chairs* 

I think that even Woloda himself cannot at that moment 
have forgotten how, in the long winter evenings, we had been 
used to cover an arm-chair with a shawl and make a carriage of 
it—one of us being the coachman, another one the footman, 
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the two girls the passengers, and three other chairs the trio of 
horses abreast. With what ceremony we used to set out, and 
with what adventures we used to meet on the way! How gaily 
and quickly those long winter evenings used to pass! If we 
were always to judge from reality, games would be nonsense; 
but if games were nonsense, what else would there be left to do? 


IX 

A FIRST ESSAY IN LOVE 

Pretending to gather some “ American fruit ” from a tree, 
Lubotshka suddenly plucked a leaf upon which was a huge 
caterpillar, and throwing the insect with horror to the ground, 
lifted her hands and sprang away as though afraid it would spit 
at her. The game stopped, and we crowded our heads together 
as we stooped to look at the curiosity. 

I peeped over Katenka’s shoulder as she was trying to lift 
the caterpillar by placing another leaf in its way. I had 
observed before that the girls had a way of shrugging their 
shoulders whenever they were trying to put a loose garment 
straight on their bare necks, as well as that Mimi always grew 
angry on witnessing this manoeuvre and declared it to be a 
chambermaid’s trick. As Katenka bent over the caterpillar 
she made that very movement, while at the same instant the 
breeze lifted the fichu on her white neck. Her shoulder was 
close to my lips. I looked at it and kissed it, She did not tun 
round, but Woloda remarked without raising his head, “ Wha 
spooniness! ” I felt the tears rising to my eyes, and could no 
take my gaze from Katenka. I had long been used to her fail 
fresh face, and had always been fond of her, but now I looked at 
her more closely, and felt more fond of her, than I had ever 
done or felt before. 

When we returned to the grown-ups, Papa informed us, to 
our great joy, that, at Mamma’s entreaties, our departure was 
to be postponed until the following morning. We rode home 
beside the carriage—Woloda and I galloping near it, and vieing 
with one another in our exhibition of horsemanship and daring. 
My shadow looked longer now than it had done before, and from 
thatT judged that I had grown into a fine rider. Yet my com¬ 
placency was soon marred by an unfortunate occurrence. 
Desiring to outdo Woloda before the audience in the carriage. 
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I dropped a little behind* Then with whip and spur I urged my 
steed forward, and at the same time assumed a natural, graceful 
attitude, with the intention of shooting past the carriage on the 
side on which Katenka was seated. My only doubt was whether 
to halloo or not as I did so. In the event, my infernal horse 
stopped so abruptly when just level with the carriage horses 
that I was pitched forward on to its neck and cut a very sorry 
figure 1 


X 

THE SORT OF MAN MY FATHER WAS 

Papa was a gentleman of the last century, with all the chivalrous 
character, self-reliance, and gallantry of the youth of that time. 
Upon the men of the present day he looked with a contempt 
arising partly from inborn pride and partly from a secret feeling 
of vexation that, in this age of ours, he could no longer enjoy 
the influence and success which had been his in his youth. His 
two principal failings were gambling and gallantry, and he had 
won or lost, in the course of his career, several millions of roubles. 

Tall and of imposing figure, he walked with a curiously quick, 
mincing gait, as well as had a habit of hitching one of his 
shoulders. His eyes were small and perpetually twinkling, his 
nose large and aquiline, his lips irregular and rather oddly 
(though pleasantly) compressed, his articulation slightly de¬ 
fective and lisping, and his head quite bald. Such was my 
father’s exterior from the days of my earliest recollection. 
It was an exterior which not only brought him success and 
made him a man a bonnes fortunes , but one which pleased 
people of all ranks and stations* Especially did it please those 
whom he desired to please. 

At all junctures he knew how to take the lead, for, though not 
deriving from the highest circles of society, he had always mixed 
with them, and knew how to win their respect. He possessed in 
the highest degree that measure of pride and self-confidence 
which, without giving offence, maintains a man in the opinion 
of the world. He had much originality, as well as the ability 
to use it in such a way that it benefited him as much as actual 
worldly position or fortune could have done* Nothing in 
the universe could surprise him, and though not of eminent 
attainments in, life, he seemed bom to have acquired them* 
He understood so perfectly how to make both himself and others 
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forget and keep at a distance the seamy side of life, with all its 
petty troubles and vicissitudes, that it was impossible not to 
envy him. He was a connoisseur in everything which could 
give ease and pleasure, as well as knew how to make use of such 
knowledge. Likewise he prided himself on the brilliant con¬ 
nections which he had formed through my mother’s family or 
through friends of his youth, and was secretly jealous of any one 
of a higher rank than himself—any one, that is to say, of a rank 
higher than a retired lieutenant of the guards. Moreover, like 
all ex-officers, he refused to dress himself in the prevailing 
fashion, though he attired himself both originally and artistically 
—his invariable wear being light, loose-fitting suits, very fine 
shirts, and large collars and cuffs.- Everything seemed to suit 
his upright figure and quiet, assured air. He was sensitive to 
the pitch of sentimentality, and, when reading a pathetic 
passage, his voice would begin to tremble and the tears to come 
into his eyes, until he had to lay the book aside. Likewise he N 
was fond of music, and could accompany himself on the piano 

as he sang the love-songs of his friend A-or gipsy songs or 

themes from operas; but he had no love for serious music, and 
would frankly flout received opinion by declaring that, whereas 
Beethoven’s sonatas wearied him and sent him to sleep, his ideal 
of beauty was “ Do not wake me, youth ” as Semenoff sang it, 
or “ Not one ” as the gipsy Taninsha rendered that ditty. His 
nature was essentially one of those which follow public opinion 
.concerning what is good, and consider only that good which the 
public declares to be so. 1 God only knows whether he had any 
moral convictions. His life was so full of amusement that 
probably he never had time to form any, and was too successful 
ever to feel the lack of them. 

As he grew to old age he looked at things always from a fixed 
point of view, and cultivated fixed rules—but only so long as that 
point or those rules coincided with expediency. The mode of 
life which offered some passing degree of interest—that, in his 
opinion, was the right one and the only one that men ought to 
affect. He had great fluency of argument; and this, I think, 
increased the adaptability of his morals and enabled him to 
speak of one and the same act, now as good, and now, with 
abuse, as abominable. 

1 It may be noted that the author has said earlier in the chapter that 
his father possessed 44 much originality.’* 

*B 59* 
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XI 

IN THE DRAWING-ROOM AND THE STUDY 

Twilight had set in when we reached home. Mamma sat down 
to the piano, and we to a table, there to paint and draw in 
colours and pencil Though I had only one cake of colour, and 
it was blue, I determined to draw a picture of the hunt- In 
exceedingly vivid fashion I painted a blue boy on a blue horse, 
and—but here I stopped, for I was uncertain whether it was 
possible also to paint a blue hare . I ran to the study to consult 
Papa, and as he was busy reading he never lifted his eyes from 
his book when I asked, “ Can there be blue hares? ” but at once 
replied, “ There can, my boy, there can.” Returning to the 
table I painted in my blue hare, but subsequently thought it 
better to change it into a blue bush- Yet the blue bush did not 
wholly please me, so I changed it into a tree, and then into a 
rick, until, the whole paper having now become one blur of blue, 
I tore it angrily in pieces, and went off to meditate in the large 
arm-chair. 

Mamma was playing Field’s second concerto. Field, it may 
be said, had been her master- As I dozed, the music brought up 
before my imagination a kind of luminosity, with transparent 
dream-shapes. Next she played the “ Senate Path6tique ” of 
Beethoven, and I at once felt heavy, depressed, and apprehen¬ 
sive. Mamma often played those two pieces, and therefore I 
well recollect the feelings they awakened in me. Those feelings 
were a reminiscence—of what? Somehow I seemed to re¬ 
member something which had never been. 

Opposite to me lay the study door, and presently I saw 
Jakoff enter it, accompanied by several long-bearded men in 
kajtans . Then the door shut again. 

“ Now they are going to begin some business or other,” I 
thought. I believed the affairs transacted in that study to be 
the most important ones on earth. This opinion was confirmed 
by the fact that people only approached the door of that room 
on tiptoe and speaking in whispers. Presently Papa’s resonant 
voice sounded within, and I also scented cigar smoke—always 
a very attractive thing to me. Next, as I dozed, I suddenly 
heard a creaking of boots that I knew, and, sure enough, saw 
Karl Ivanitch go on tiptoe, and with a depressed, but resolute, 
expression on his face and a written document in his hand, to the 
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study door and knock softly. It opened, and then shut again 
behind him. 

“ I hope nothing is going to happen,” I mused* “ Karl 

Ivanitch is offended, and might be capable of anything--” 

and again I dozed oft. 

Nevertheless something did happen* An hour later I was 
disturbed by the same creaking of boots, and saw Karl come 
out, and disappear up the stairs, wiping away a few tears from 
his cheeks with his pocket handkerchief as he went and mutter¬ 
ing something between his teeth. Papa came out behind him, 
and turned aside into the drawing-room. 

“ Do you know what I have just decided to do? ” he asked 
gaily as he laid a hand upon Mamma’s shoulder* 

“ What, my love? ” 

“ To take Karl Ivanitch with the children. There will be 
room enough for him in the carriage. They are used to him, and 
he seems greatly attached to them. Seven hundred roubles a 
year cannot make much difference to us, and the poor devil is 
not at all a bad sort of a fellow.” I could not understand why 
Papa should speak of him so disrespectfully. 

“ I am delighted,” said Mamma, “ and as much for the chil¬ 
dren’s sake as his own. He is a worthy old man.” 

“ I wish you could have seen how moved he was when I told 
him that he might look upon the 500 roubles as a present! 
But the most amusing thing of all is this bill which he has just 
handed me. It is worth seeing,” and with a smile Papa gave 
Mamma a paper inscribed in Karl’s handwriting. “ Is it not 
capital? ” he concluded. 

The contents of the paper were as follows: 1 

“ Two book for the children-—70 copeck. Coloured paper, 
gold frames, and a pop-guns, blockheads 2 for cutting out several 
box for presents—6 roubles, 55 copecks. Several book and a 
bows, presents for the childrens—S roubles, 16 copecks. A 
gold watches promised to me by Peter Alexandrovitch out of 
Moscow, in the years 18—, for 140 roubles. Consequently 
Karl Mayer have to receive 139 rouble, 79 copecks, beside his 
wage.” 

If people were to judge only by this bill (in which Karl 
Ivanitch demanded repayment of all the money he had spent on 

1 The joke of this bill consist# chiefly in its being written in very bad 
Russian, with continual mistakes m to plural and singular, prepositions, 
and so forth. 

8 This won! has a double meaning in Russian. 
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presents, as well as the value of a present promised to himself), 
they would take him to have been a callous, avaricious egotist: 
yet they would be wrong. 

It appears that he had entered the study with the paper m his 
hand and a set speech in his head, for the purpose of declaiming 
eloquently to Papa on the subject of the wrongs which, he 
believed himself to have suffered in our house, but that, as soon 
as ever he began to speak in the vibratory voice and with the 
expressive intonations which he used in dictating to us, his 
eloquence wrought upon himself more than upon Papa; with 
the result that, when he came to the point where he had to say, 
“ however sad it will be for me to part with the children,” he lost 
his self-command utterly, his articulation became choked, and 
he was obliged to draw’ his coloured pocket-handkerchief from 
his pocket. 

“ Yes, Peter Alexandravitch,’’ he said, weeping (this formed 
no part of the prepared speech), “ I am grown so^ used to the 
children that I cannot think what I should do without them. 
I would rather serve you without salary than not at all,” and 
with one hand he wiped his eyes, while with the other he pre¬ 
sented the bill. 

Although I am convinced that at that moment Karl Ivanitch 
was speaking with absolute sincerity (for I know how good his 
heart was), I confess that never to this day have I been able 
quite to reconcile his words with the bill. 

“ Well, if the idea of leaving us grieves you, you may be sure 
that the idea of dismissing you grieves me equally,” said Papa, 
tapping him on the shoulder. Then, after a pause, he added, 
“ But I have changed my mind, and you shall not leave us.” 

Just before supper Grisha entered the room. Ever since he 
had entered the house that day he had never ceased to sigh and 
weep—a portent, according to those who believed in his pro¬ 
phetic powers, that misfortune was impending for the household. 
He had now come to take leave of us, for to-morrow (so he 
said) he must be moving on. I nudged Woloda, and we moved 
towards the door. 

“ What is the matter? ” he said. 

“ This—that if we want to see Grisha’s chains we must go 
upstairs at once to the men-servants’ rooms. Grisha is to sleep 
in the second one, so we can sit in the store-room and see 
everything.” 

“ All right. Wait here, and I’ll tell the girls.” 

The girls came at once, and we ascended the stairs, though 
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the question as to which of us should first enter the store-room 
gave us some little trouble* Then we cowered down and 
waited* 


XII 

GRISHA 

We all felt a little uneasy in the thick darkness, so we pressed 
close to one another and said nothing. Before long Grisha 
arrived with his soft tread, carrying in one hand his staff and 
in the other a tallow candle set in a brass candlestick. We 
scarcely ventured to breathe. 

“ Our Lord Jesus Christ l Holy Mother of God! Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost! ” he kept repeating, with the different intona¬ 
tions and abbreviations which gradually become peculiar to 
persons who are accustomed to pronounce the words with great 
frequency. 

Still praying, he placed his staff in a comer and looked at the 
bed; after which he began to undress. Unfastening his old 
black girdle, he slowly divested himself of his tom nankeen 
kaftan , and deposited it carefully on the back of a chair. His 
face had now lost its usual disquietude and idiocy. On the 
contrary, it had in it something restful, thoughtful, and even 
grand, while all his movements were deliberate and intelligent. 

Next, he lay down quietly in his shirt on the bed, made the sign 
of the cross towards every side of him, and adjusted his chains 
beneath his shirt—an operation which, as we could see from his 
face, occasioned him considerable pain. Then he sat up again, 
looked gravely at his ragged shirt, and rising and taking the 
candle, lifted the latter towards the shrine where the images 
of the saints stood. That done, he made the sign of the cross 
again, and turned the candle upside down, when it went out with 
a hissing noise. 

Through the window (which overlooked the wood) the moon 
(nearly full) was shining in such a way that one side of the tall 
white figure of the idiot stood out in the pale, silvery moonlight, 
while the other side was lost in the dark shadow which covered 
the floor, walls^ and ceiling. In the courtyard the watchman 
was tapping at intervals upon his brass alarm plate. For a while 
Grisha stood silently before the images and, with his large hands 
pressed to his breast and his head bent forward, gave occasional 
sighs. Then with difficulty he knelt down and began to pray. 
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At first he repeated some well-known prayers, and only 
accented a word here and there. Next, he repeated the same 
prayers, but louder and with increased accentuation- Lastly 
he repeated them again and with even greater emphasis, as well 
as with an evident effort to pronounce them in the old Slavonic 
Church dialect. Though disconnected, his prayers were very 
touching. He prayed for all his benefactors (so he called 
every one who had received him hospitably), with, among them. 
Mamma and ourselves. Next he prayed for himself, and besought 
God to forgive him his sins, at the same time repeating, 
“ God forgive also my enemies! ” Then, moaning with the 
effort, he rose from his knees—only to fall to the floor again and 
repeat his phrases afresh. At last he regained his feet, despite 
the weight of the chains, which rattled loudly whenever they 
struck the floor. 

Woloda pinched me rudely in the leg, but I took no notice of 
that (except that I involuntarily touched the place with my 
hand), as I observed with a feeling of childish astonishment, pity, 
and respect the words and gestures of Grisha. Instead^ of the 
laughter and amusement which I had expected on entering the 
store-room, I felt my heart beating and overcome. 

Grisha continued for some time in this state of religious 
ecstasy as he improvised prayers and repeated again and yet 
again, “ Lord, have mercy upon me! ” Each time that he said, 
“ Pardon me, Lord, and teach me to do what Thou wouldst 
have done,” he pronounced the words with added earnestness 
tnd emphasis, as though he expected an immediate answer to 
lis petition, and then fell to sobbing and moaning once more, 
finally, he went down on his knees again, folded his arms upon 
lis breast, and remained silent. I ventured to put my head 
round the door (holding my breath as I did so), but Grisha still 
made no movement except for the heavy sighs which heaved his 
breast. In the moonlight I could see a tear glistening on the 
white patch of his blind eye. 

“Yes, Thy will be done!” he exclaimed suddenly, with an 
expression which I cannot describe, as, prostrating himself with 
his forehead on the floor, he fell to sobbing like a child. 

Much sand has run out since then, many recollections of the 
past have faded from my memory or become blurred in in¬ 
distinct visions, and poor Grisha himself has long since reached 
the end of his pilgrimage; but the impression which he produced 
upon me, and the feelings which he aroused in my breast, will 
never leave my mind. 0 truly Christian Grisha, your faith was 
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so strong that you could feel the actual presence of God; your 
love so great that the words fell of themselves from your lips. 
You had no reason to prove them, for you did so with your 
earnest praises of His majesty as you fell to the ground speech¬ 
less and in tears! 

Nevertheless the sense of awe with which I had listened to 
Grisha could not last for ever. I had now satisfied my curiosity, 
and, being cramped with sitting in one position so long, desired 
to join in the tittering and fun which I could hear going on 
in the dark store-room behind me. Some one took my hand 
and whispered, “ Whose hand is this? ” Despite the darkness, 
I knew by the touch and the low voice in my ear that it was 
Katenka. I took her by the arm, but she withdrew it, and, in 
doing so, pushed a cane chair which was standing near. Grisha 
lifted his head, looked quietly about him, and, muttering a 
prayer, rose and made the sign of the cross towards each of the 
four comers of the room. 


XIII 

NATALIA SAVISHNA 

In days gone by there used to run about the seignorial courtyard 
of the country-house at Chabarovska a girl called Natashka. 
She always wore a cotton dress, went barefooted, and was 
rosy, plump, and gay. It was at the request and entreaties of 
her father, the clarionet player Savi, that my grandfather had 
“ taken her upstairs ”—that is to say, made her one of his 
wife’s female servants. As chamber-maid, Natashka so dis¬ 
tinguished herself by her zeal and amiable temper that when 
Mamma arrived as a baby and required a nurse Natashka 
was honoured with the charge of her. In this new office the 
girl earned still further praises and rewards for her activity, 
trustworthiness, and devotion to her young mistress. Soon, 
however, the powdered head and buckled shoes of the young 
and active footman Foka (who had frequent opportunities of 
courting her, since they were in the same service) captivated her 
unsophisticated, but loving, heart. At last she ventured to go 
and ask my grandfather if she might marry Foka, but her master 
took the request in bad part, flew into a passion, and punished 
poor Natashka by exiling her to a farm which he owned in a 
remote quarter of the Steppes, At length, when she had been 
gone six months and nobody could be found to replace her, she 
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was recalled to her former duties. Returned, and with her 
dress in rags, she fell at Grandpapa's feet, and besought him to 
restore her his favour and kindness, and to forget the folly of 
which she had been guilty—folly which, she assured him, should 
never recur again. And she kept her word. 

From that time forth she called herself, not Natashka, but 
Natalia Savishna, and took to wearing a capj All the love in 
hear heart was now bestowed upon her young charge. When 
Mamma had a governess appointed for her education, Natalia 
was awarded the keys as housekeeper, and henceforth had the 
linen and provisions under her care. These new duties she 
fulfilled with equal fidelity and zeal. She lived only for her 
master's advantage. Everything in which she could detect 
fraud, extravagance, or waste she endeavoured to remedy to the 
best of her power. When Mamma married and wished in some 
way to reward Natalia Savishna for her twenty years of care 
and labour, she sent for her and, voicing in the tenderest terms 
her attachment and love, presented her with a stamped charter 
of her (Natalia's) freedom, 1 telling her at the same time that, 
whether she continued to serve in the household or not, she 
should always receive an annual pension of 300 roubles. Natalia 
listened in silence to this. Then, taking the document in her 
hands and regarding it with a frown, she muttered something 
between her teeth, and darted from the room, slamming the 
door behind her. Not understanding the reason for such strange 
conduct. Mamma followed her presently to her room, and 
found her sitting with streaming eyes on her trunk, crushing 
her pocket-handkerchief between her fingers, and looking mourn¬ 
fully at the remains of the document, which was lying tom to 
pieces on the floor. 

“What is the matter, dear Natalia Savishna? " said Mamma, 
taking her hand. 

Nothing, ma’am,” she replied; “ only—only I must have 
displeased you somehow, since you wish to dismiss me from 
the house. Well, I will go." 

She withdrew her hand and, with difficulty restraining her 
tears, rose to leave the room, but Mamma stopped her, and they 
wept a while in one another’s arms. 

Ever since I can remember anything I can remember Natalia 
Savishna and her love and tenderness; yet only now have I 
learnt to appreciate them at their full value. In early days 
it never occurred to me to think what a rare and wonder- 
1 It will be remembered that this was in the days of serfdom. 
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ful being this old domestic was. Not only did she never talk, 
but she seemed never even to think, of herself. Her whole life 
was compounded of love and self-sacrifice. Yet so used was 
I to her affection and singleness of heart that I could not picture 
things otherwise. I never thought of thanking her, or of asking 
myself, “ Is she also happy? Is she also contented ? ” Often 
on some pretext or another I would leave my lessons and run 
to her room, where, sitting down, I would begin to muse aloud 
as though she were not there. She was forever mending some¬ 
thing, or tidying the shelves which lined her room, or marking 
linen, so that she took no heed of the nonsense which I talked— 
how that 1 meant to become a general, to marry a beautiful 
woman, to buy a chestnut horse, to build myself a house of 
glass, to invite Karl Ivanitch’s relatives to come and visit me 
from Saxony, and so forth; to all of which she would only reply, 
“ Yes, my love, yes.” Then, on my rising and preparing to go, 
she would open a blue trunk which had pasted on the inside of 
its lid a coloured picture of a hussar which had once adorned a 
pomade bottle and a sketch made by Woloda, and take from it 
a fumigation pastille, which she would light and shake for my 
benefit, saying: 

“ These, dear, are the pastilles which your grandfather (now in 
Heaven) brought back from Otchakov after fighting against 
the Turks.” Then she would add with a sigh: “ But this is 
nearly the last one.” 

The trunks which filled her room seemed to contain almost 
everything in the world. Whenever anything was wanted, 
people said, u Oh, go and ask Natalia Savishna for it,” and, sure 
enough, it was seldom that she did not produce the object 
required and say, 11 See what comes of taking care of everything l ” 
Her trunks contained thousands of things which nobody in the 
house but herself would have thought of preserving. 

Once I lost my temper with her. This was how it happened. 

One day after luncheon I poured myself out a glass of kvass, 
and then dropped the decanter, and so stained the tablecloth. 

“ Go and call Natalia, that she may come and see what her 
darling has done,” said Mamma. 

Natalia arrived, and shook her head at me when she saw the 
damage I had done; but Mamma whispered something in her 
ear, threw a look at myself, and then left the room. 

I was just skipping away, in the sprightliest mood possible, 
when Natalia darted out upon me from behind the door with 
the tablecloth in her hand, and, catching hold of me, rubbed my 
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face hard with the stained part of it, repeating, Don t thou go 
and spoil tablecloths any more! " 

I struggled hard, and roared with temper. 

“ What? ” I said to myself as I fled to the drawing-room in a 
mist of tears, “ To think that Natalia Savishna just plain 
Natalia—should say 4 thou ’ to me and rub my fare with a 
wet tablecloth as though I were a mere servant-boy! It is 
abominable! ” 

Seeing my fury, Natalia departed, while I continued to strut 
about and plan how to punish the bold woman for tier offence. 
Yet not more than a few moments had passed when Natalia 
returned and, stealing to my side, began to comfort me, 

“ Hush, then, my love. Do not cry. Forgive me my 
rudeness. It was wrong of me. You will pardon me, my 
darling, will you not? There, there, that’s a dear,” and she 
took from her handkerchief a cornet of pink paper containing 
two little cakes and a grape, and offered it me with a trembling 
hand. I could not look the kind old woman in the* face, hut, 
turning aside, took the paper, while my tears flowed the 
faster—though from love and shame now, not from anger* 


XIV 

TIIE PARTING 

On the day after the events described, the carriage and the 

luggage-cart drew up to the door at noon. Nicola, dressed for 
the journey, with his breeches tucked into his hoots and an old 
overcoat belted tightly about him with a girdle, got into the 
cart and arranged cloaks and cushions on the scats. When 
he thought that they were piled high enough he sat down on 
them, but finding them still unsatisfactory, jumped up and 
arranged them once more. 

“ Nicola Dimitvitch, would you be so good as to take master's 
dressing-case with you? ” said Papa's valet, suddenly standing 
up in the carriage* “ It won't take up much room/ 

“ You should have told me before, Michael Ivanitch." answered 
Nicola snappishly as he hurled a bundle with ail his might to 
the floor of the cart. “ Good gracious! Why, when my head 
is going round like a whirlpool, there you come along with your 
dressing-case l ” and he lifted his cap to wipe away the drops of 
perspiration from his sunburnt brow. 

The courtyard was full of bareheaded peasants in kaftans or 
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simple shirts, women clad in the national dress and wearing 
striped handkerchiefs, and barefooted little ones—the latter 
holding their mothers’ hands or crowding round the entrance- 
steps. All were chattering among themselves as they stared at 
the carriage. One of the postillions, an old man dressed in a 
winter cap and cloak, took hold of the pole of the carriage and 
tried it carefully, while the other postillion (a young man in a 
white blouse with pink gussets on the sleeves and a black 
lamb’s-wool cap which he kept cocking first on one side and then 
on the other as he arranged his flaxen hair) laid his overcoat upon 
the box, slung the reins over it, and cracked his thonged whip as 
he looked now at his boots and now at the other drivers where 
they stood greasing the wheels of the cart—one driver lifting up 
each wheel in turn and the other driver applying the grease. 
Tired posthorses of various hues stood lashing away flies with 
their tails near the gate — some stamping their great hairy 
legs, blinking their eyes, and dozing, some leaning wearily 
against their neighbours, and others cropping the leaves and 
stalks of dark-green fern which grew near the entrance-steps. 
Some of the dogs were lying panting in the sun, while others 
were slinking under the vehicles to lick the grease from the 
wheels. The air was filled with a sort of dusty mist, and the 
horizon was lilac-grey in colour, though no clouds were to be seen. 
A strong wind from the south was raising volumes of dust from 
the roads and fields, shaking the poplars and birch-trees in the 
garden, and whirling their yellow leaves away. I myself was 
sitting at a window and waiting impatiently for these various 
preparations to come to an end. 

As we sat together by the drawing-room table, to pass the 
last few moments en famille , it never occurred to me that a sad 
moment was impending. On the contrary, the most trivial 
thoughts were filling my brain. Which driver was going to 
drive the carriage and which the cart? Which of us would 
sit with Papa, and which with Karl Ivanitch? Why must I 
be kept forever muffled up in a scarf and padded boots ? 

“ Am I so delicate? Am I likely to be frozen? ” I thought 
to myself. “ I wish it would all come to an end, and we could 
take our seats and start.” 

“ To whom shall I give the list of the children’s linen? ” 
asked Natalia Savishna of Mamma as she entered the room with 
a paper in her hand and her eyes red with weeping. 

“ Give it to Nicola, and then return to say good-bye to them/* 
replied Mamma. 
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The old woman seemed about to say something more, 
suddenly stopped short, covered her face with her handkerchief* 
and left the room. Something seemed to prick at my heart 
when I saw that gesture of hers, but impatience to be off soot* 
drowned all other feeling, and I continued to listen indifferently 
to Papa and Mamma as they talked together. They were 
discussing subjects which evidently interested neither of therxa- 
What must be bought for the house? What would Princess 
Sophia or Madame Julie say? Would the roads be good?—a.nd 
so forth. 

Foka entered, and in the same tone and with the same air 
as though he were announcing luncheon said, “ The carriages 
are ready.” I saw Mamma tremble and turn pale at tlxe 
announcement, just as though it were something unexpected- 

Next, Foka was ordered to shut all the doors of the room- 
This amused me highly. As though we needed to be concealed 
from some one! When every one else was seated, Foka took 
the last remaining chair. Scarcely, however, had he done 
so when the door creaked and every one looked that way- 
Natalia Savishna entered hastily, and, without raising her eyes, 
sat down on the same chair as Foka. I can see them before me 
now—Foka’s bald head and wrinkled, set face, and, beside him* 
a bent, kind figure in a cap from beneath which a few grey hairs 
were straggling. The pair settled themselves together on th.e 
chair, but neither of them looked comfortable. 

I continued preoccupied and impatient. In fact, the ten. 
minutes during which we sat there with closed doors seemed 
to me an hour. At last every one rose, made the sign of th.e 
cross, and began to say good-bye. Papa embraced Mamma, 
and kissed her again and again. 

“But enough,” he said presently. “We are not parting 
for ever.” 

“No, but it is—so—so sad!” replied Mamma, her voice 
trembling with emotion. 

^ When I heard that faltering voice, and saw those quivering 
lips and tear-filled eyes, I forgot everything else in the world- 
I felt so ill and miserable that I would gladly have run away 
rather than bid her farewell. I felt, too, that when she was 
embracing Papa she was embracing us all. She clasped Woloda. 
to her several times, and made the sign of the cross over him } 
after which I approached her, thinking that it was my turn. 
Nevertheless she took him again and again to her heart, and 
blessed him. Finally I caught hold of her, and, clinging to 
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her, wept — wept, thinking of nothing in the world but my 
grief. 

As we passed out to take our seats, other servants pressed 
round us in the hall to say good-bye. Yet their requests to 
shake hands with us, their resounding kisses on our shoulders, 1 
and the odour of their greasy heads only excited in me a feeling 
akin to impatience with these tiresome people. The same 
feeling made me bestow nothing more than a very cross kiss 
upon Natalia’s cap when she approached to take leave of me* 
It is strange that I should still retain a perfect recollection of 
these servants’ faces, and be able to draw them with the most 
pciinute accuracy in my mind, while Mamma’s face and attitude 
escape me entirely. It may be that it is because at that 
moment I had not the heart to look at her closely. I felt that 
if I did so our mutual grief would burst forth too unrestrainedly. 

I was the first to jump into the carriage and to take one of 
the hinder seats. The high back of the carriage prevented me 
from actually seeing her, yet I knew by instinct that Mamma 
was still there. 

“ Shall I look at her again or not? ” I said to myself. “ Well, 
just for the last time,” and I peeped out towards the entrance- 
steps. Exactly at that moment Mamma, moved by the same 
impulse, came to the opposite side of the carriage, and called 
me by name. Hearing her voice behind me, I turned round, 
but so hastily that our heads knocked together. She gave a 
sad smile, and kissed me convulsively for the last time. 

When we had driven away a few paces I determined to look at 
her once more. The wind was lifting the blue handkerchief from 
her head as, bent forward and her face buried in her hands, she 
moved slowly up the steps. Foka was supporting her. Papa 
said nothing as he sat beside me. I felt breathless with tears— 
felt a sensation in my throat as though I were going to choke. 

J ust as we came out on to the open road I saw a white hand- 
erchief waving from the terrace. I waved mine in return, and 
the action of so doing calmed me a little. I still went on crying, 
but the thought that my tears were a proof of my affection 
helped to soothe and comfort me. 

After a little while i began to recover, and to look with 
interest at objects which we passed and at the hind-quarters 
of the led horse which was trotting on my side, I watched 
how it would swish its tail, how it would lift one hoof after the 
other, how the driver’s thong would fall upon its back, and how 
1 The fashion la which inferiors salute their superiors in Russia, 
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all its legs would then seem to jump together and the back- 
band, with the rings on it, to jump too—the whole covered 
with the horse’s foam. Then I would look at the rolling 
stretches of ripe com, at the dark ploughed fields where ploughs 
and peasants and horses with foals were working, at their foot¬ 
prints, and at the box of the carriage to see who was driving 
us; until, though my face was still wet with tears, my thoughts 
had strayed far from her with whom I had just parted—parted, 
perhaps, for ever. Yet ever and again something would recall 
her to my memory. I remembered too how, the evening before, 
I had found a mushroom under the birch-trees, how Lubotshka 
had quarrelled with Katenka as to whose it should be, and how 
they had both of them wept when taking leave of us. I felt 
sorry to be parted from them, and from Natalia Savishna, and 
from the birch-tree avenue, and from Foka. Yes, even the 
horrid Mimi I longed for. I longed for everything at home. 
And poor Mamma!—The tears rushed to my eyes again. Yet 
even this mood passed away before long. 


XY 

CHILDHOOD 

Happy, happy, never-returning time of childhood! How can 
we help loving and dwelling upon its recollections? They 
cheer and elevate the soul, and become to one a source of higher 
joys. 

Sometimes, when dreaming of bygone days, I fancy that, 
tired out with running about, I have sat down, as of old, in my 
high arm-chair by the tea-table. It is late, and I have long since 
drunk my cup of milk. My eyes are heavy with deep as I sit 
there and listen. How could I not listen, seeing that Mamma 
is speaking to somebody, and that the sound of her voice is so 
melodious and kind? How much its echoes recall to my 
heart! With my eyes veiled with drowsiness I gaze at her 
wistfully. Suddenly she seems to grow smaller and smaller, 
and her face vanishes to a point; yet I can still see it—can 
still see her as she looks at me and smiles. Somehow it pleases 
me to see her grown so small. I blink and blink, yet she looks 
no larger than a boy reflected in the pupil of an eye. Then 
I rouse myself, and the picture fades. Once more I half-close 
my eyes, and cast about to try and recall the dream, but it 
has gone. 
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I rise to my feet, only to fall back comfortably into the arm¬ 
chair. 

“ There! You are falling asleep again, little Nicolas,” says 
Mamma. “ You had better go to by-by.” 

“ No, 1 won’t go to sleep, Mamma,” I reply, though almost 
inaudibly, for pleasant dreams are filling all my soul. The 
sound sleep of childhood is weighing my eyelids down, and 
for a few moments I sink into slumber and oblivion until 
awakened by some one. I feel in my sleep as though a soft hand 
were caressing me. I know it by the touch, and, though still 
dreaming, I seize hold of it and press it to my lips. Every one 
else has gone to bed, and only one candle remains burning in the 
drawing-room. Mamma has said that she herself will wake me. 
She sits down on the arm ef the chair in which I am asleep, with 
her soft hand stroking my hair, and I hear her beloved, well- 
known voice say in my ear: 

“ Get up, my darling. It is time to go by-by.” 

No envious gaze sees her now. She is not afraid to shed upon 
me the whole of her tenderness and love, I do not wake up, yet 
I kiss and kiss her hand. 

“ Get up, then, my angel.” 5 

She passes her other arm round my neck, and her fingers 
tickle me as they move across it. The room is quiet and in half¬ 
darkness, but the tickling has touched my nerves and I begin 
to awake. Mamma is sitting near me—that I can tell—and 
touching me; 1 can hear her voice and feel her presence. This 
at last rouses me to spring up, to throw my arms around her 
neck, to hide my head in her bosom, and to say with a sigh: 

“ Ah, dear, darling Mamma, how much I love you! ” 

She smiles her sad, enchanting smile, takes my head between 
her two hands, kisses me on the forehead, and lifts me on to her 
lap. 

“ Do you love me so much, then? ” she says. Then, after a 
few moments’ silence, she continues: “ And you must love me 
always, and never forget me. If your Mamma should no longer 
be here, will you promise never to forget her— never, Nicolinka? ” 
and she kisses me more fondly than ever. 

“ Oh, but you must not speak so, darling Mamma, my own 
darling Mamma! ” I exclaim as I clasp her knees, and tears of 
joy and love fall from my eyes. 

How, after scenes like this, I would go upstairs, and stand 
before the Ikons, and say with a rapturous feeling, “ God bless 
Papa and Mammal ” and repeat a prayer for my beloved mother 
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which my childish lips had learnt to lisp—the love of God and of 
her blending strangely in a single emotion l 

After saying my prayers I would wrap myself up in the bed¬ 
clothes. My heart would feel light, peaceful, and happy, and 
one dream would follow another. Dreams of what? They 
were all of them vague, but all of them full of pure love and of a 
sort of expectation of happiness. I remember, too, that I used 
to think about Karl Ivanitch and his sad lot. He was the only 
unhappy being whom I knew, and so sorry would I feel for him, 
and so much did I love him, that tears would fall from my eyes 
as I thought, “ May God give him happiness, and enable me to 
help him and to lessen his sorrow. I could make any sacrifice 
for him! ” Usually, also, there would be some favourite toy— 
a china dog or hare—stuck into the bed-comer behind the 
pillow, and it would please me to think how warm and com¬ 
fortable and well cared-for it was there. Also, I would pray 
God to make every one happy, so that every one might be 
contented, and also to send fine weather to-morrow for our walk. 
Then I would turn myself over on to the other side, and thoughts 
and dreams would become jumbled and entangled together 
until at last I slept soundly and peacefully, though with a face 
wet with tears. 

Do in after life the freshness and lightheartedness, the 
craving for love and for strength of faith, ever return which we 
experience in our childhood’s years? What better time is 
there in our lives than when the two best of virtues—innocent 
gaiety and a boundless yearning for affection—are our sole 
objects of pursuit? 

Where now are our ardent prayers? Where now are our 
best gifts—the pure tears of emotion which a guardian angel 
dries with a smile as he sheds upon us lovely dreams of ineffable 
childish joy? Can it be that life has left such heavy traces 
upon one’s heart that those tears and ecstasies are for ever 
vanished ? Can it be that there remains to us only the 
recollection of them? 
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XVI 

VERSE-MAKING 

Rather less than a month after our arrival in Moscow I was 
sitting upstairs in my Grandmamma's house and doing some 
writing at a large table. Opposite to me sat the drawing 
master, who was giving a few finishing touches to the head 
of a turlmned Turk, executed in black pencil. Woloda, with 
out-stretched neck, was standing behind the drawing master 
and looking over his shoulder. The head was Woloda’s first 
production in pencil, and to-day—Grandmamma's name-day— 
the masterpiece was to be presented to her. 

“ Aren’t you going to put a little more shadow there? ” said 
Woloda to the master as he raised himself on tiptoe and pointed 
to the Turk’s neck. 

“ No, it is not necessary/’ the master replied as he put pencil 
and drawing-pen into a japanned folding box. “ It is just 
right now, and you need not do anything more to it. As for 
you, Nicclinka,” he added, rising and glancing askew at the 
Turk, “ won’t you tell us your great secret at last? What are 
you going to give your Grandmamma? I think another head 
would be your best gift. But good-bye, gentlemen,” and 
taking his hat and cardboard he departed. 

I too had thought that another head than the one at which I 
had been working would be a better gift; so, when we were told 
that Grandmamma’s name-day was soon to come round and 
that we must each of us have a present ready for her, I had 
taken it into my head to write some verses in honour of the 
occasion, and had forthwith composed two rhymed couplets, 
hoping that the rest would soon materialise. I really do not 
know how the idea—one so peculiar for a child—came to occur 
to me, but I know that I liked it vastly, and answered all 
questions on the subject of my gift by declaring that I should 
soon have something ready for Grandmamma, but was not 
going to say what it was. 

Contrary to my expectation, I found that, after the first two 
couplets executed in the initial heat of enthusiasm, even my 
most strenuous efforts refused to produce another one. I began 
to read different poems in our books, but neither Dimitrieff nor 
Derzhavin could help me. On the contrary, they only con- 
finned my sense of incompetence* Knowing, however, that 
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Karl Ivanitch was fond of writing verses, I stole softly upstairs 
to burrow among his papers, and found, among a number of 
German verses, some in the Russian language which seemed to 
have come from his own pen: 

“ To L- 1 

“ Remember near, 

Remember far. 

Remember me. 

To-day be faithful, and for ever— 

Aye, still beyond the grave—remember 
That I have weU loved thee. 

“ Karl Mayer.” 

These verses (which were written in a fine, round hand on 
thin letter-paper) pleased me with the touching sentiment witfct 
which they seemed to be inspired. I learnt them by heart, and 
decided to take them as a model. The thing was much easier 
now. By the time the name-day had arrived I had completed 
a twelve-couplet congratulatory ode, and sat down to th.e 
table in our school-room to copy them out on vellum. 

Two sheets were soon spoiled—not because I found it necessary 
to alter anything (the verses seemed to me perfect), but because, 
after the third line, the tail-end of each successive one would 
go curving upward and making it plain to all the world that: 
the whole thing had been written with a want of adherence 
to the horizontal—a thing which I could not bear to see. 

The third sheet also came out crooked, but I determined to 
make it do. In my verses I congratulated Grandmamma, 
wished her many happy returns, and concluded thus: 

“ Endeavouring you to please and cheer, 
j We love you like our Mother dear.” 

This seemed to me not bad, yet it offended my ear somehow* 

“ Lo-ve you li-ike our Mo-ther dear,” I repeated to myself. 
“ What other rhyme could I use instead of ‘ dear ’ ? Fear ? 
Steer? Well, it must go at that. At least the verses are better* 
than Karl Ivanitch’s.” 

Accordingly I added the last verse to the rest. Then I went: 
into our bedroom and recited the whole poem aloud with muclx 
feeling and gesticulation. The verses were altogether guiltless 
of metre, but I did not stop to consider that. Yet the last one 
displeased me more than ever. As I sat on my bed I thought z 

“ Why on earth did I write ‘ like our Mother dear 9 ? She is 
not here, and therefore she need never have been mentioned. 
True, I love and respect Grandmamma, but she is not quite the 
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same as — Why did I write that? What did I go and tell a 
lie for? They may be verses only, yet I needn’t quite have 
done that. 

At that moment the tailor arrived with some new clothes 
for us. 

“ Well, so be it!” I said in much vexation as I crammed 
the verses hastily under my pillow and ran down to adorn 
myself in the new Moscow garments. 

I hey fitted, marvellously—both the brown jacket with yellow 
buttons (a garment made skin-tight and not “ to allow room 
for growth/’ as in the country) and the black trousers (also 
close-fitting* so that they displayed the figure and lay smoothly 
over the boots). 

“ At last X have real trousers on! ” I thought as I looked at my 
legs with the utmost satisfaction. I concealed from every one 
the fact that the new clothes were horribly tight and un¬ 
comfortable, but, on the contrary, said that, if there were a 
fault, it was that they were not tight enough. For a long while 
I stood before the looking-glass as I combed my elaborately 
pomaded head, but, try as I would, I could not reduce the 
topmost hairs on the crown to order. As soon as ever I left off 
combing them, they sprang up again and radiated in different 
directions, thus giving my face a ridiculous expression. 

Karl I vanitch was dressing in another room, and I heard some 
one bring him his blue frockcoat and under-linen. Then at the 
door leading downstairs I heard a maid-servant’s voice, and 
went to see what she wanted. In her hand she held a well- 
starched shirt which she said she had been sitting up all night 
to get ready. I took it, and asked if Grandmamma was up 
yet. 

u Oh yes, she has had her coffee, and the priest has come. 
My word, but you look a fine little fellow! ” added the girl with 
a smile at my new clothes. 

This observation made me blush, so I whirled round on one 
leg, snapped my fingers, and went skipping away, in the hope 
that by these manoeuvres I should make her sensible that even 
yet she had not realised quite what a fine fellow I was. 

However, when I took the shirt to Karl I found that he did 
not need it, having taken another one. Standing before a 
small looking-glass, he tied his cravat with both hands trying, 
by various motions of his head, to see whether it fitted him 
comfortably or not—and then took us down to see Grandmamma. 
To this day I cannot help laughing when I remember what a 
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smell of pomade the three of us left behind us on the staircase 
as we descended. 

Karl was carrying a box which he had made himself, Wolocia 
his drawing, and I my verses, while each of us also had a 
form of words ready with which to present his gift. Just as 
Karl opened the door, the priest put on his vestment and began 
to say prayers. 

During the ceremony Grandmamma stood leaning over the baclc 
of a chair, with her head bent down. Near her stood Papa. He 
turned and smiled at us as we hurriedly thrust our present:s 
behind our backs and tried to remain unobserved by the doox% 
The whole effect of a surprise, upon which we had been countings 
was entirely lost.: When at last every one had made the sign of 
the cross I became intolerably oppressed with a sudden, in¬ 
vincible, and deadly attack of shyness, so that the courage to 
offer my present completely failed me. I hid myself behind 
Karl Ivanitch, who solemnly congratulated Grandmamma and, 
transferring his box from his right hand to his left, presented it 
to her. Then he withdrew a few steps to make way for Woloda,* 
Grandmamma seemed highly pleased with the box (which was 
adorned with a gold border), and smiled in the most friendly 
manner in order to express her gratitude. Yet it was evident 
that she did not know where to set the box down, and this 
probably accounts for the fact that she handed it to Papa, a.t 
the same time bidding him observe how beautifully it waus 
made. 

His curiosity satisfied, Papa handed the box to the priest;* 
who also seemed particularly delighted with it, and looked witli 
astonishment, first at the article itself, and then at the artist; 
who could make such wonderful things. Then Woloda pre¬ 
sented his Turk, and received a similarly flattering ovation on 
all sides. 

It was my turn now, and Grandmamma turned to me wifchu 
her kindest smile. Those who have experienced what em¬ 
barrassment is know that it is a feeling which grows in direot: 
proportion to delay, while decision decreases in similar measure- 
In other words, the longer the condition lasts, the more in¬ 
vincible does it become, and the smaller does the power of 
decision come to be. 

My last remnants of nerve and energy had forsaken me while 
Karl and Woloda had been offering their presents, and my 
shyness now reached its culminating point. I felt the blood 
rushing from my heart to my head, one blush succeeding another 
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across my face, and drops of perspiration beginning to stand 
out on my brow and nose. My ears were burning, I trembled 
from head to foot, and, though I kept changing from one foot 
to the other, I remained rooted where I stood. 

“ Well, Nicolinka, tell us what you have brought? ” said 
Papa. 44 Is it a box or a drawing? ” 

There was nothing else to be done. With a trembling hand 
I held out the folded, fatal paper, but my voiced failed me 
completely, and I stood before Grandmamma in silence. I could 
not get rid of the dreadful idea that, instead of a display of the 
expected drawing, some bad verses of mine were about to be 
read aloud before every one, and that the words “ our Mothei 
dear ” would dearly prove that 1 had never loved, but had only 
forgotten, her. How shall I express my sufferings when Grand¬ 
mamma began to read my poetry aloud ?—when, unable to 
decipher it, she stopped half-way and looked at Papa with a 
smile (which I took to be one of ridicule)?—when she did not 
pronounce it as I had meant it to be pronounced?—and when, 
her weak sight not allowing her to finish it, she handed the paper 
to Papa and requested him to read it all over again from the 
beginning? 1 fancied that she must have done this last because 
she did not like to read such a lot of stupid, crookedly written 
stuff herself, yet wanted to point out to Papa my utter lack of 
feeling. I expected him to slap me in the face with the verses 
and say, “ You bad boy 1 So you have forgotten your Mammal 
Take that for it! ” Yet nothing of the sort happened. On the 
contrary, when the whole had been read, Grandmamma said, 
“ Charming 1 ” and kissed me on the forehead. Then our 
presents, together with two cambric pocket-handkerchiefs and 
a snuff-box engraved with Mamma's portrait, were laid on the 
little table attached to the great Voltairian arm-chair in which 
Grandmamma always sat. 

“ The Princess Barbara Ilinitsha! ” announced one of the 
two footmen who used to stand behind Grandmamma's car¬ 
riage, but Grandmamma was looking thoughtfully at the 
portrait on the snuff-box, and returned no answer. 

41 Shall 1 show her in, madam? ” repeated the footman* 
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XVII 

THE PRINCESS K0RNAK0FF 

“ Yes, show her in,” said Grandmamma, settling herself as far 
back in her arm-chair as possible. 

The Princess was a woman of about forty-five, small and 
delicate, with a shrivelled skin and disagreeable, greyish-green 
eyes, the expression of which contradicted the unnaturally 
suave look of the rest of her face. Underneath her velvet bonnet, 
adorned with an ostrich feather, was visible some reddish hair, 
while against the unhealthy colour of her skin her eyebrows and 
eyelashes looked even lighter and redder than they would other¬ 
wise have done. Yet, for all that, her animated movements, 
small hands, and peculiarly dry features communicated some¬ 
thing aristocratic and energetic to her general appearance. She 
talked a great deal, and, to judge from her eloquence, belonged 
to that class of persons who always speak as though some one 
were contradicting them, even though no one else may be saying 
a word. First she would raise her voice, then lower it, and then 
take on a fresh access of vivacity as she looked at the persons 
present, but not participating in the conversation, with an air of 
endeavouring to draw them into it. 

Although the Princess kissed Grandmamma’s hand and re¬ 
peatedly called her “ my good Aunt,” I could see that Grand¬ 
mamma did not care much about her, for she kept raising her 
eyebrows in a peculiar way while listening to the Princess’s 
excuses why Prince Michael had been prevented from calling 
and congratulating Grandmamma “ as he would like so much 
to have done.” At length, however, she answered the Prince 4, 
French with Russian, and with a sharp accentuation of certain 
words. 

“ I am much obliged to you for your kindness,” she said. “ As 
for Prince Michael’s absence, pray do not mention it. He has 
so much else to do. Besides, what pleasure could he find in 
coming to see an old woman like me? ” Then, without allowing 
the Princess time to reply, she went on: “ How are your children, 
my dear? ” 

“ Well, thank God, Aunt, they grow and do their lessons and 
play—-particularly my eldest one, Etienne, who is so wild that 
it is almost impossible to keep him in order. Still, he is a 
dever and promising boy. Would you believe it, cousin ” (this 
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last to Papa, since Grandmamma, altogether uninterested in 

the Princess’s children, had turned to us, taken my verses out 
from beneath the presentation box, and unfolded them again), 
“ would you believe it, but one day not long ago——” and leaning 
over towards Papa, the Princess related something or other with 
great vivacity. Then, her tale concluded, she laughed, and, 
with a questioning look at Papa, went on: 

“ What a boy, cousin! He ought to have been whipped, but 
the trick was so spirited and amusing that I let him off.” Then 
the Princess looked at Grandmamma and laughed again. 

“ Ah! So you whip your children, do you? ” said Grand¬ 
mamma, with a significant lift of her eyebrows, and laying a 
peculiar stress on the word H whip” 

“ Alas, my good Aunt,” replied the Princess in a sort of 
tolerant tone and with another glance at Papa, ” I know your 
views on the subject, but must beg to be allowed to differ with 
them. However much I have; thought over and read and talked 
about the matter, I have always been forced to come to the 
conclusion that children must he ruled through fear. To make 
something of a child, you must make it fear something. Is it 
not so, cousin? And what, pray, do children fear so much as 
a rod? ” 

As she spoke she seemed to look inquiringly at Woloda and 
myself, and I confess that I did not fed altogether comfortable. 

“ Whatever you may say,” she went on, “ a boy of twelve, or 
even of fourteen, is still a child, and should be whipped as such; 
but with girls, perhaps, it is another matter.” 

“ How lucky it is that I am not her son l ” I thought to myself. 

“ Oh, very well,” said Grandmamma, folding up my verses 
and replacing them beneath the box (as though, after that ex¬ 
position of views, the Princess was unworthy of the honour of 
listening to such a production), “ Very well, my dear,” she 
repeated. “ But please tdl me how, in return, you can look for 
any delicate sensibility from your children? ” 

Evidently Grandmamma thought this argument unanswerable, 
for she cut the subject short by adding: 

“ However, it is a point on which people must follow their 
own opinions.” 

The Princess did not choose to reply, but smiled condescend¬ 
ingly, and as though out of indulgence to the strange prejudices* 
of a person whom she onty pretended to revere. 

“ Oh, by the way, pray introduce me to your young people/ 1 * 

she went on presently as she threw us another gradous smile. 
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Thereupon we rose and stood looking at the Princess, without 
in the least knowing what we ought to do to show that we were 
being introduced. 

“ Kiss the Princess’s hand,” said Papa. 

“ Well, I hope you will love your old aunt,” she said to 
Woloda, kissing his hair, “ even though we are not near relatives. 
But I value friendship far more than I do degrees of relation¬ 
ship,” she added to Grandmamma, who nevertheless remained 
hostile, and replied: 

“ Eh, my dear? Is that what they think of relationships 
nowadays? ” 

“ Here is my man of the world,” put in Papa, indicating 
Woloda; “ and here is my poet,” he added as I kissed the small, 
dry hand of the Princess, with a vivid picture in my mind of 
that same hand holding a rod and applying it vigorously. 

“ Which one is the poet? ” asked the Princess. 

“ This little one,” replied Papa, smiling; 41 the one with the 
tuft of hair on his top-knot.” 

“ Why need he bother about my tuft? ” I thought to myself 
as I retired into a corner. “ Is there nothing else for him to 
talk about? ” 

I had strange ideas on manly beauty. I considered Karl 
Ivanitch one of the handsomest men in the world, and myself 
so ugly that I had no need to deceive myself on that point. 
Therefore any remark on the subject of my exterior offended 
me extremely. I well remember how, one day after luncheon (I 
was then six years of age), the talk fell upon my personal appear¬ 
ance, and how Mamma tried to find good features in my face, 
and said that I had clever eyes and a charming smile; how, 
nevertheless, when Papa had examined me and proved the 
contrary, she was obliged to confess that I was ugly; and how, 
when the meal was over and I went to pay her my respects, 
she said as she patted my cheek; “ You know, Nicolinka, 
nobody will ever love you for your face alone, so you must try 
all the more to be a good and clever boy.” 

Although these words of hers confirmed in me my conviction 
that I was not handsome, they also confirmed in me an ambition 
to be just such a boy as she had indicated. Yet I had my 
moments of despair at my ugliness, for I thought that no human 
being with such a large nose, such thick lips, and such small 
grey eyes as mine could ever hope to attain happiness on thin 
earth. I used to ask God to perform a miracle by changing mi 
into a beauty, and would have given all that I possessed, oi 
ever hoped to possess, to have a handsome face* 
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XVIII 

3PIUNCE IVAN IVANOVITCTT 

hen the Princess had heard my verses and overwhelmed the- 
■iter of them with praise, Grandmamma softened to her a 
tie. She began to address her in 1*'rench and to cease calling 
i lt my dear/ 1 Likewise she invited her to return that even- 
g with her children. This invitation having been accepted, 
e Princess took her leave. After that, so many other callers 
,rnc to congratulate Grandmamma that the courtyard was 
owdecl all (lay long with carriages. 

“ Good morning, my dear cousin,” was the greeting of one 
icst in particular as he entered the room and kissed Grand- 
.amnia’s hand. He was a man of seventy, with a stately figure 
ad in a military uniform and adorned with large epaulettes, 
i embroidered collar, and a white cross round the neck. His 
ice, with its quiet and open expression, as well as the simplicity 
ad ease of his manners, greatly pleased me, for, in spite of the 
iin half-circle of hair which was all that was now left to him, 
nd the want of teeth disclosed by the set of his upper lip, his 
ice was a remarkably handsome one. 

Thanks to his fine character, handsome exterior, remarkable 
■alour, influential relatives, and, above all, good fortune, Prince 
van Ivanovitch had early made himself a career. As that 
areer progressed, his ambition had met with a success which 
eft nothing more to be sought for in that direction. From his 
•arliest youth upward he had prepared himself to fill the exalted 
tation in the world tc which fate actually called him later; where- 
ore, although in his prosperous life (as in the lives of all) there 
md been failures, misfortunes, and cares, he had never lost his 
quietness of character, his elevated tone of thought, or his 
peculiarly moral, religious bent of mind. Consequently, though 
le had won the universal esteem of his fellows, he had done so 
.ess through his important position than through his perseverance 
and integrity. While not of specially distinguished intellect, the 
eminence of his station (whence he could afford to look down 
upon all petty questions) had caused him to adopt high points of 
view. Though m reality he was kind and sympathetic, in manner 
he appeared cold and haughty—probably for the reason that he 
had forever to be on his guard against the endless claims and 
c 59* 
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petitions of people who wished to profit through his influence, 
Yet even then his coldness was mitigated by the polite condescen¬ 
sion of a man well accustomed to move in the highest circles 
of society. Well-educated, his culture was that of a youth of 
the end of the last century. He had read everything, whether 
philosophy or belles leitres, which that age had produced in 
France, and loved to quote from Racine, Corneille, Boileau, 
Moli&re, Montaigne, and Fenelon. Likewise he had gleaned 
much history from Segur, and much of the old classics from 
French translations of them; but for mathematics, natural 
philosophy, or contemporary literature he cared nothing what¬ 
ever. However, he knew how to be silent in conversation, as 
well as when to make general remarks on authors whom he had 
never read—such as Goethe, Schiller, and Byron. Moreover, 
despite his exclusively French education, he was simple in 
speech and hated originality (which he called the mark of an 
untutored nature). Wherever he lived, society was a necessity 
to him, and, both in Moscow and the country, he had his re¬ 
ception days, on which practically “ all the town ” called upon 
him. An introduction from him was a passport to every 
drawing-room; few young and pretty ladies in society objected 
to offering him their rosy cheeks for a paternal salute; and 
people even in the highest positions felt flattered by invitations 
to his parties. 

The Prince had few friends left now like Grandmamma—that 
is to say, few friends who were of the same standing as himself, 
who had had the same sort of education, and who saw things 
from the same point of view: wherefore he greatly valued his 
intimate, long-standing friendship with her, and always showed 
her the highest respect. 

I hardly dared to look at the Prince, since the honour paid 
hi m on all sides, the huge epaulettes, the peculiar pleasure with 
which Grandmamma received him, and the fact that he alone 
seemed in no way afraid of her, but addressed her with perfect 
freedom (even being so daring as to call her “ cousin ”), awakened 
in me a feeling of reverence for his person almost equal to that 
which I felt for Grandmamma herself. 

On being shown my verses, he called me to his side, and said: 
“ Who knows, my cousin, but that he may prove to be a second 
Derzhavin? ” Nevertheless he pinched my cheek so hard that 
I was only prevented from crying by the thought that it must 
be meant for a caress. 

Gradually the other guests dispersed, and with them Papa 
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and Woloda. Thus only Grandmamma, the Prince, and myself 
were left in the drawing-room. 

“Why has our dear Natalia Nicolaevna not come to-day f 
asked the Prince after a silence. 

“ Ah, m y friend/' replied Grandmamma, lowering her voice 
and laying a hand upon the sleeve of his uniform, “ she would 
certainly have come if she had been at liberty to do what she 
likes. She wrote to me that Peter had proposed bringing her 
with him to town, but that she had refused, since their income 
had not been good this year, and she could see no real reason why 
the whole family need come to Moscow, seeing that Lubotshka 
was as yet very young and that the boys were living with me— 
a fact, she said, which made her feel as safe about them as 
though she had been living with them herself." 

“ True, it is good for the boys to be here," went on 
Grandmamma, yet in a tone which showed clearly that she did 
not think it was so very good, “ since it was more than time 
that they should be sent to Moscow to study, as well as to 
leam how to comport themselves in society. What sort of an 
education could they have got in the country? The eldest boy 
will soon be thirteen, and the second one eleven. As yet, my 
cousin, they are quite untaught, and do not know even how to 
enter a room." 

“ Nevertheless,” said the Prince, “ I cannot understand these 
complaints of ruined fortunes. He has a very handsome income, 
and Natalia has Chabarovska, where we used to act plays, and 
which I know as well as 1 do my own hand. It is a splendid 
property, and ought to bring in an excellent return." 

“ Well," said Grandmamma with a sad expression on her face, 
“ I do not mind telling you, as my most intimate friend, that 
all this seems to me a mere pretext on his part for living alone, 
for strolling about from club to club, for attending dinner¬ 
parties, and for resorting to — well, who knows what? She 
suspects nothing; you know her angelic sweetness and her 
implicit trust of him in everything. He had only to tell her that 
the children must go to Moscow, and that she must he left behind 
in the country with a stupid governess for company, for her 
to believe him! I almost think that, if he were to say that 
the children must be whipped just as the Princess Barbara whips 
hers, she would believe even that!" and Grandmamma leant 
back in her arm-chair with an expression of contempt. Then , 
after a moment of silence, during which she took her handkor- 
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chief out of her pocket to wipe away a few tears which had 
stolen down her cheeks, she went on: 

“ Yes, my friend, I often think that he cannot value and 
understand her properly, and that, for all her goodness and love 
of him and her endeavours to conceal her grief (which, however, 
as I know only too well, exists), she cannot really be happy with 

him. Mark my words if he does not-” Here Grandmamma 

buried her face in the handkerchief. 

“ Ah, my dear old friend/' said the Prince reproachfully, “ I 
think you are unreasonable. Why grieve and weep over 
imagined evils? That is not right. I have known him a long 
time, and feel sure that he is an attentive, kind, and excellent 
husband, as well as (which is the chief thing of all) a perfectly 
honourable man.” 

At this point, having been an involuntary auditor of a con¬ 
versation not meant for my ears, I stole on tiptoe out of the 
room, in a state of great distress. 


XIX 

THE I WINS 

“ Woloda, Woloda! The Iwins are just coming!” I shouted 
on seeing from the window three boys in blue overcoats, and 
followed by a young tutor, advancing along the pavement 
opposite our house. 

The Iwins were related to us, and of about the same age as 
ourselves. We had made their acquaintance soon after our 
arrival in Moscow. The second brother, Seriosha, had dark 
curly hair, a tumed-up, strongly pronounced nose, very bright 
red lips (which, never being quite shut, showed a row of white 
teeth), beautiful dark-blue eyes, and an uncommonly bold ex¬ 
pression of face. He never smiled, but was either wholly serious 
or laughing a clear, merry, agreeable laugh. His striking good 
looks had captivated me from the first, and I felt an irresistible 
attraction towards him. Only to see him filled me with 
pleasure, and at one time my whole mental faculties used to be 
concentrated in the wish that I might do so. If three or four 
days passed without my seeing him I felt listless and ready to 
cry. Awake or asleep, I was forever dreaming of him. On 
going to bed I used to see him in my dreams, and when I had 
shut my eyes and called up a picture of him I hugged the vision 
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as my choicest delight. So much store did I set upon this feeling 
for my friend that I never mentioned it to any one. Never¬ 
theless, it must have annoyed him to see my admiring eyes 
constantly fixed upon him, or else he must have felt no reciprocal 
attraction, for he always preferred to play and talk with Woloda. 
Still, even with that I felt satisfied, and wished and asked for 
nothing better than to be ready at any time to make any sacrifice 
for him. Likewise, over and above the strange fascination 
which he exercised upon me, I always felt another sensation, 
namely, a dread of making him angry, of offending him, of dis¬ 
pleasing him. Was this because his face bore such a haughty 
expression, or because I, despising my own exterior, over-rated 
the beautiful in others, or, lastly (and most probably), because 
it is a common sign of affection? At all events, I felt as much 
fear of him as I did love. The first time that he spoke to 
me I was so overwhelmed with sudden happiness that I turned 
pale, then red, and could not utter a word. He had an ugly 
habit of blinking when considering anything seriously, as well 
as of twitching his nose and eyebrows. Consequently every one 
thought that this habit marred his face. Yet I thought it such 
a nice one that I involuntarily adopted it for myself, until, a 
few days after I had made his acquaintance, Grandmamma 
suddenly asked me whether my eyes were hurting me, since I 
was winking like an owl! Never a word of affection passed 
between us, yet he felt his power over me, and unconsciously, 
but tyrannically, exercised it in all our childish intercourse. I 
used to long to tell him all that was in my heart, yet was too 
much afraid of him to be frank in any way, and, while sub¬ 
mitting myself to his will, tried to appear merely careless and 
indifferent. Although at times his influence seemed irksome 
and intolerable, to throw it off was beyond my strength. 

I often think with regret of that fresh, beautiful feeling of 
boundless, disinterested love which came to an end without 
having ever found self-expression or return. It is strange how, 
when a child, I always longed to be like grown-up people, and yet 
how I have often longed, since childhood’s days, for those days to 
come back to me! Many times, in my relations with Seriosha, 
this wish to resemble grown-up people put a rude check upon the 
love that was waiting to expand, and made me repress it. 
Not only was I afraid of kissing him, or of taking his hand and 
saying how glad I was to see him, but I even dreaded calling him 
“ Seriosha,” and always said 44 Sergius ” as every one else did in 
our house. Any expression of affection would have seemed lik$ 
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evidence of childishness, and any one who indulged in it a baby. 
Not having yet passed through those bitter experiences which 
enforce upon older years circumspection and coldness, I deprived 
myself of the pure delight of a fresh, childish instinct for the 
absurd purpose of trying to resemble grown-up people. 

I met the Iwins in the ante-room, welcomed them, and then 
ran to tell Grandmamma of their arrival with an expression as 
happy as though she were certain to be equally delighted. Then, 
never taking my eyes off Seriosha, I conducted the visitors to 
the drawing-room, and eagerly followed every movement of my 
favourite. When Grandmamma spoke to and fixed her penetrat¬ 
ing glance upon him, I experienced that mingled sensation of 
pride and solicitude which an artist might feel when waiting for 
revered lips to pronounce a judgment upon his work. 

With Grandmamma's permission, the Iwins 7 young tutor, 
Herr Frost, accompanied us into the little back garden, where he 
seated himself upon a bench, arranged his legs in a tasteful 
attitude, rested his brass-knobbed cane between them, lighted 
a cigar, and assumed the air of a man well-pleased with 
himself. He was a German, but of a very different sort to 
our good Karl Ivanitch. In the first place, he spoke both 
Russian and French correctly, though with a hard accent. 
Indeed, he enjoyed—especially among the ladies—the reputa¬ 
tion of being a very accomplished fellow. In the second place, 
he wore a reddish moustache, a large gold pin set with a ruby, 
a black satin tie, and a very fashionable suit. Lastly, he was 
young, with a handsome, self-satisfied face and fine muscular 
legs. It was clear that he set the greatest store upon the latter, 
and thought them beyond compare, especially as regards the 
favour of the ladies. Consequently, whether sitting or stand¬ 
ing, he always tried to exhibit them in the most favourable 
light. In short, he was a type of the young German-Russian 
whose main desire is to be thought perfectly gallant and 
gentlemanly. 

In the little garden merriment reigned. In fact, the game of 
“ robbers ,7 never went better. Yet an incident occurred which 
came near to spoiling it. Seriosha was the robber, and in 
pouncing upon some travellers he fell down and knocked his 
leg so badly against a tree that I thought the leg must be 
broken. Consequently, though I was the gendarme and there¬ 
fore bound to apprehend him, I only asked him anxiously, when 
I reached him, if he had hurt himself very much. Nevertheless 
this threw him into a passion, and made him exclaim with fists 
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clenched and in a voice which showed by its faltering what pain 
he was enduring, “ Why, whatever is the matter? Is this 
playing the game properly? You ought to arrest me. Why on 
earth don’t you do so? ” This he repeated several times, and 
then, seeing Woloda and the elder I win (who were taking the 
part of the travellers) jumping and running about the path, he 
suddenly threw himself upon them with a shout and loud 
laughter to effect their capture. 

I cannot express my wonder and delight at this valiant 
behaviour of my hero. In spite of the severe pain, he had not 
only refrained from crying, but had repressed the least symptom 
of suffering and kept his eye fixed upon the game! Shortly 
after this occurrence another boy, Ilinka Grap, joined our party. 
We went upstairs, and Seriosha gave me an opportunity of still 
further appreciating and taking delight in his manly bravery 
and fortitude. This was how it was. 

Ilinka was the son of a poor foreigner who had been under 
certain obligations to my Grandpapa, and now thought it 
incumbent upon him to send his son to us as frequently as 
possible. Yet if he thought that the acquaintance would 
procure his son any advancement or pleasure, he was entirely 
mistaken, for not only were we anything but friendly to Ilinka, 
but it was seldom that we noticed him at all except to laugh at 
him. He was a boy of thirteen, tall and thin, with a pale, bird¬ 
like face, and a quiet, good-tempered expression. Though 
poorly dressed, he always had his head so thickly pomaded that 
we used to declare that on warm days it melted and ran down 
his neck. When I think of him now, it seems to me that he 
was a very quiet, obliging, and good-tempered boy, but at the 
time I thought him a creature so contemptible that he was not 
worth either attention or pity. 

Upstairs we set ourselves to astonish each other with gymnastic 
tours de force . Ilinka watched us with a faint smile of admira¬ 
tion, but refused an invitation to attempt a similar feat, saying 
that he had no strength. 

Seriosha was extremely captivating. His face and eyes glowed 
with laughter as he surprised us with tricks which we had never 
seen before. He jumped over three chairs put together, turned 
somersaults right across the room, and finally stood on his head 
on a pyramid of Tatistchev’s dictionaries, moving his legs about 
with such comical rapidity that it was impossible not to help 
bursting with merriment. 

After this last trick he pondered for a moment (blinking his 
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eyes as usual), and then went up to Ilinka with a very serious 
face. 

“ Try and do that,” he said. “ It is not really difficult.” 
Ilinka, observing that the general attention was fixed upon 
him, blushed, and said in an almost inaudible voice that he 
could not do the feat. 

“ Well, what does he mean by doing nothing at all? What 
a girl the fellow is! He has just got to stand on his head,” and 
Seriosha took him by the hand. 

te Yes, on your head at once! This instant, this instant I ” 
every one shouted as we ran upon Ilinka and dragged him to 
the dictionaries, despite his being visibly pale and frightened- 
“ Leave me alone! You are tearing my jacket! ” cried the 
unhappy victim, but his exclamations of despair only en¬ 
couraged us the more. We were dying with laughter, while 
the green jacket was bursting at every seam. 

Woloda and the eldest I win took his head and placed it on the 
dictionaries, while Seriosha and I seized his poor, thin legs 
(his struggles had stripped them upwards to the knees), and 
with boisterous laughter held them upright—the youngest Iwin 
superintending his general equilibrium. 

Suddenly a moment of silence occurred amid our boisterous 
laughter—a moment during which nothing was to be heard in the 
room but the panting of the miserable Ilinka. It occurred to 
me at that moment that, after all, there was nothing so very 
comical and pleasant in all this. 

“ Now, that’s a boy! ” cried Seriosha, giving Ilinka a smack 
with his hand. Ilinka said nothing, but made such desperate 
movements with his legs to free himself that his foot suddenly 
kicked Seriosha in the eye: with the result that, letting go of 
Ilinka’s leg and covering the wounded member with one hand, 
Seriosha hit out at him with all his might with the other one. 
Of course Ilinka’s legs slipped down as, sinking exhausted to 
the floor and half-suffocated with tears, he stammered out: 
cc Why should you bully me so? ” 

The poor fellow’s miserable figure, with its streaming tears, 
ruffled hair, and crumpled trousers revealing dirty boots, touched 
us a little, and we stood silent and trying to smile, 

Seriosha was the first to recover himself. 

# “ What a girl! What a gaby! ” he said, giving Ilinka a slight 
kick. “ He can’t take things in fun a bit. Well, get up, then* 0 
“ You are an utter beast! That’s what you ‘areI” said 
Ilinka, turning miserably away and sobbing. 
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“ Oh, oh! Would it still kick and show temper, then?” 
cried Seriosha, seizing a dictionary and throwing it at the un¬ 
fortunate boy’s head. Apparently it never occurred to Ilinka to 
take refuge from the missile; he merely guarded his head with 
his hands. 

“Well, that’s enough now/’ added Seriosha with a forced 
laugh. “ You deserve to be hurt if you can’t take things in fun. 
Now let’s go downstairs.” 

I could not help looking with some compassion at the miserable 
creature on the floor as, his face buried in the dictionary, he lay 
there sobbing almost as though he were in a fit. 

“ Oh, Sergius l ” I said. “ Why have you done this? ” 

“ Well, you did it too! Besides, 1 did not cry this afternoon 
when 1 knocked my leg and nearly broke it.” 

“ True enough,” I thought. “ Ilinka is a poor whining sort 
of a chap, while Seriosha is a boy—a real boy.” 

It never occurred to my mind that possibly poor Ilinka 
was suffering far less from bodily pain than from the thought 
that five companions for whom he may have felt a genuine liking 
had, for no reason at all, combined to hurt and humiliate him. 

I cannot explain my cruelty on this occasion. Why did I 
not step forward to comfort and protect him? Where was 
the pitifulness which often made me burst into tears at the 
sight of a young bird fallen from its nest, or of a puppy being 
thrown over a wall, or of a chicken being killed by the cook for 
soup? ^ 

Can it be that the better instinct in me was overshadowed by 
my affection for Seriosha and the desire to shine before so brave 
a boy? If so, how contemptible were both the affection and the 
desire l They alone form dark spots on the pages of my youthful 
recollections. 


XX 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE PARTY 

To judge from the extraordinary activity in the pantry, the 
shining cleanliness which imparted such a new and festal guise 
to certain articles in the salon and drawing-room which I had 
long known as anything but resplendent, and the arrival of some 
musicians whom Prince Ivan would certainly not have sent for 
nothing, no small amount of company was to be expected that 
evening. 

*c 59* 
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At the sound of every vehicle which chanced to pass the house 
I ran to the window, leaned my head upon my arms, and peered 
with impatient curiosity into the street. 

At last a carriage stopped at our door, and, in the full belief 
that this must be the Iwins, who had promised to come early, 
I at once ran downstairs to meet them in the hall. 

But, instead of the Iwins, I beheld from behind the figure of 
the footman who opened the door two female figures—one tall 
and wrapped in a blue cloak trimmed with marten, and the 
other one short and wrapped in a green shawl from beneath 
which a pair of little feet, stuck into fur boots, peeped forth. 

Without paying any attention to my presence in the hall 
(although I thought it my duty, on the appearance of these 
persons, to salute them), the shorter one moved towards the 
taller, and stood silently in front of her. Thereupon the tall 
lady untied the shawl which enveloped the head of the little one, 
and unbuttoned the cloak which hid her form; until, by the time 
that the footmen had taken charge of these articles and removed 
the fur boots, there stood forth from the amorphous chrysalis a 
charming girl of twelve, dressed in a short muslin frock, white 
pantaloons, and smart black satin shoes. Around her white 
neck she wore a narrow black velvet ribbon, while her head was 
covered with flaxen curls which so perfectly suited her beautiful 
face in front and her bare neck and shoulders behind that I 
would have believed nobody, not even Karl Ivanitch, if he or 
she had told me that they only hung so nicely because, ever 
sifice the morning, they had been screwed up in fragments of a 
Moscow newspaper and then warmed with a hot iron. To me 
it seemed as though she must have been born with those curls. 

The most prominent feature in her face was a pair of unusually 
large, half-veiled eyes, which formed a strange, but pleasing, 
contrast to the small mouth. Her lips were closed, while her 
eyes looked so grave that the general expression of her face gave 
one the impression that a smile was never to be looked for from 
her: wherefore, when a smile did come, it was all the more 
pleasing. 

Trying to escape notice, I slipped through the door of the 
salon , and then thought it necessary to be seen pacing to and 
fro, seemingly engaged in thought, as though unconscious of the 
arrival of guests. 

By the time, however, that the ladies had advanced to the 
middle of the salon , I seemed suddenly to awake from my 
reverie, and told them that Grandmamma was in the drawing- 
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room. Madame Valakhin, whose face pleased me extremely 
(especially since it bore a great resemblance to her daughter’s), 
stroked my head kindly. 

Grandmamma seemed delighted to see Sonetchka. She 
invited her to come to her, put back a curl which had fallen 
over her brow, and looking earnestly at her said, “ What a 
charming child! ” 

Sonetchka blushed, smiled, and, indeed, looked so charming 
that I myself blushed as I looked at her. 

“ I hope you are going to enjoy yourself here, my love,” said 
Grandmamma. “ Pray be as merry and dance as much as ever 
you can. See, we have two beaux for her already,” she added, 
turning to Madame Valakhin, and stretching out her hand to me. 

This coupling of Sonetchka and myself pleased me so much 
that I blushed again. 

Feeling, presently, that my embarrassment was increasing, 
and hearing the sound of carriages approaching, I thought it 
wise to retire. In the hall I encountered the Princess Komakoff, 
her son, and an incredible number of daughters. They had all 
of them the same face as their mother, and were very ugly. None 
of them arrested my attention. They talked in shrill tones as 
they took off their cloaks and boas, and laughed as they bustled 
about—probably at the fact that there were so many of them! 

Etienne was a boy of fifteen, tall and plump, with a sharp 
face, deep-set bluish eyes, and very large hands and feet for 
his age. Likewise he was awkward, and had a nervous, un¬ 
pleasing voice. Nevertheless he seemed very pleased with him¬ 
self, and was, in my opinion, a boy who could well bear being 
beaten with rods. 

For a long time we confronted one another without speaking 
as we took stock of each other. When the flood of dresses had 
swept past I made shift to begin a conversation by asking him 
whether it had not been very close in the carriage. 

“ I don’t know,” he answered indifferently. “ I never ride 
inside it, for it makes me feel sick directly, and Mamma knows 
that. Whenever we are driving anywhere at night-time I always 
sit on the box. I like that, for then one sees everything. Philip 
gives me the reins, and sometimes the whip too, and then the 
people inside get a regular—well, you know,” he added with a 
significant gesture. “ It’s splendid then.” 

“ Master Etienne,” said a footman, entering the hall, “ Philip 
wishes me to ask you where you put the whip.” 

“ Where I put it? Why, I gave it back to him.” 
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“ But he says that you did not.” 

“ Well, 1 laid it across the carriage-lamps.” 

“ No, sir, he says that you did not do that either. You had 
better confess that you took it and lashed it to shreds. I suppose 
poor Philip will have to make good your mischief out of his own 
pocket.” The footman (who looked a grave and honest man) 
seemed much put out by the affair, and determined to sift it to 
the bottom on Philip's behalf. 

Out of delicacy I pretended to notice nothing and turned 
aside, but the other footmen present gathered round and looked 
approvingly at the old servant. 

“ Hm—well, I did tear it in pieces,” at length confessed 
Etienne, shrinking from further explanations. <f However, I 
will pay for it. Did you ever hear anything so absurd? ” he 
added to me as he drew me towards the drawing-room. 

“ But excuse me, sir; how are you going to pay for it? I 
know your ways of paying. You have owed Maria Valericana 
twenty copecks these eight months now, and you have owed 
me something for two years, and Peter for-” 

“ Hold your tongue, will you!” shouted the young fellow, 
pale with rage. “ I shall report you for this.” 

“ Oh, you may do so,” said the footman. “ Yet it is not 
fair, your highness,” he added, with a peculiar stress on the 
title, as he departed with the ladies’ wraps to the cloak-room. 
We ourselves entered the salon . 

“ Quite right, footman,” remarked someone approvingly from 
the hall behind us. 

Grandmamma had a peculiar way of employing, now the 
second person singular, now the second person plural, in order 
to indicate her opinion of people. When the young Prince 
Etienne went up to her she addressed him as e< you” and 
altogether looked at him with such an expression of contempt 
that, had I been in his place, I should have been utterly crest¬ 
fallen. Etienne, however, was evidently not a boy of that sort, 
for he not only took no notice of her reception of him, but none 
of her person either. In fact, he bowed to the company at large 
in a way which, though not graceful, was at least free from 
embarrassment. 

Sonetchka now claimed my whole attention. I remember 
that, as I stood in the salon with Etienne and Woloda, at a spot 
whence we could both see and be seen by Sonetchka, I took 
great pleasure in talking very loud (and all my utterances seemed 
to me both bold and comical) and glancing towards the door of 
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the drawing-room, blit that, as soon as ever we happened to 
move to another spot whence we could neither see nor be seen 
by her, I became dumb, and thought the conversation had 
ceased to be enjoyable. The rooms were now full of people— 
among them (as at all children’s parties) a number of elder 
children who wished to dance and enjoy themselves very much, 
but who pretended to do everything merely in order to give 
pleasure to the mistress of the house. 

When the [wins arrived I found that, instead of being as 
delighted as usual to meet Seriosha, I felt a kind of vexation 
that he should see and be seen by Sonetchka. 


XXI 

BEFORE THE MAZURKA 

“Hullo, Woloda! So we are going to dance to-night,” said 
Seriosha, issuing from the drawing-room and taking out of his 
pocket a brand new pair of gloves. “ I suppose it is necessary 
to put on gloves ? ” 

“ Goodness 1 What shall 1 do? We have no gloves,” I thought 
to myself. H I must go upstairs and search about,” Yet, 
though 1 rummaged in every drawer, I only found, in one of 
them, my green travelling mittens, and, in another, a single 
lilac-coloured glove, a thing which could be of no use to me, 
firstly, because it was very old and dirty, secondly, because it 
was much too large for me, and thirdly (and principally), because 
the middle finger wits wanting* Karl having long ago cut it off 
to wear over a sore nail. 

However, I put it on—not without some diffident contempla¬ 
tion of the blank left by the middle finger and of the ink-stained 
edges round the vacant space, 

° If only Natalia Savishna had been here,” I reflected, “ we 
should certainly have found some gloves. I can’t go downstairs 
in this condition. Yet, if they ask me why I am not dancing, 
what am I to say? However, I can’t remain here cither, or 
they will be sending upstairs to fetch me. What on earth am 
I to do? ” and 1 wrung my hands. 

“ What are you up to here? ” asked Woloda as he burst into 
the room, “ Go and engage a partner. The dancing will be 
beginning directly,” 

** Woloda,” 1 said despairingly, as I showed him my hand 
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with two fingers thrust into a single finger of the dirty glove, 
“ Woloda, you never thought of this.” 

“ Of what? ” he said impatiently. “ Oh, of gloves/ ne added 
with a careless glance at my hand. “ That's nothing. YVe can 
ask Grandmamma what she thinks about it,” and. without 
further ado" he departed downstairs. I felt a trifle relieved by 
the coolness with which he had met a situation which seemed 
to me so grave, and hastened back to the drawing-room, com¬ 
pletely forgetful of the unfortunate glove which still adorned 
my left hand. 

Cautiously approaching Grandmamma’s arm-chair, I asked 
her in a whisper: 

“ Grandmamma, what are we to do? We have no gloves*” 

“ What, my love? ” 

“ We have no gloves,” I repeated, at the same time bending 
over towards her and laying both hands on the arm of her chair* 

“ But what is that? ” she cried as she caught hold of my left 
hand. “ Look, my dear! ” she continued, turning to Madame 
Valakhin. “ See how smart this young man has made himself 
to dance with your daughter! ” 

As Grandmamma persisted in retaining hold of my hand and 
gazing with a mock air of gravity and interrogation at all around 
her, curiosity was soon aroused, and a general roar of laughter 
ensued. 

I should have been infuriated at the thought that Seriosha 
was present to see this, as I scowled with embarrassment and 
struggled hard to free my hand, had it not been that somehow 
Sonetchka’s laughter (and she was laughing to such a degree 
that the tears were standing in her eyes and the curls dancing 
about her lovely face) took away my feeling of humiliation. 
I felt that her laughter was not satirical, but only natural and 
free; so that, as we laughed together and looked at one another, 
there seemed to begin a kind of sympathy between us. Instead 
of turning out badly, therefore, the episode of the glove served 
only to set me at my ease among the dreaded circle of guests, 
and to make me cease to feel oppressed with shyness. The 
sufferings of shy people proceed only from the doubts which they 
feel concerning the opinions of their fellows. No sooner are those 
opinions expressed (whether flattering or the reverse) than the 
agony disappears. 

. H° w lovely Sonetchka looked when she was dancing a quad¬ 
rille as my vis-a-vis, with, as her partner, the loutish Prince 
Etienne! How charmingly she smiled when, en chaine, she 
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accorded me her hand! How gracefully the curls around her 
head nodded to the rhythm, and how naively she executed the 
jete assemble, with her little feet! 

In the fifth figure, when my partner had to leave me for the 
other side and I, counting the beats, was getting ready to dance 
my solo, she pursed her lips gravely and looked in another 
direction; but her fears for me were groundless. Boldly I per¬ 
formed the chasse en avant and chasse en arricre glissade, until, 
when it came to my turn to move towards her and I, with a 
comic gesture, showed her the poor glove with its crumpled 
fingers, she laughed heartily, and seemed to move her tiny feet 
more enchantingly than ever over the parquetted floor. 

How well 1 remember how we formed the circle, and how, 
without withdrawing her hand from mine, she scratched her 
little nose with her glove! All this I can see before me still. 
Still can 1 hear the quadrille from “ The Maids of the Danube ” 
to which we danced that night. 

The second quadrille I danced with Sonetchka herself; yet 
when we went to sit down together during the interval, I felt 
overcome with shyness, and as though I had nothing to say. 
At last, when my silence had lasted so long that I began to be 
afraid that she would think me a stupid boy, I decided at all 
hazards to counteract such a notion. 

“ Vous etes une habitant© de Moscou? ” I began, and, on 
receiving an affirmative answer, continued, “ Et moi, je n’ai 
encore jamais frdquent6 la capital© ” (with a particular emphasis 
on the word u Jr equenle n ). Yet I felt that, brilliant though this 
introduction might be as evidence of my profound knowledge of 
the French language, I could not long keep up the conversation 
in that manner. Our turn for dancing had not yet arrived, 
and silence again ensued between us. I kept looking anxiously 
at her in the hope both of discerning what impression I had 
produced and of her coming to my aid. 

c< Where did you get that ridiculous glove of yours? ” she 
asked me all of a sudden, and the question afforded me immense 
satisfaction and relief, I replied that the glove belonged to 
Karl Ivanitch, and then went on to speak ironically of his 
appearance, and to describe how comical he looked in his red 
cap, and how he and his green coat had once fallen plump off a 
horse into a pond. 

The quadrille was soon over. Yet why had I spoken ironically 
of poor Karl Ivanitch? Should I, forsooth, have sunk in 
Sonetchka’s esteem if, on the contrary, I had spoken of 
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him with the love and respect which I undoubtedly bore 
him? 

The quadrille ended, Sonetchka said, “ Thank you/’ with as 
lovely an expression on her face as though I had really conferred 
upon her a favour. I was delighted. In fact I hardly knew 
myself for joy, and could not think whence I derived such case 
and confidence and even daring. 

“ Nothing in the world can abash me now,” I thought as I 
wandered carelessly about the salon . “ I am ready for any¬ 

thing.” 

Just then Seriosha came and requested me to be his vis-a-vis. 

“ Very well,” I said. “ I have no partner as yet, but I can 
soon find one.” 

Glancing round the salon with a confident eye, I saw that every 
lady was engaged save one—a tall girl standing near the draw¬ 
ing-room door. Yet a grown-up young man was approaching 
her—probably for the same purpose as myself! He was but 
two steps from her, while I was at the further end of the salon 1 
Doing a glissade over the polished floor, I covered the intervening 
space, and in a brave, firm voice asked the favour of her hand in 
the quadrille. Smiling with a protecting air, the young lady 
accorded me her hand, and the tall young man was left without 
a partner. I felt so conscious of my strength that X paid no 
attention to his irritation, though I learnt later that he had 
asked somebody who the awkward, untidy boy was who had j 
taken away his lady from him. I 


xxii ; 

THE MAZURKA ; 

Afterwards the same young man formed one of the first couple j 
in a mazurka. He sprang to his feet, took his partner’s hand, 
and then, instead of executing the pas de Basques which Mimi 
had taught us, glided forward till he arrived at a corner of the 
room, stopped, divided his feet, turned on his heels, and, with 
a spring, glided back again. I, who had found no partner for 
this particular dance and was sitting on the arm of Grand¬ 
mamma’s chair, thought to myself: 

“ What on earth is he doing? That is not what Mimi 
taught us. And there are the Twins and Etienne all dancing in 
the same way—without the pas de Basques 1 Ah 1 and there is 1 
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Wolocla too! He too is adopting the new style, and not so badly 
either. And there is Sonetchka, the lovely one! Yes, there she 
comes! ” 1 felt immensely happy at that moment. 

The mazurka came to an end, and already some of the guests 
were saying good-bye to Grandmamma. She was evidently 
tired, yet she assured them that she felt vexed at their early 
departure. Servants were gliding about with plates and trays 
among the dancers, and the musicians were carelessly playing the 
same tune for about the; thirteenth time in succession, when the 
young lady whom I had danced with before, and who was just 
about to join in another mazurka, caught sight of me, and, with 
a kindly smile, led me to Sonetchka and one of the innumerable 
KornakofiE princesses, at the same time asking me, “ Rose or 
Ilortie? ” 

“ Ah, so it's you / ” said Grandmamma as she turned round 
in her arm-chair. “ Go and dance, then, my boy.” 

Although 1 would fain have taken refuge behind the arm¬ 
chair rather than leave its shelter, I could not refuse; so I got 
up, said, “ Rose,” and looked at Sonetchka. Before I had time 
to realise it, however, a hand in a white glove laid itself on mine, 
and the Kornakoff girl stepped forth with a pleased smile and 
evidently no suspicion that 1 was ignorant of the steps of the 
dance. 1 only knew that the pas de Basques (the only figure of it 
which 1 had been taught) would be out of place. However, 
the strains of the mazurka falling upon my ears, and imparting 
their usual impulse to my acoustic nerves (which, in their turn, 
imparted their usual impulse to my feet), I involuntarily, and 
to the amazement of the spectators, began executing on tiptoe 
the sole (and fatal) pas which I had been taught. 

So long as we went straight ahead I kept fairly right, but 
when it came to turning I saw that I must make preparations 
to arrest my course. Accordingly, to avoid any appearance of 
awkwardness, I stopped short, with the intention of imitating 
the “ wheel about ” which I had seen the young man perform 
so neatly. 

Unfortunately, just as I divided my feet and prepared to 
make a spring, the Princess Kornakoff looked sharply round at 
my legs with such an expression of stupefied amazement and 
curiosity that the glance undid me. Instead of continuing to 
dance, I remained moving my legs up and down on the same 
spot, in a sort of extraordinary fashion which bore no relation 
whatever either to form or rhythm. At last I stopped altogether. 

Every one was looking at me—some with curiosity, some with 
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astonishment^ some with disdain, and some with compassion. 
Grandmamma alone seemed unmoved. 

“ You should not dance if you don’t know the step,” said 
Papa’s angry voice in my ear as, pushing me gently aside, he 
took my partner’s hand, completed the figures with her to the 
admiration of every one, and finally led her back to her place. 
The mazurka was at an end. 

Ah me! What had I done to be punished so heavily ? 

“ Every one despises me, and will always despise me,” I 
thought to myself. “ The way is closed for me to friendship, 
love, and fame! All, all is lost! ” 

Why had Woloda made signs to me which every one saw, yet 
which could in no way help me? Why had that disgusting 
princess looked at my legs? Why had Sonetchka—she was a 
darling, of course!—yet why, oh why, had she smiled at that 
moment? 

Why had Papa turned red and taken my hand ? Can it be 
that he was ashamed of me ? 

Oh, it was dreadful! Alas, if only Mamma had been there 
she would never have blushed for her Nicolinka! 

How on the instant that dear image led my imagination 
captive! I seemed to see once more the meadow before our 
house, the tall lime-trees in the garden, the clear pond where 
the ducks swam, the blue sky dappled with white clouds, the 
sweet-smelling ricks of hay. How those memories—aye, and 
many another quiet, beloved recollection—floated through my 
mind at that time! 


XXIII 

AFTER THE MAZURKA 

At supper the young man whom I have mentioned seated him¬ 
self beside me at the children’s table, and treated me with an 
amount of attention which would have flattered my self-esteem 
had I been able, after the occurrence just related, to give a 
thought to anything beyond my failure in the mazurka. How¬ 
ever, the young man seemed determined to cheer me up. He 
jested, called me “ old boy,” and finally (since none of the elder 
folks were looking at us) began to help me to wine, first from one 
bottle and then from another, and to force me to drink it off 
quickly. 
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By the time (towards the end of supper) that a servant had 
poured me out a quarter of a glass of champagne, and the young 
man had straightway bid him fill it up and urged me to drink 
the beverage off at a draught, I had begun to feel a grateful 
warmth diffusing itself through my body. I also felt well- 
disposed towards my kind patron, and began to laugh heartily 
at everything. Suddenly the music of the Grosvater dance 
struck up, and every one rushed from the table. My friendship 
with the young man had now outlived its day; so, whereas he 
joined a group of the older folks, I approached Madame Valakhin 
to hear what she and her daughter had to say to one another. 

“ Just Atf//-an-hour more? ” Sonctchka was imploring her. 

“ Impossible, my dearest.” 

“ Yet, only to please me —just this once ? ” Sonetchka went on 
persuasively. 

“ Well, what if I should be ill to-morrow through all this 
dissipation ? ” rejoined her mother, and was incautious enough 
to smile. 

“ There! You do consent, and we can stay after all! ” 
exclaimed Sonetchka, jumping for joy, 

“ What is to be done with such a girl ? ” said Madame. “ Well, 
run away and dance. Sec,” she added on perceiving myself, 
“ here is a cavalier ready waiting for you,” 

Sonetchka gave me her hand, and we darted off to the salon. 
The wine, added to Sonetchka’s presence and gaiety, had at once 
made me forget all about the unfortunate end of the mazurka. 
I kept executing the most splendid feats with my legs—-now 
imitating a horse as he throws out his hoofs in the trot, now 
stamping like a sheep infuriated at a dog, and all the while 
laughing regardless of appearances. 

Sonetchka also laughed unceasingly, whether we were whirling 
round in a circle or whether we stood still to watch an old lady 
whose painful movements with her feet showed the difficulty 
she had in walking. Finally Sonetchka nearly died of merriment 
when 1 jumped half-way to the ceiling in proof of my skill. 

As I passed a mirror in Grandmamma’s boudoir and glanced at 
myself 1 could see that my face was all in a perspiration and my 
hair dishevelled—the top-knot, in particular, being more erect 
than ever. Yet my general appearance looked so happy, 
healthy, and good-tempered that I felt wholly pleased with 
myself. 

u If I were always as I am now,” I thought, u I might yet be 
able to please people with my looks.” Yet as soon as I glanced 
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at my partner’s face again, and saw there not only the expres¬ 
sion of happiness, health, and good temper which had just 
pleased me in my own, but also a fresh and enchanting beauty 
besides, I felt dissatisfied with myself again. I understood 
how silly of me it was to hope to attract the attention of 
such a wonderful being as Sonetchka. I could not hope for 
reciprocity—could not even think of it, yet my heart was over¬ 
flowing with happiness. I could not imagine that the feeling 
of love which was filling my soul so pleasantly could require any 
happiness still greater, or wish for more than that that happiness 
should never cease. I felt perfectly contented. My heart beat 
like that of a dove, with the blood constantly flowing back to it, 
and I almost wept for joy. 

As we passed through the hall and peered into a little dark 
store-room beneath the staircase I thought: “ What bliss it 
would be if I could pass the rest of my life with her in that 
dark comer, and never let anybody know that we were there! ” 

“ It has been a delightful evening, hasn’t it? ” I asked her in 
a low, tremulous voice. Then I quickened my steps—as much 
out of fear of what I had said as out of fear of what I had meant 
to imply. 

“ Yes, very I ” she answered, and turned her face to look at 
me with an expression so kind that I ceased to be afraid. I 
went on: 

“ Particularly since supper. Yet if you could only know 
how I regret ” (I had nearly said “ how miserable I am at ”) 
“ your going, and to think that we shall see each other no more! ” 

“ But why shouldn't we? ” she asked, looking gravely at the 
comer of her pocket-handkerchief, and gliding her fingers over 
a latticed screen which we were passing. “ Every Tuesday and 
Friday I go with Mamma to the Iverskoi Prospect. I suppose 
you go for walks too sometimes ? ” 

“ Well, certainly I shall ask to go for one next Tuesday, and 
if they won’t take me I shall go by myself—even without my 
hat, if necessary. I know the way all right.” 

“ Bo you know what I have just thought of? ” she went on. 
“ You blow, I call some of the boys who come to see us thou . 
Shall you and I call each other thou too? Wilt thou?" she 
added, bending her head towards me and looking me straight 
in the eyes. 

At this moment a more lively section of the Grosvater dance 
began. 

“ Give me your hand,” I said, under the impression that the 
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music and din would drown my exact words, but she smilingly 
replied, “ Thy hand, not your hand.” Yet the dance was over 
before I had succeeded in saying thou, even though I kept 
conning over phrases in which the pronoun could be employed— 
and employed more than once. All that I wanted was the 
courage to say it. 

“ Wilt tlum ? ” and u thy hand ” sounded continually in my ears, 
and caused in me a kind of intoxication. I could hear and see 
nothing but Sonetchka. I watched her mother take her curls, 
lay them Hat behind her cars (thus disclosing portions of her 
forehead and temples which I had not yet seen), and wrap her 
up so completely in the green shawl that nothing was left visible 
but the tip of her nose. Indeed, I could see that, if her little 
rosy fingers had not made a small opening near her mouth, she 
would have been unable to breathe. Finally I saw her leave 
her mother’s arm for an instant on the staircase, and turn and 
nod to us quickly before she disappeared through the doorway. 

Woloda, the I wins, the young Prince Etienne, and myself 
were all of us in love with Sonetchka, and all of us standing on 
the staircase to follow her with our eyes. To whom in particular 
she had nodded I do not know, but at the moment I firmly 
believed it to be myself. In taking leave of the Iwins, I spoke 
quite unconcernedly, and even coldly, to Seriosha before I finally 
shook hands with him. Though he tried to appear absolutely 
indiderent, 1 think that he understood that from that day forth 
he had lost both my affection and his power over me, as well 
as that he regretted it. 


XXIV 

IN BED 

“ How could I have managed to be so long and so passionately 
devoted to Seriosha? ” I asked myself as I lay in bed that night. 
“ He never either understood, appreciated, or deserved my 
love. But Sonetchka 1 What a darling she isl ‘ Wilt thou 7 ’ 
Thy hand M ” 

I crept closer to the pillows, imagined to myself her lovely 
face, covered my head over with the bedclothes, tucked the 
counterpane in on all sides, and, thus snugly covered, lay quiet 
and enjoying the warrrith until I became wholly absorbed in 
pleasant fancies and reminiscences. 

If I stared fixedly at the inside of the sheet above me I found 
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that I could see her as clearly as I had done an hour ago. I 
could talk to her in my thoughts, and, though it was a con¬ 
versation of irrational tenor, I derived the greatest delight from 
it, seeing that “ thou ” and “ thine ” and “ for thee ” and “ to 
thee ” occurred in it incessantly. These fancies were so vivid 
that I could not sleep for the sweetness of my emotion, and felt 
as though I must communicate my superabundant happiness 
to some one. 

“The darling!” I said, half-aloud, as I turned over; then, 
“ Woloda, are you asleep? ” 

“ No,” he replied in a sleepy voice. “ What’s the matter? ” 

“ I am in love, Woloda—terribly in love with Sonetchka.” 

“ Well? Anything else? ” he replied, stretching himself, 

“ Oh, but you cannot imagine what I feel. Just now, as I 
lay covered over with the counterpane, I could see her and talk 
to her so clearly that it was marvellous! And, do you know, 
while I was lying thinking about her—I don’t know why it was, 
but all at once I felt so sad that I could have cried.” 

Woloda made a movement of some sort. 

“ One thing only I wish for,” I continued; “ and that is that 
I could always be with her and always be seeing her. Just that. 
You are in love too, I believe. Confess that you are.” 

It was strange, but somehow I wanted every one to be in love 
with Sonetchka, and every one to tell me that they were so. 

“ So that’s how it is with you? ” said Woloda, turning round 
to me. “ Well, I can understand it.” 

“ I can see that you cannot sleep,” I remarked, observing by 
his bright eyes that he was anything but drowsy. “ Well, cover 
yourself over so ” (and I pulled the bedclothes over him), “ and 
then let us talk about her. Isn’t she splendid? If she were to 
say to me, ‘ Nicolinka, jump out of the window,’ or 4 jump into 
the fire,’ I should say, ‘Yes, I will do it at once and rejoice in 
doing it.’ Oh, how glorious she is 1 ” 

I went on picturing her again and again to my imagination, 
and, to enjoy the vision the better, turned over on my side and 
buried my head in the pillows, murmuring, “ Oh, I want to cry, 
Woloda.” 

“ What a fool you are! ” he said with a slight laugh. Then, 
after a moment’s silence, he added: “lam not like you. I think 
I would rather sit and talk with her.” 

“ Ah! Then you are in love with her! ” I interrupted. 

“ And then,” went on Woloda, smiling tenderly, “ kiss her 
fingers and eyes and lips and nose and feet—kiss all of her.” 
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“ How absurd I ” I exclaimed from beneath the pillows. 

“ Ah, you don’t understand things/’ said Woloda with 
contempt. 

“ I &o understand. It’s you who don’t understand things, and 
you talk rubbish, too,” 1 replied, half-crying. 

“ Well, there is nothing to cry about,” he concluded. “ She 
is only a girl/' 


XXV 

THE LETTER 

On the x6th of April, nearly six months after the day just 
described, Papa entered our schoolroom and told us that that 
night we must start with him for our country house. I felt a 
pang at my heart when I heard the news, and my thoughts at 
once turned to Mamma. The cause of our unexpected departure 
was the following letter; 

“ Petrovskoe, 12th April. 

“ Only this moment (i.e. at ten o’clock in the evening) have I 
received your dear letter of the 3 rd of April, but, as usual, I 
answer it at once, Fedor brought it yesterday from town, but, 
as it was late, he did not give it to Mimi till this morning, and 
Mimi (since I was unwell) kept it from me all day. I have been 
a little feverish. In fact, to tell the truth, this is the fourth day 
that I have been in bed. 

“ Yet do not be uneasy. I feel almost myself again now, and if 
Ivan Vassilitch should allow me, I think of getting up to-morrow. 

“ On Friday last I took the girls for a drive, and, close to the 
little bridge by the turning on to the high road (the place which 
always makes me nervous), the horses and carriage stuck fast in 
the mud. Well, the day being fine, I thought that we would 
walk a little up the road until the carriage should be extricated, 
but no sooner had we reached the chapel than I felt obliged to 
sit down, I was so tired, and in this way half-an-hour passed 
while help was being sent for to get the carriage dug out. I felt 
cold, for 1 had only thin boots on, and they had been wet through. 
After luncheon, too, I had alternate cold and hot fits, yet still 
continued to follow our ordinary routine. 

“ When tea was over I sat down to the piano to play a duet 
with Lubotshka ( you would be astonished to hear what progress 
she has made l), but imagine my surprise when I found that I 
could not count the beats! Several times I began to do so. 
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yet always felt confused in my head, and kept hearing strange 
noises in my ears. I would begin ‘ One—two—three— * and 
then suddenly go on ‘ —eight—fifteen/ and so on, as though I 
were talking nonsense and could not help it. At last Mimi came 
to my assistance and forced me to retire to bed. That was how 
my illness began, and it was all through my own fault. The 
next day I had a good deal of fever, and our good Ivan Vassilitch 
came. He has not left us since, but promises soon to restore 
me to the world.” 

“ What a wonderful old man he is! While I was feverish and 
delirious he sat the whole night by my bedside without once 
closing his eyes; and at this moment (since he knows 1 am busy 
writing) he is with the girls in the divannaia, and I can hear him 
telling them German stories, and them laughing as they listen 
to him. 

“ ‘ La Belle Flamande/ as you call her, is now spending her 
second week here as my guest (her mother having gone to pay 
a visit somewhere), and she is most attentive and attached 
to me. She even tells me her secret affairs. Under different 
circumstances her beautiful face, good-temper, and youth might 
have made a most excellent girl of her, but in the society in 
which according to her own account, she moves she will be 
wasted. The idea has more than once occurred to me that, had 
I not had so many children of my own, it would have been a 
deed of mercy to have adopted her. 

Lubotshka had meant to write to you herself, but she has 
torn up three sheets of paper, saying: * I know what a quizzer 
Papa always is. If he were to find a single fault in my letter 
he would show .it to everybody/ Katenka is as charming as 
usual, and Mimi, too, is good, but tiresome. 

“ Now let me speak of more serious matters. You write to 
me that your affairs are not going well this winter, and that you 
wish to break into the revenues of Chabarovska. It seems 
to me strange that you should think it necessary to ask my 
consent. Surely what belongs to me belongs no less to you ? 
You are so kind-hearted, dear, that, for fear of worrying me, 
you conceal the real state of things, but I can guess that you 
have lost a great deal at cards, as also that you are afraid of my 
being angry at that. Yet, so long as you can tide over this 
crisis, I shall not think much of it, and you need not be uneasy* 
I have grown accustomed to no longer relying, so far as the 
children are concerned, upon your gains at play, nor yet—excuse 
me for saying so—upon your income. Therefore your losses 
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cause me as little anxiety as your gains give me pleasure. 
What I really grieve over is your unhappy passion itself for 
gambling—-a passion which bereaves me of part of your tender 
affect ion and obliges me to tell you such bitter truths as (God 
knows with what pain) I am now telling you. I never cease to 
beseech Ilim that He may preserve us, not from poverty (for 
what is poverty?), but from the terrible juncture which would 
arise should the interests of the children, which I am called upon 
to protect, ever come into collision with our own. Hitherto God 
has listened to my prayers. You have never yet overstepped 
the limit beyond which we should be obliged either to sacrifice 
property which would no longer belong to us, but to the children, 
or— - It is terrible to think of, but the dreadful misfortune at 
which I hint is forever hanging over our heads. Yes, it is the 
heavy cross which God has given us both to carry. 

“ Also, you write about the children, and come back to our 
old point of difference by asking my consent to your placing them 
at a boarding-school. You know my objection to that kind of 
education. I do not know, dear, whether you will accede to my 
request, but I nevertheless beseech you, by your love for me, to 
give me your promise that never so long as I am alive, nor yet 
after my death (if God should see fit to separate us), shall such 
a thing be done. 

“ Also, you write that our affairs render it indispensable for 
you to visit St. Petersburg. The Lord go with you! Go and 
return as soon as possible. Without you we shall all of us be 

lonely. 

“ Spring is coming in beautifully. We keep the door on to 
the terrace always open now, while the path to the orangery 
is dry and the peach-trees are in full blossom. Only here and 
there is there a little snow remaining. The swallows are arriving, 
and to-day Lubotshka brought me the first flowers. The doctor 
says that in about three days’ time I shall be well again and able 
to take the open air and to enjoy the April sun. Now, au revoir, 
my dearest one. Do not be alarmed, I beg of you, either on 
account of my illness or on account of your losses at play. End 
the crisis as soon as possible, and then return here with the 
children for the summer. 1 am making wonderful plans for our 
passing of it, and X only need your presence to realise them.” 

The rest of the letter was written in French, as well as in a 
strange, uncertain hand, on another piece of paper. I tran¬ 
scribe it word for word: 

“ Do not believe what I have just written to you about my 
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illness. It is more serious than any one knows. I alone know 
that I shall never leave my bed again. Do not, therefore, delay 
a minute in coming here with the children. Perhaps it may yet 
be permitted me to embrace and bless them. It is my hist wish 
that it should be so. I know what a terrible blow this will be 
to you, but you would have had to hear it sooner or later—-if 
not from me, at least from others. Let us try to bear the 
calamity with fortitude, and place our trust in the mercy of God. 
Let us submit ourselves to His will. Do not think that what I am 
writing is some delusion of my sick imagination. On the contrary, 
I am perfectly clear at this moment, and absolutely calm. Nor 
must you comfort yourself with the false hope that these are the 
unreal, confused feelings of a despondent spirit, for I feel— 
indeed, I know , since God has deigned to reveal it to me—that I 
have now but a very short time to live. Will my love for you 
and the children cease with my life ? 1 know that that can never 

be. At this moment I am too full of that love to be capable 
of believing that such a feeling (which constitutes a part 
of my very existence) can ever perish. My soul can never lack 
its love for you, and I know that that love will exist for ever, 
since such a feeling could never have been awakened if it were 
not to be eternal. I shall no longer be with you, yet I firmly 
believe that my love will cleave to you always; and from that 
thought I glean such comfort that I await the approach of death 
calmly and without fear. Yes, I am calm, and God knows that 
I have ever looked, and do look now, upon death as no more 
than the passage to a better life. Yet why do tears blind my 
eyes? Why should the children lose a mother's love? Why 
must you, my husband, experience such a heavy and unlooked- 
for blow? Why must I die when your love was making life so 
inexpressibly happy for me? 

“ But His holy will be done! 

“ The tears prevent my writing more. It may be that I 
shall never see you again. I thank you, my darling beyond all 
price, for all the felicity with which you have surrounded me in 
this life. Soon I shall appear before God Himself to pray that 
He may reward you. Farewell, my dearest I Remember that, 
if I am no longer here, my love will none the less never and 
nowhere fail you. Farewell, Woloda—farewell, my pet I Fare¬ 
well, my Benjamin, my little Nicolinkal Surely they will never 
forget me? ” 

With this letter had come also a French note from Mimi, in 
which the latter said: 
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u The sad circumstances of which she has written to you are 
but too surely confirmed by the words of the doctor. Yesterday 
evening she ordered the letter to be posted at once, but, thinking 
that she did so in delirium, T waited until this morning, with the 
intention of sealing and sending it then. Hardly had I done so 
when Natalia Nicolacvna asked me what I had done with the 
letter, and told me to bum it if not yet despatched. She is 
forever speaking of it, and saying that it will kill you. Do not 
delay your departure for an instant if you wish to see the angel 
before she leaves us. Pray excuse this scribble, but I have not 
slept now for three nights. You know how much I love her.” 

Later 1 heard from Natalia Savishna (who passed the whole of 
the night of the nth April at Mamma’s bedside) that, after 
writing the first part of the letter, Mamma laid it down upon the 
table beside her and went to sleep for a while. 

“ I confess,” said Natalia Savishna, “ that I too fell asleep 
in the arm-chair, and let my knitting slip from my hands. 
Suddenly, towards one o’clock in the morning, I heard her saying 
something; whereupon I opened my eyes and looked at her. 
My darling was sitting up in bed, with her hands clasped together 
and streams of tears gushing from her eyes. 

“ 1 It is all over now/ she said, and hid her face in her hands. 

“ I sprang to my feet, and asked what the matter was. 

“ 4 Ah, Natalia Savishna, if you could only know what I have 
just seen! ’ she said; yet, for all my asking, she would say no 
more, beyond commanding me to hand her the letter. To that 
letter she added something, and then said that it must be sent 
off directly. From that moment she grew rapidly worse.” 


XXVI 

WHAT AWAITED US AT THE COUNTRY-HOUSE 

On the 18 th of April we descended from the carriage at the front 
door of the house at Petrovskoe. All the way from Moscow 
Papa had been preoccupied, and when Woloda had asked him 
“ whether Mamma was ill ” he had looked at him sadly and 
nodded an affirmative. Nevertheless he had grown more 
composed during the journey, and it was only when we were 
actually approaching the house that his face again, began to grow 
anxious, until, as he leaped from the carriage and asked Foka 
(who had run breathlessly to meet us), “ How is Natalia 
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Nicolaevna now?” his voice was trembling and his eyes had 
filled with tears. The good old Foka looked at us, and then 
lowered his gaze again. Finally he said as he opened the hall- 
door and turned his head aside: “ It is the sixth day since she 
has not left her bed.” 

Milka (who,as we afterwards learned, had never ceased to whine 
from the day when Mamma was taken ill) came leaping joyfully 
to meet Papa, and barking a welcome as she licked his hands, 
but Papa put her aside, and went first to the drawing-room, 
and then into the divannaia, from which a door led into the 
bedroom. The nearer he approached the latter, the more did 
his movements express the agitation that he felt. Entering the 
divannaicij he crossed it on tiptoe, seeming to hold his breath. 
Even then he had to stop and make the sign of the cross before 
he could summon up courage to turn the handle. At the same 
moment Mimi, with dishevelled hair and eyes red with weeping, 
came hastily out of the corridor. 

“Ah, Peter Alexandritch! ” she said in a whisper and with a 
marked expression of despair. Then, observing that Papa was 
trying to open the door, she whispered again: 

“ Not here. This door is locked. Go round to the door on 
the other side.” 

Oh, how terribly all this wrought upon^ my imagination, 
racked as it was by grief and terrible forebodings! 

So we went round to the other side. In the corridor we met 
the gardener, Akim, who had been wont to amuse us with his 
grimaces, but at this moment I could see nothing comical in him. 
Indeed, the sight of his thoughtless, indifferent face struck me 
more painfully than anything else. In the maidservants’ hall, 
through which we had to pass, two maids were sitting at their 
work, but rose to salute us with an expression so mournful that 
I felt completely overwhelmed. 

Passing also through Mimi’s room, Papa opened the door of 
the bedroom, and we entered. The two windows on the right 
were curtained over, and close to them was seated Natalia 
Savishna, spectacles on nose and engaged in darning stockings. 
She did not approach us to kiss me as she had been used to do, but 
just rose and looked at us, her tears beginning to flow afresh. 
Somehow it frightened me to see every one, on beholding us, 
begin to cry, although they had been calm enough before. 

On the left stood the bed behind a screen, while in the great 
arm-chair the doctor lay asleep. Beside the bed a young, fair¬ 
haired, and remarkably beautiful girl in a white morning wrapper 
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was applying ice to Mamma’s head, but Mamma herself I 
could not sec. This girl was “ La Belle Flamande ” of whom 
Mamma had written, and who afterwards played so important 
a part in our family life. As we entered she disengaged one of 
her hands, straightened, the pleats of her dress on her bosom, 
and whispered, “ She is insensible.” Though I was in an agony 
of grief, 1 observed at that moment every little detail. 

It was almost dark in.the room, and very hot, while the air 
was heavy with the mingled scent of mint, eau-de-cologne, 
camomile, and Hoffman’s pastilles. The latter ingredient 
caught my attention so strongly that even now I can never 
hear of it, or even think of it, without my memory carrying me 
bade to that dark, close room, and all the details of that 
dreadful time. 

Mamma’s eyes were wide open, but they could not see us. 
Never shall I forget the terrible expression in them—the expres¬ 
sion of agonies of suffering! 

Then we were taken away. 

When, later, i was able to ask Natalia Savishna about 
Mamma’s last moments she told me the following: 

“ After you were taken out of the room, my beloved one 
struggled for a long time, as though some one were trying to 
strangle her. Then at last she laid her head back upon the 
pillow, and slept softly, peacefully, like an angel from Heaven. 
I went away for a moment to see about her medicine, and just 
as I entered the room again my darling was throwing themed- 
clothes from off her and calling for your Papa. He stoopedrover 
her, but strength failed her to say what she wanted to. All she 
could do was to open her lips and gasp, 4 My God, my God! The 
children, the children l ’ I would have run to fetch you, but 
Ivan Vassilitch stopped me, saying that it would only excite 
her— it were best not to do so. Then suddenly she stretched her 
arms out, and dropped them again. What she meant by that 
gesture the good God alone knows, but I think that in it she was 
blessing you—you the children whom she could not see. God 
did not grant her to see her little ones before her death. Then 
she raised herself up—did my love, my darling—-yes, just so 
with her hands, and exclaimed in a voice which I cannot bear 
to remember, 1 Mother of God, never forsake them 1 ’ 

“ Then the pain mounted to her heart, and from her eyes it 
was plain that she suffered terribly, my poor one! She sank 
bade upon the pillows, tore the bedclothes with her teeth, and 
wept—wept ” 
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“ Yes, and what then? ” I asked; but Natalia Savishna could 
say no more. She turned away and cried bitterly. 

Mamma had expired in terrible agonies. 


XXVII 

GRIEF 

Late the following evening I thought I would like to look at 
her once more; so, conquering an involuntary sense of fear, 
I gently opened the door of the salon and entered on tiptoe. 

In the middle of the room, on a table, lay the coffin, with wax 
candles burning all round it on tall silver candelabra. In the 
further corner sat the chanter, reading the Psalms in a low, 
monotonous voice. I stopped at the door and tried to look, 
but my eyes were so weak with crying, and my nerves so terribly 
on edge, that I could distinguish nothing. Every object 
seemed to mingle together in a strange blur—the candles, the 
brocade, the velvet, the great candelabra, the pink satin cushion 
trimmed with lace, the chaplet of flowers, the ribboned cap, and 
—something of a transparent, waxlike colour. I mounted a 
chair to see her face, yet where it should have been I could 
see only that wax-like, transparent something. I could not 
believe it to be her face. Yet, as I stood gazing at it, 
I at last recognised the well-known, beloved features. I 
shuddered “with horror to realise that it was she. Why were 
those eyes so sunken? What had laid that dreadful paleness 
upon her cheeks and stamped the black spot beneath the 
transparent skin on one of them ? Why was the expression of 
the whole face so cold and severe? Why were the lips so white, 
and their outline so beautiful, so majestic, so expressive of an 
unnatural calm that, as I looked at them, a chill shudder ran 
through my hair and down my back? 

Somehow, as I gazed, an irrepressible, incomprehensible 
power seemed to compel me to keep my eyes fixed upon that 
lifeless face. I could not turn away, and my imagination began 
to picture before me scenes of her active life and happiness. I 
forgot that the corpse lying before me now-—the thing at which 
I was gazing unconsciously as at an object which had nothing 
in common with my dreams—was she . I fancied I could see 
her—now here, now there, alive, happy, and smiling. Then 
some well-known feature in the face at which I was gazing would 
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suddenly arrest my attention, and in a flash I would recall the 
terrible reality and shudder—though still unable to turn my 
eyes away. 

Then again the dreams would replace reality—then again the 
reality put to flight the dreams. At last the consciousness of 
both left me, and for a while I became insensible. 

How long I remained in that condition I do not know, nor yet 
how it occurred. I only know that for a time I lost all sense of 
existence, and experienced a kind of vague blissfulness which, 
though grand and sweet, was also sad. It may be that, as it 
ascended to a better world, her beautiful soul had looked down 
with longing at the world in which she had left us—that it had 
seen my sorrow, and, pitying me, had returned to earth on the 
wings of love to console and bless me with a heavenly smile of 
compassion. 

The door creaked as the chanter entered who was to relieve 
his predecessor. The noise awakened me, and my first thought 
was that, seeing me standing on the chair in a posture which had 
nothing touching in its aspect, he might take me for an unfeeling 
boy who had climbed on to the chair out of mere curiosity: 
wherefore I hastened to make the sign of the cross, to bend 
down my head, and to burst out crying. As I recall now my 
impressions of that episode I find that it was only during my 
moments of self-forgetfulness that my grief was whole-hearted. 
True, both before and after the funeral I never ceased to cry 
and to look miserable, yet I feel conscience-stricken when I recall 
that grief of mine, seeing that always present in it there was an 
element of conceit-—of a desire to show that I was more grieved 
than any one else, of an interest which I took in observing the 
effect produced upon others by my tears, and of an idle curiosity 
loading me to remark Mimics bonnet and the faces of all present. 
The mere circumstance that I despised myself for not feeling grief 
to the exclusion of everything else, and that I endeavoured to 
conceal the fact, shows that my sadness was insincere and un¬ 
natural. I took a delight in feeling that I was unhappy, and in 
trying to feel more so. Consequently this egotistic conscious¬ 
ness completely annulled any element of sincerity in my woe. 

That night I slept calmly and soundly (as is usual after any 
great emotion), and awoke with my tears dried and my nerves 
restored* At ten o’clock we were summoned to attend the pre¬ 
funeral requiem. 

The room was full of weeping servants and peasants who had 
come to bid farewell to their late mistress. During the service I 
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myself wept a great deal, made frequent signs of the cross, and 
performed many genuflections, but I did not pray with my soul, 
and felt, if anything, almost indifferent. My thoughts were 
chiefly centred upon the new coat which I was wearing (a 
garment which was tight and uncomfortable) and upon how to 
avoid soiling my trousers at the knees. Also I took the most 
minute notice of all present. 

Papa stood at the head of the coffin. He was as white as 
snow, and only with difficulty restrained his tears. His tall figure 
in its black frockcoat, his pale, expressive face, the graceful, 
assured manner in which, as usual, he made the sign of the cross 
or bowed until he touched the floor with his hand 1 or took the 
candle from the priest or went to the coffin—all were exceedingly 
effective; yet for some reason or another I felt a grudge against 
him for that very ability to appear effective at such a moment. 
Mimi stood leaning against the wall as though scarcely able to 
support herself. Her dress was all awry and covered with 
feathers, and her cap cocked to one side, while her eyes were red 
with weeping, her legs trembling under her, and she sobbed 
incessantly in a heartrending manner as ever and again she 
buried her face in her handkerchief or her hands. I imagine 
that she did this to check her continual sobbing without 
being seen by the spectators. I remember, too, her telling 
Papa, the evening before, that Mamma’s death had come upon 
her as a blow from which she could never hope to recover; that 
with Mamma she had lost everything; but that “ the angel/ ’ as 
she called my mother, had not forgotten her when at the point 
of death, since she had declared her wish to render her (Mimi’s) 
and Katenka’s fortunes secure for ever. Mimi had shed bitter 
tears while relating this, and very likely her sorrow, if not wholly 
pure and disinterested, was in the main sincere. Lubotshka, in 
black garments and suffused with tears, stood with her head 
bowed upon her breast. She rarely looked at the coffin, yet 
whenever she did so her face expressed a sort of childish fear. 
Katenka stood near her mother, and, despite her lengthened 
face, looked as lovely as ever. Woloda’s frank nature was 
frank also in grief. He stood looking grave and as though he 
were staring at some object with fixed eyes. Then suddenly his 
lips would begin to quiver, and he would hastily make the sign of 
the cross, and bend his head again. 

Such of those present as were strangers I found intolerable. 
In fact, the phrases of condolence with which they addressed 
1 A custom of the Greek funeral rite. 
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Papa (such, for instance, as that “ she is better off now,” “ she 
was too good for this world,” and so on) awakened in me some¬ 
thing like fury. What right had they to weep over or to talk 
about her? Some of them, in referring to ourselves, called us 
“ orphans just as though it were not a matter of common 
knowledge that children who have lost their mother are known 
as orphans 1 Probably (I thought) they liked to be the first 
to give us that name, just as some people find pleasure in being 
the first to address a newly-married girl as “ Madame.” 

In a far corner of the room, and almost hidden by the open 
door of the dining-room, stood a grey old woman with bent 
knees. With hands clasped together and eyes lifted to heaven, 
she prayed only—not wept. Her soul was in the presence of 
God, and she was asking Him soon to reunite her to her whom 
she had loved beyond all beings on this earth, and whom she 
steadfastly believed that she would very soon meet again, 

“ There stands one who sincerely loved her,” I thought to 
myself, and felt ashamed. 

The requiem was over. They uncovered the face of the 
deceased, and all present except ourselves went to the coffin to 
give her the kiss of farewell. 

One of the last to take leave of her departed mistress was a 
peasant woman who was holding by the hand a pretty little girl 
of five whom she had brought with her, God knows for what 
reason. Just at a moment when I chanced to drop my wet 
handkerchief and was stooping to pick it up again, a loud, 
piercing scream startled me, and filled me with such terror that, 
were I to live a hundred years more, I should never forget it. 
Even now the recollection always sends a cold shudder through 
my frame. I raised my head. Standing on the chair near the 
coffin was the peasant woman, while struggling and fighting in 
her arms was the little girl, and it was this same poor child who 
had screamed with such dreadful, desperate frenzy as, straining 
her terrified face away, she still continued to gaze with dilated 
eyes at the face of the corpse. I too screamed in a voice perhaps 
more dreadful still, and ran headlong from the room. 

Only now did I understand the source of the strong, oppressive 
smell which, mingling with the scent of the incense, filled the 
chamber, while the thought that the face which, but a few days 
ago, had been full of freshness and beauty—the face which I loved 
more than anything else in all the world—was now capable of 
inspiring horror at length revealed to me, as though for the first 
time, the terrible truth, and filled my soul with despair, 

D 39* 
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XXVIII 

SAB RECOLLECTIONS 

Mamma was no longer with us, but our life went on as usual. 
We went to bed and got up at the same times and in the same 
rooms; breakfast, luncheon, and supper continued to be at their 
usual hours; everything remained standing in its accustomed 
place; nothing in the house or in our mode of life was altered: 
only, she was not there. 

Yet it seemed to me as though such a misfortune ought to 
have changed everything. Our old mode of life appeared like 
an insult to her memory. It recalled too vividly her presence. 

The day before the funeral I felt as though I should like to 
rest a little after luncheon, and accordingly went to Natalia 
Savishna's room with the intention of installing myself com¬ 
fortably under the warm, soft down of the quilt on her bed. 
When I entered I found Natalia herself lying on the bed and 
apparently asleep, but, on hearing my footsteps, she raised her¬ 
self up, removed the handkerchief which had been protecting 
her face from the flies, and, adjusting her cap, sat forward on the 
edge of the bed. Since it frequently happened that I came to 
lie down in her room, she guessed my errand at once, and said: 

“ So you have come to rest here a little, have you ? Lie down, 
then, my dearest.” 

“ Oh, but what is the matter with you, Natalia Savishna? ” 
I exclaimed as I forced her back again. “ I did not come for 
that. No, you are tired yourself, so you lie down.” 

“ I am quite rested now, darling,” she said (though I knew 
that it was many a night since she had closed her eyes). “Yes, 
I am indeed, and have no wish to sleep again,” she added with 
a deep sigh. 

I felt as though I wanted to speak to her of our misfortune, 
since I knew her sincerity and love, and thought that it would 
be a consolation to me to weep with her. 

“ Natalia Savishna,” I said after a pause, as I seated myself 
upon the bed, “ who would ever have thought of this ? ” 

The old woman looked at me with astonishment, for she did 
not quite understand my question^ 

“ Yes, who would ever have thought of it? ” I repeated. 

“ Ah, my darling,” she said with a glance of tender com- 
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passion, “ it is not only ‘ Who would ever have thought of it? ’ 
but ‘ Who, even now, would ever believe it? ’ I am old, and 
my bones should long ago have gone to rest rather than that I 
should have lived to see the old master, your Grandpapa of 
blessed memory, and Prince Nicola Miehaelovitch, and his two 
brothers, and your sister Amenka all buried before me, though 
all younger than myself—and now my darling, to my never- 
ending sorrow, gone home before mel Yet it has been God’s 
will. He took her away because she was worthy to be taken, 
and because He has need of the good ones.” 

This simple thought seemed to me a consolation, and I pressed 
closer to Natalia. She laid her hands upon my head as she 
looked upward with eyes expressive of a deep, but resigned, 
sorrow. In her soul was a sure and certain hope that God 
would not long separate her from the one upon whom the whole 
strength of her love had for many years been concentrated. 

“ Yes, my dear,” she went on, “ it is a long time now since I 
used to nurse and fondle her, and she used to call me Natasha. 
She used to come jumping upon me, and caressing and kissing 
me, and say, ‘ My Nashik, my darling, my ducky,’ and I used to 
answer jokingly, ‘ Well, my love, I don’t believe that you do 
love me. You will be a grown-up young lady soon, and going 
away to be married, and will leave your Nashik forgotten.’ 
Then she would grow thoughtful and say, ‘ I think I had better 
not marry if my Nashik cannot go with me, for I mean never to 
leave her.’. Yet, alas 1 she has left me now 1 Who was there in 
the world she did not love? Yes, my dearest, it must never be 
possible for you to forget your Mamma. She was not a being 
of earth—she was an angel from Heaven. When her soul has 
entered the heavenly kingdom she will continue to love you and 
to be proud of you even there.” 

“ But why do you say ‘ when her soul has entered the heavenly 
kingdom ’ ? ” I asked. “ I believe it is there now.” 

“No, my dearest,” replied Natalia as she lowered her voice 
and pressed herself yet closer to me, “ her soul is still here,” and 
she pointed upwards. She spoke in a whisper, but with such an 
intensity of conviction that I too involuntarily raised my eyes 
and looked at the ceiling, as though expecting to see something 
there. “ Before the souls of the just enter Paradise they have 
to undergo forty trials for forty days, and during that time they 
hover around their earthly home," * 

SUe went on speaking for some time in this strain—speaking 
1 A Russian popular legend. 
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with the same simplicity and conviction as though she were 
relating common things which she herself had witnessed, and to 
doubt which could never enter into any one's head. I listened 
almost breathlessly, and though I did not understand all she 
said, I never for a moment doubted her word. 

“Yes, my darling, she is here now, and perhaps looking at 
us and listening to what we are saying," concluded Natalia. 
Raising her head, she remained silent for a while. At length 
she wiped away the tears which were streaming from her eyes, 
looked me straight in the face, and said in a voice trembling 
with emotion: 

“ Ah, it is through many trials that God is leading me to Him. 
Why, indeed, am I still here? Whom have I to live for? 
Whom have I to love? " 

“ Do you not love us, then? " I asked sadly, and half-choking 
with my tears. 

“ Yes, God knows that I love you, my darling; but to love 
any one as I loved her —that I cannot do." 

She could say no more, but turned her head aside and wept 
bitterly. As for me, I no longer thought of going to sleep, but 
sat silently with her and mingled my tears with hers. 

Presently Foka entered the room, but, on seeing our emotion 
and not wishing to disturb us, stopped short at the door. 

“ Do you want anything, my good Foka? " asked Natalia as 
she wiped away her tears. 

“ If you please, half-a-pound of currants, four pounds of 
sugar, and three pounds of rice for the kutia” 1 

“ Yes, in one moment," said Natalia as she took a pinch of 
snuff and hastened to her drawers. All traces of the grief 
aroused by our conversation disappeared on the instant that 
she had duties to fulfil, for she looked upon those duties as 
of paramount importance. 

“But why four pounds? " she objected as she weighed the 
sugar on a steelyard. “ Three and a half would be sufficient," 
and she withdrew a few lumps. “ How is it, too, that, though 
I weighed out eight pounds of rice yesterday, more is wanted 
now? No offence to you, Foka, but I am not going to waste 
rice like that. I suppose Yanka is glad that there is confusion 
in the house just now, for he thinks that nothing will be looked 
after, but I am not going to have any careless extravagance 
with my master’s goods. Did one ever hear of such a thing? 
Eight pounds l " 

1 Cakes partaken of by the mourners at a Russian funeral. 
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“ Well, I have nothing to do with it. He says it is all gone, 
that’s all.” 

“ Hm, hm! Well, there it is. Let him take it.” 

I was struck by the sudden transition from the touching sensi¬ 
bility with which she had just been speaking to me to this petty 
reckoning and captiousness. Yet, thinking it over afterwards, 
I recognised that it was merely because, in spite of what was 
lying on her heart, she retained the habit of duty, and that it 
was the strength of that habit which enabled her to pursue her 
functions as of old. Her grief was too strong and too true to 
require any pretence of being unable to fulfil trivial tasks, nor 
would she have understood that any one could so pretend. 
Vanity is a sentiment so entirely at variance with genuine 
grief, yet a sentiment so inherent in human nature, that even 
the most poignant sorrow does not always drive it wholly forth. 
Vanity mingled with grief shows itself in a desire to be 
recognised as unhappy or resigned; and this ignoble desire—an 
aspiration which, for all that we may not acknowledge it, is 
rarely absent, even in cases of the utmost affliction—takes off 
greatly from the force, the dignity, and the sincerity of grief. 
Natalia Savishna had been so sorely smitten by her misfortune 
that not a single wish of her own remained in her soul—she went 
on living purely by habit. 

Having handed over the provisions to Foka, and reminded 
him of the refreshments which must be ready for the priests, 
she took up her knitting and seated herself by my side again. 
The conversation reverted to the old topic, and we once more 
mourned and shed tears together. These talks with Natalia I 
repeated every day, for her quiet tears and words of devotion 
brought me relief and comfort. Soon, however, a parting came. 
Three days after the funeral we returned to Moscow, and I never 
saw her again. 

Grandmamma received the sad tidings only on our return to 
her house, and her grief was extraordinary. At first we were not 
allowed to see her, since for a whole week she was out of her 
mind, and the doctors were afraid for her life. Not only did she 
decline all medicine whatsoever, but she refused to speak to any¬ 
body or to take nourishment, and never dosed her eyes in sleep. 
Sometimes, as she sat alone in the arm-chair in her room, she 
would begin laughing and crying at the same time, with a sort of 
tearless grief, or else relapse into convulsions, and scream out 
dreadful, incoherent words in a horrible voice. It was the first 
dire sorrow which she had known in her life, and it reduced 
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her almost to distraction. She would begin accusing first one 
person, and then another, of bringing this misfortune upon her, 
and rail at and blame them with the most extraordinary virulence. 
Finally she would rise from her arm-chair, pace the room for a 
while, and end by falling senseless to the floor. 

Once, when I went to her room, she appeared to be sitting 
quietly in her chair, yet with an air which struck me as curious. 
Though her eyes were wide open, their glance was vacant and 
meaningless, and she seemed to gaze in my direction without 
seeing me. Suddenly her lips parted slowly in a smile, and she 
said in a touchingly tender voice: “ Come here, then, my 
dearest one; come here, my angel.” Thinking that it was 
myself she was addressing, I moved towards her, but it was not 
I whom she was beholding at that moment. “ Oh, my love,” she 
went on, “ if only you could know how distracted 1 have been, 
and how delighted I am to see you once more! ” I understood 
then that she believed herself to be looking upon Mamma, and 
halted where I was. “ They told me you were gone,” she con¬ 
cluded with a frown; “ but what nonsense I As if you could 
die before me 1 ” and she laughed a terrible, hysterical laugh. 

Only those who can love strongly can experience an over¬ 
whelming grief. Yet their very need of loving sometimes 
serves to throw off their grief from them and to save them. The 
moral nature of man is more tenacious of life than the physical, 
and grief never kills. 

After a time Grandmamma’s power of weeping came back to 
her, and she began to recover. Her first thought when her 
reason returned was for us children, and her love for us was 
greater than ever. We never left her arm-chair, and she would 
talk of Mamma, and weep softly, and caress us. 

Nobody who saw her grief could say that it was consciously 
exaggerated, for its expression was too strong and touching; 
yet for some reason or another my sympathy went out more 
to Natalia Savishna, and to this day I am convinced that nobody 
loved and regretted Mamma so purely and sincerely as did that 
simple-hearted, affectionate being. 

With Mamma’s death the happy time of my childhood came 
to an end, and a new epoch—the epoch of my boyhood—began; 
but since my memories of Natalia Savishna (who exercised such 
a strong and beneficial influence upon the bent of my mind and 
the development of my sensibility) belong rather to the first 
period, I will add a few words about her and her death before 
closing this portion of my life. 
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I heard later from people in the village that, after our return to 
Moscow, she found time hang very heavy on her hands. Although 
the drawers and shelves were still under her charge, and she 
never ceased to arrange and rearrange them—to take things out 
and to dispose of them afresh—she sadly missed the din and 
bustle of the seignorial mansion to which she had been accustomed 
from her childhood up. Consequently grief, the alteration in her 
mode of life, and her lack of activity soon combined to develop 
in her a malady to which she had always been more or less 
subject. 

Scarcely more than a year after Mamma’s death dropsy 
showed itself, and she took to her bed. I can imagine how 
sad it must have been for her to go on living—still more, to 
die—alone in that great empty house at Petrovskoe, with no 
relations or any one near her. Every one there esteemed 
and loved her, but she had formed no intimate friendships in the 
place, and was rather proud of the fact. That was because, 
enjoying her master’s confidence as she did, and having so much 
property under her care, she considered that intimacies would 
lead to culpable indulgence and condescension. Consequently 
(and perhaps, also, because she had nothing really in common 
with the other servants) she kept them all at a distance, and 
used to say that she “ recognised neither kinsman nor godfather 
in the house, and would permit of no exceptions with regard to 
her master’s property.” 

Instead, she sought and found consolation in fervent prayers 
to God. Yet sometimes, in those moments of weakness to 
which all of us are subject, and when man’s best solace is the 
tears and compassion of his fellow-creatures, she would take 
her old dog Moska on to her bed, and talk to it, and weep softly 
over it as it answered her caresses by licking her hands, with its 
yellow eyes fixed upon her. When Moska began to whine she 
would say as she quieted it: “ Enough, enough! I know with¬ 
out thy telling me that my time is near.” A month before her 
death she took out of her chest of drawers some fine white 
calico, white cambric, and pink ribbon, and, with the help of 
the maidservants, fashioned the garments in which she wished 
to be buried. Next she put everything on her shelves in order 
and handed the bailiff an inventory which she had made out 
with scrupulous accuracy. All that she kept back was a couple 
of silk gowns, an old shawl, and Grandpapa’s military uniform— 
things which had been presented to her absolutely, and which, 
thanks to her care and orderliness, were in an excellent state of 
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preservation—particularly the handsome gold embroidery on 
the uniform* 

Just before her death, again, she expressed a wish that one of 
the gowns (a pink one) should be made into a robe de chambre for 
Woloda; that the other one (a many-coloured gown) should be 
made into a similar garment for myself; and that the shawl 
should go to Lubotshka. As for the uniform, it was to devolve 
either to Woloda or to myself, according as the one or the other 
of us should first become an officer. All the rest of her property 
(save only forty roubles, which she set aside for her commemo¬ 
rative rites and to defray the costs of her burial) was to pass to 
her brother, a person with whom, since he lived a dissipated life 
in a distant province, she had had no intercourse. during her 
lifetime. When, eventually, he arrived to claim the inheritance, 
and found that its sum-total only amounted to twenty-five 
roubles in notes, he refused to believe it, and declared that it was 
impossible that his sister—a woman who for sixty years had had 
sole charge in a wealthy house, as well as all her life had been 
penurious and averse to giving away even the smallest thing— 
should have left no more: yet it was a fact. 

Though Natalia's last illness lasted for two months, she bore 
her sufferings with truly Christian fortitude. Never did she 
fret or complain, but, as usual, appealed continually to God. 
An hour before the end came she made her final confession, 
received the Sacrament with quiet joy, and was accorded 
extreme unction. Then she begged forgiveness of every one in 
the house for any wrong she might have done them, and re¬ 
quested the priest to send us word of the number of times she 
had blessed us for our love of her, as well as of how in her last 
moments she had implored our forgiveness if, in her ignorance, 
she had ever at any time given us offence. “ Yet a thief have 
I never been. Never have I used so much as a piece of thread 
that was not my own." Such was the one quality which she 
valued in herself. 

Dressed in the cap and gown prepared so long beforehand, 
and with her head resting upon the cushion made for the 
purpose, she conversed with the priest up to the very last 
moment; until, suddenly recollecting that she had left him 
nothing for the poor, she took out ten roubles, and asked him 
to distribute them in the parish. Lastly she made the sign of 
the cross, lay down, and expired—pronouncing with a smile of 
joy the name of the Almighty. 

She quitted life without a pang, and, so far from fearing 
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death, welcomed it as a blessing. How often do we hear that 
said, and how seldom is it a reality 1 Natalia Savishna had no 
reason to fear death for the simple reason that she died in a sure 
and certain faith and in strict obedience to the commands of the 
Gospel. Her whole life had been one of pure, disinterested love, 
of utter self-negation. Had her convictions been of a more 
enlightened order, her life directed to a higher aim, would that 
pure soul have been the more worthy of love and reverence? 
She accomplished the highest and best achievement in this 
world: she died without fear and without repining. 

They buried her where she had wished to lie—near the little 
mausoleum which still covers Mamma's tomb. The little mound 
beneath which she sleeps is overgrown with nettles and burdock, 
and surrounded by a black railing, but I never forget, when 
leaving the mausoleum, to approach that railing, and to salute 
the plot of earth within by bowing reverently to the ground. 

Sometimes, too, I stand thoughtfully between the railing and 
the mausoleum, and sad memories pass through my mind. Once 
the idea came to me as I stood there: “ Did Providence unite 
me to those two beings solely in order to make me regret them 
my life long? ” 


*jC>55>* 






PART II 

THE HISTORY OF MY BOYHOOD 


I 

A SLOW JOURNEY 

Again two carriages stood at the front door of the house at 
Petrovskoe. In one of them sat Mimi, the two girls, and their 
maid, with the bailiff, Jakoff, on the box, while in the other—a 
britchka —sat Woloda, myself, and our servant Vassili. Papa, 
who was to follow us to Moscow in a few days, was standing 
bareheaded on the entrance-steps. He made the sign of the 
cross at the windows of the carriages, and said: 

“ Christ go with you! Good-bye.” 

Jakoff and our coachman (for we had our own horses) lifted 
their caps in answer, and also made the sign of the cross. 

“ Amen. God go with us! ” 

The carriages began to roll away, and the birch-trees of the 
great avenue filed out of sight. 

I was not in the least depressed on this occasion, for my mind 
was not so much turned upon what I had left as upon what was 
awaiting me. In proportion as the various objects connected 
with the sad recollections which had recently filled my imagina¬ 
tion receded behind me, those recollections lost their power, 
and gave place to a consolatory feeling of life, youthful vigour, 
freshness, and hope. 

Seldom have I spent four days more—well, I will not say 
gaily, since I should still have shrunk from appearing gay— 
but more agreeably and pleasantly than those occupied by 
our journey. 

No longer were my eyes confronted with the closed door of 
Mamma’s room (which I had never been able to pass without a 
pang), nor with the covered piano (which nobody opened now, 
and at which I could never look without trembling), nor with 
mourning dresses (we had each of us on our ordinary travelling 
clothes), nor with all those other objects which recalled to me 
so vividly our irreparable loss, and forced me to abstain from 
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any manifestation of merriment lest I should unwittingly offend 
against her memory. 

On the contrary, a continual succession of new and exciting 
objects and places now caught and held my attention, and the 
charms of spring awakened in my soul a soothing sense of 
satisfaction with the present and of blissful hope for the future. 

Very early next morning the merciless Vassili (who had only 
just entered our service, and was therefore, like most people in 
such a position, zealous to a fault) came and stripped off my 
counterpane, affirming that it was time for me to get up, since 
everything was in readiness for us to continue our journey. 
Though I felt inclined to stretch myself and rebel—though I 
would gladly have spent another quarter of an hour in sweet 
enjoyment of my morning slumber—Vassili’s inexorable face 
showed that he would grant me no respite, but that he was ready 
to tear away the counterpane!twenty times more if necessary. 
Accordingly I submitted myself to the inevitable, and ran down 
into the courtyard to wash myself at the fountain. 

In the coffee-room a tea-kettle was already surmounting the 
fire whichMilka the ostler—as red in the face as a crab—was blow¬ 
ing with a pair of bellows. All was grey and misty in the court¬ 
yard, like steam from a smoking dunghill, but in the eastern 
sky the sun was diffusing a clear, cheerful radiance, and making ; 
the straw roofs of the sheds around the courtyard sparkle with ! 
the night dew. Beneath them stood our horses, tied to mangers, 
and I could hear the ceaseless sound of their chewing. A curly- 
haired dog which had been spending the night on a dry dunghill 
now rose in lazy fashion and, wagging its tail, walked slowly 
across the courtyard. j 

The bustling landlady opened the creaking gates, turned her 
meditative cows into the street (whence came the lowing and 
bellowing of other cattle), and exchanged a word or two with a 
sleepy neighbour. Philip, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up, was ' 
working the windlass of a draw-well, and sending sparkling I 
fresh water coursing into an oaken trough, while in the pool j 
beneath it some early-rising ducks were taking a bath. It gave ' 
me pleasure to watch his strongly-marked, bearded face, and ! 
the veins and muscles as they stood out upon his great powerful I 
hands whenever he made an extra effort. In the room behind ! 
the partition-wall where Mimi and the girls had slept (yet so i 
near to ourselves that we had exchanged confidences overnight) > 
movements now became audible, their maid kept passing in j 
and out with clothes, and at last the door opened and we were ! 
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summoned to breakfast. Woloda, however, remained in a state 
of bustle throughout as he ran to fetch first one article and then 
another and urged the maid to hasten her preparations. 

The horses were put to, and showed their impatience by tinkling 
their bells. Parcels, trunks, dressing-cases, and boxes were re¬ 
placed, and we set about taking our seats. Yet, every time 
that we got in, the mountain of luggage in the britchka seemed 
to have grown larger than before, and we had much ado to 
understand how things had been arranged yesterday, and how 
we should sit now. A tea-chest, in particular, greatly incon¬ 
venienced me, but Vassili declared that “ things will soon right 
themselves,” and I had no choice but to believe him. 

The sun was just rising, covered with dense white clouds, and 
every object around us was standing out in a cheerful, calm sort 
of radiance. The whole was beautiful to look at, and I felt 
comfortable and light of heart. 

Before us the road ran like a broad, sinuous ribbon through 
cornfields glittering with dew. Here and there a dark bush 
or young birch-tree cast a long shadow over the ruts and 
scattered grass-tufts of the track. Yet even the monotonous 
din of our carriage-wheels and collar-bells could not drown 
the joyous song of soaring larks, nor the combined odour of 
moth-eaten cloth, dust, and sourness peculiar to our britchka 
overpower the fresh scents of the morning. I felt in my heart 
that delightful impulse to be up and doing which is a sign of 
sincere enjoyment. 

As I had not been able to say my prayers in the courtyard 
of the inn, but had nevertheless been assured once that on 
the very first day when I omitted to perform that ceremony 
some misfortune would overtake me, I now hastened to rectify 
the omission. Taking off my cap, and stooping down in a 
comer of the britchka , I duly recited my orisons, and unob¬ 
trusively signed the sign of the cross beneath my coat. Yet all 
the while a thousand different objects were distracting my 
attention, and more than once I inadvertently repeated a 
prayer twice over. 

Soon on the little footpath beside k the road became visible 
some slowly moving figures. They were pilgrims. On their 
heads they had dirty handkerchiefs, on their backs wallets of 
birch-bark, and on their feet bundles of soiled rags and heavy 
bast shoes. Moving their staffs in regular rhythm, and scarcely 
throwing us a glance, they pressed onwards with heavy tread 
and in single file. 
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“ Where have they come from? ” I wondered to myself, “ and 
whither are they bound? Is it a long pilgrimage they are 
making? ” But soon the shadows they cast on the road became 
indistinguishable from the shadows of the bushes which they 
passed. 

Next a carriage-and-four could be seen approaching us. In two 
seconds the faces which looked out at us from it with smiling 
curiosity had vanished. How strange it seemed that those 
faces should have nothing in common with me, and that in all 
probability they would never meet my eyes again! 

Next came a pair of post-horses, with the traces looped up to 
their collars. On one of them a young postillion—his lamb's wool 
cap cocked to one side—was negligently kicking his booted legs 
against the flanks of his steed as he sang a melancholy ditty. 
Yet his face and attitude seemed to me to express such perfect 
carelessness and indolent ease that I imagined it to be the 
height of happiness to be a postillion and to sing melancholy 
songs. 

Far off through a cutting in the road there soon stood out 
against the light-blue sky the green roof of a village church. 
Presently the village itself became visible, together with the 
roof of the manor-house and the garden attached to it. Who 
lived in that house ? Children, parents, teachers ? Why should 
we not call there and make the acquaintance of its inmates ? 

Next we overtook a file of loaded waggons—a procession to 
which our vehicles had to yield the road. 

“ What have you got in there? ” asked Vassili of one waggoner 
who was dangling his legs lazily over the splashboard of his 
conveyance and flicking his whip about as he gazed at us with 
a stolid, vacant look; but he only made answer when we were 
too far off to catch what he said. 

“ And what have you got?” asked Vassili of a second waggoner 
who was lying at full length under a new rug on the driving-seat 
of his vehicle. The red poll and red face beneath it lifted them¬ 
selves up for a second from the folds of the rug, measured our 
britchka with a cold, contemptuous look, and lay down again; 
whereupon I concluded that the driver was wondering to him¬ 
self who we were, whence we had come, and whither we were 
going. 

These various objects of interest had absorbed so much of my 
time that, as yet, I had paid no attention to the crooked figures 
on the verst posts as we passed them in'rapid succession; but 
in time the sun began to bum my head and back, the road to 
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become increasingly dusty, the impedimenta in the carriage to 
grow more and more uncomfortable, and myself to feel more and 
more cramped. Consequently I relapsed into devoting my whole 
faculties to the distance-posts and their numerals, and to solving 
difficult mathematical problems for reckoning the time when we 
should arrive at the next posting-house. 

“ Twelve versts are a third of thirty-six, and in all there are 
forty-one to Lipetz. We have done a third and how much, 
then?’, and so forth, and so forth. 

“ Vassili,” was my next remark, on observing that he was 
‘ beginning to nod on the box-seat, “ suppose we change seats? 
Will you? ” Vassili agreed, and had no sooner stretched him¬ 
self out in the body of the vehicle than he began to snore. To 
me on my new perch, however, a most interesting spectacle now 
became visible—namely, our horses, all of which were familiar 
to me down to the smallest detail. 

“ Why is Diashak on the right to-day, Philip, not on the left? ” 
I asked knowingly. “ And Nerusinka is not doing her proper 
share of the pulling.” 

“ One could not put Diashak on the left,” replied Philip, 
altogether ignoring my last remark. “ He is not the kind of 
horse to put there at all. A horse like the one on the left now 
is the right kind of one for the job.” 

After this fragment of eloquence Philip turned towards 
Diashak and began to do his best to worry the poor animal by 
jagging at the reins, in spite of the fact that Diashak was doing 
well and dragging the vehicle almost unaided. This Philip 
continued to do until he found it convenient to breathe and rest 
himself awhile and to settle his cap askew, though it had looked 
well enough before. 

I profited by the opportunity to ask him to let me have the 
reins to hold, until, the whole six in my hand, as well as the 
whip, I had attained complete happiness. Several times I 
i asked whether 1 was doing things right, but, as usual, Philip 
was never satisfied, and soon destroyed my felicity. 

The heat increased until a hand showed itself at the carriage 
window, and waved a bottle and a parcel of eatables; whereupon 
Vassili leapt briskly from the britchka, and ran forward to get 
us something to eat and drink. 

When we arrived at a steep descent we all got out and ran 
down it to a little bridge, while Vassili and Jakoff followed, 
supporting the carriage on either side, as though to hold it up 
in the event of its threatening to upset. 
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After that, Mimi gave permission for a change of seats, and 1 
sometimes Woloda or myself would ride in the carriage, and 
Lubotshka or Katenka in the briukka . This arrangement 
greatly pleased the girls, since much more fun went on in the 
britchka . Just when the day was at its hottest we got out at a 
wood, and, breaking off a quantity of branches, transformed our 
vehicle into a bower. This travelling arbour then bustled on to 
catch the carriage up, and had the effect of exciting Lubotshka 
to one of those piercing shrieks of delight which she was in the 
habit of occasionally emitting. 

At last we drew near the village where we were to halt and 
dine. Already we could perceive the smell of the place—the 
smell of smoke and tar and sheep—and distinguish the sound of 
voices, footsteps, and carts. The bells on our horses began to 
ring less clearly than they had done in the open country, and 
on both sides the road became lined with huts—dwellings with 
straw roofs, carved porches, and small red or green painted 
shutters to the windows, through which, here and there, was a 
woman’s face looking inquisitively out. Peasant children clad 
in smocks only stood staring open-eyed or, stretching out their 
arms to us, ran barefooted through the dust to climb on to the 
luggage behind, despite Philip’s menacing gestures. Likewise, 
red-haired waiters came darting around the carriages to invite 
us, with words and signs, to select their several hostelries as 
our halting-place. 

Presently a gate creaked, and we entered a courtyard. Four 
hours of rest and liberty now awaited us* 


II 

THE THUNDERSTORM 

The sun was sinking towards the west, and his long, hot rays 
were burning my neck and cheeks beyond endurance, while 
thick clouds of dust were rising from the road and filling the 
whole air. Not the slightest wind was there to carry it away. 
I could not think what to do. Neither the dust-blackened face 
of Woloda dozing in a comer, nor the motion of Philip’s back, 
nor the long shadow of our britchka as it came bowling along 
behind us brought me any relief. I concentrated my whole 
attention upon the distance-posts ahead and the clouds which, 
hitherto dispersed over the sky, were now assuming a menacing 
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blackness, and beginning to form themselves into a single solid 

mass. I 

From time to time distant thunder could be heard—a circum¬ 
stance which greatly increased my impatience to arrive at the 
inn where we were to spend the night. A thunderstorm always 
communicated to me an inexpressibly oppressive feeling of fear 
and gloom. 

Yet we were still ten versts from the next village, and in the 
meanwhile the large purple cloudbank — arisen from no one 
knows where—was advancing steadily towards us. The sun, not 
yet obscured, was picking out its fuscous shape with dazzling 
light, and marking its front with grey stripes running right 
down to the horizon. At intervals vivid lightning could be 
seen in the distance, followed by low rumbles which increased 
steadily in volume until they merged into a prolonged roll 
which seemed to embrace the entire heavens. At length Vassili 
got up and covered over the britchka , the coachman wrapped 
himself up in his cloak and lifted his cap to make the sign of the 
cross at each successive thunderclap, and the horses pricked up 
their ears and snorted as though to drink in the fresh air which 
the flying clouds were outdistancing. The britchka began to 
roll more swiftly along the dusty road, and I felt uneasy, and as 
though the blood were coursing more quickly through my veins. 
Soon the clouds had veiled the face of the sun, and though he 
threw a last gleam of light to the dark and terrifying horizon, 
he had no choice but to disappear behind them. 

Suddenly everything around us seemed changed, and assumed 
a gloomy aspect. A wood of aspen-trees which we were passing 
seemed to be all in a tremble, with its leaves—showing whit* 
against the dark-lilac background of the clouds — murmurin 
together in an agitated manner. The tops of the larger tree 
began to bend to and fro, and dried leaves and grass to whi] 
about in eddies over the road. Swallows and white-breasted 
swifts came darting around the britchka , and even passing in 
front of the forelegs of the horses, while rooks, despite their 
outstretched wings, were laid, as it were, on their keels by the 
wind. Finally the leather apron which covered us began to 
flutter about, and to beat against the sides of the conveyance. 

The lightning flashed right into the britchka as, cleaving the 
obscurity for a second, it lit up the grey cloth and silk galloon 
of the lining and Woloda’s figure pressed back into a 
comer. 

Next came a terrible sound which, rising higher and higher. 
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•and spreading further and further, increased until it reached 
its climax in a deafening thunderclap which made us tremble 
and hold our breaths. “ The wrath of God "—what poetry 
there is in that simple popular conception! 

The pace of the vehicle was continually increasing, and from 
Philip’s and Vassili’s backs (the former was tugging furiously at 
the reins) I could see that they too were alarmed. 

Bowling rapidly down an incline, the britchka cannoned 
violently against a wooden bridge at the bottom. I dared not 
stir, and expected destruction every moment. 

Crack! A trace had given way, and, in spite of the ceaseless, 
deafening thunderclaps, we had to pull up on the bridge. 

Leaning my head despairingly against the side of the britchka, 
I followed with a beating heart the movements of Philip's great 
black fingers as he tied up the broken trace and with hands and 
the butt-end of the whip pushed the harness vigorously back 
into its place. 

My sense of terror was increasing with the violence of the 
thunder. Indeed, at the moment of supreme silence which 
generally precedes the greatest intensity of a storm, it mounted 
to such a height that I felt as though another quarter of an 
hour of this emotion would kill me. 

Just then there appeared from beneath the bridge a human 
being who, clad in a tom, filthy smock, and supported on a pair of 
thin shanks bare of muscles, thrust an idiotic face, a tremulous, 
bare, shaven head, and a pair of red, shining stumps in place of 
hands into the britchka . 

“ M—my lord! A copeck for-—for God’s sake! ” groaned a 
feeble voice as at each word the wretched being made the sign 
of the cross and bowed himself to the ground. 

I cannot describe the chill feeling of horror which penetrated 
my heart at that moment. A shudder crept through all my 
hair, and my eyes stared in vacant terror at the outcast. 

Vassili (who was charged with the apportioning of alms 
during the journey) was busy helping Philip, and only when 
everything had been put straight and Philip had resumed the 
reins again had he time to look for his purse. Hardly had the 
britchka begun to move when a blinding flash filled the welkin 
with a blaze of light which brought the horses to their haunches. 
Then the flash was followed by such an ear-splitting roar 
that the very vault of heaven seemed to be descending upon 
our heads. The wind blew harder than ever, and Vassili’s cloak, 
the manes and tails of the horses, and the carriage-apron were 
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all slanted in one direction as they waved furiously in the 
violent blast. 

Presently upon the britchka's top there fell some large drops of 
rain—“ one, two, three: ” then suddenly, and as though a roll 
of drums were being beaten over our heads, the whole country¬ 
side resounded with the clatter of the deluge. 

From Vassili’s movements I could see that he had now got his 
purseopen,and that the poor outcast was still bowingand making 
the sign of the cross as he ran beside the wheels of the vehicle 
(at the imminent risk of being run over) and reiterated from 
time to time his plea, “ For—for God’s sake!” At last a 
copeck rolled upon the ground, and the miserable creature—his 
mutilated arms, with their sleeves wet through and through, 
held out before him—stopped perplexed in the roadway, and 
vanished from my sight. 

The heavy rain, driven before the tempestuous wind, poured 
down in paiifuls, and, dripping from Vassili’s thick cloak, formed 
a series of pools on the apron. The dust became changed to a 
paste which dung to the wheels, and the ruts became transformed 
into muddy rivulets. 

At last, however, the lightning grew paler and more diffuse, and 
the thunderclaps lost some of their terror amid the monotonous 
rattling of the downpour. Then the rain also abated, and the 
clouds began to disperse. In the region of the sun a lightness 
appeared, and between the whity-grey clouds could be caught 
glimpses of an azure sky. 

Finally a dazzling ray shot across the pools on the road—shot 
through the threads of rain (now falling thin and straight, as 
from a sieve), and fell upon the fresh leaves and blades of grass.. 
The great cloud was still louring black and threatening on the 
far horizon, but I no longer felt afraid of it—I felt only an ii 
expressibly pleasant hopefulness in proportion as trust in li 
replaced the late burden of fear. Indeed, my heart was smiling 
like that of refreshed, revivified Nature herself. 

Vassili took off his cloak and wrung the water from it. 
Woloda flung back the apron, and I stood up in the britchka to 
drink in the new, fresh, balm-laden air. In front of us was the 
carriage, rolling along and looking as wet and resplendent in 
the sunlight as though it had just been polished. On one side 
of the road boundless oatfields—intersected in places by small 
ravines which now showed bright with their moist earth and 
greenery—stretched to the far horizon like a checkered carpet, 
while on the other side of us an aspen wood, intermingled with 
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hazel bushes, and parquetted with wild thyme in joyous pro¬ 
fusion, no longer rustled and trembled, but slowly dropped rich, 
sparkling diamonds from its newly-bathed branches on to the 
withered leaves of last year. 

From above us, from every side, came the happy songs of 
little birds calling to one another among the dripping brush¬ 
wood, while clear from the inmost depths of the wood sounded 
the voice of the cuckoo. So delicious was the wondrous scent 
of the wood—the scent which follows a thunderstorm in spring, 
the scent of birch-trees, violets, mushrooms, and thyme—that 
I could no longer remain in the britchka, Jumping out, I ran 
to some bushes, and, regardless of the showers of drops dis¬ 
charged upon me, tore off a few sprigs of thyme, and buried my 
face in them to smell their glorious scent. 

Then, despite the mud which had got into my boots, as also 
the fact that my stockings were soaked, I went skipping through 
the puddles to the window of the carriage. 

“ Lubotshka! Katenka! ” I shouted as I handed them some 
of the thyme. “ Just look how delicious this is 1 ” 

The girls smelt it and cried, “ A—ah! ” but Mimi shrieked to 
me to go away, for fear I should be run over by the wheels. 

“ Oh, but smell how delicious it is! ” I persisted* 


III 

A NEW POINT OF VIEW 

Katenka was with me in the britchka —her lovely head inclined 
as she gazed pensively at the roadway. I looked at her in 
silence, and wondered what had brought the unchildlike expres¬ 
sion of sadness to her face which I now observed for the first time 
there. 

“ We shall soon be in Moscow,” I said at last. “ How large 
do you suppose it is? ” 

“ I don’t know,” she replied. 

“ Well, but how large do you imagine ? As large as 
Serpukhov?” 

“ What do you say? ” 

“Nothing.” 

Yet the instinctive feeling which enables one person to guess 
the thoughts of another and serves as a guiding thread in con¬ 
versation soon made Katenka feel that her indifference was 
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disagreeable to me; wherefore she raised her head presently, 

and, turning round, said: 

“ Did your Papa tell you that we girls too were going to live 
at your Grandmamma’s? ” 

“ Yes, he said that we should all live there.” 

“ All live there? ” 

“ Yes, of course. We shall have one half of the upper floor, 
and you the other half, and Papa the wing; but we shall ^11 of 
us dine together with Grandmamma downstairs.” 

“ But Mamma says that your Grandmamma is so very grave, 
and so easily made angry? ” 

“ No, she only seems like that at first. She is grave, but not 
bad-tempered. On the contrary, she is both kind and cheerful. 
If you could only have seen the ball at her house! ” 

“All the same, I am afraid of her. Besides, who knows 
whether we——” 

Katenka stopped short, and once again became thoughtful. 

“ What? ” I asked with some anxiety* 

“ Nothing., I only said that-” 

“ No. You said, 4 Who knows whether we- * ” 

“And you said, didn’t you, that once there was ever such 
a bail at Grandmamma’s ? ” 

“ Yes. It is a pity you were not there. There were heaps 
of guests—about a thousand people, and all of them princes 
or generals, and there was music, and I danced—— But, 
Katenka,” I broke off, “ you are not listening to me? ” 

“ Oh yes, I am listening. You said that you danced-—? ” 

“ Why are you so serious ? ” 

“ Well, one cannot always be gay.” 

“ But you have changed tremendously since Woloda and I 
first went to Moscow. Tell me the truth, now: why are you so 
odd? ” My tone was resolute. 

“ Am I so odd? ” said Katenka with an animation which 
showed me that my question had interested her; “ I don’t 
see that I am so at all.” 

“ Well, you are not the same as you were before,” I continued* 
“ Once upon a time any one could see that you were our equal 
in everything, and that you loved us like relations, just as we 
did you; but now you are always serious, and keep yourself 
apart from us.” 

“ Oh, not at all.” 

“ But let me finish, please,” I interrupted, already conscious 
of a slight tickling in my nose—the precursor of the tears which 
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usually came to my eyes whenever I had to vent any long-pent- 
up feeling. “ You avoid us, and talk to no one but Mimi, as 
though you had no wish for our further acquaintance.” 

“ But one cannot always remain the same—one must change 
a little sometimes/’ replied Katenka, who had an inveterate 
habit of pleading some such fatalistic necessity whenever she 
did not know what else to say. 

I recollect that once, when having a quarrel with Lubotshka, 
who had called her “ a stupid girl/’ she (Katenka) retorted 
that everybody could not be wise, seeing that a certain number 
of stupid people was a necessity in the world. However, on 
the present occasion, I was not satisfied that any such inevitable 
necessity for “ changing sometimes ” existed, and asked further: 

“ Why is it necessary? ” 

“ Well, you see, we may not always go on living together as 
we are doing now,” said Katenka, colouring slightly, and 
regarding Philip’s back with a grave expression on her face. 
“ My Mamma was able to live with your mother because she 
was her friend; but will a similar arrangement always suit the 
Countess, who, they say, is so easily offended? Besides, in any 
case, we shall have to separate some day. You are rich—you 
have Petrovskoe, while we are poor—Mamma has nothing.” 

“ You are rich,” f£ we are poor”—both the words and the ideas 
which they connoted seemed to me extremely strange. Hitherto 
I had conceived that only beggars and peasants were poor, and 
could not reconcile in my mind the idea of poverty and the 
graceful, charming Katenka. I felt that Mimi and her daughter 
)ught to live with us always , and to share everything that we 
possessed. Things ought never to be otherwise^ Yet at this 
noment a thousand new thoughts with regard to their lonely 
position came crowding into my head, and I felt so remorseful 
at the notion that we were rich and they poor that I coloured 
up and could not look Katenka in the face. 

“ Yet what does it matter,” I thought, “ that we are well off 
and they are not? Why should that necessitate a separation? 
Why should we not share in common what we possess ? ” Yet 
I had a feeling that I could not talk to Katenka on the subject, 
since a certain practical instinct, opposed to all logical reasoning, 
warned me that, right though she possibly was, I should do 
wrong to tell her so. 

“ It is impossible that you should leave us. How could we 
ever live apart? ” 

“ Yet what else is there to be done? Certainly I do not want 
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to do it; yet, if it has to be done, I know what my plan in life 
will be.” 

u Yes, to become an actress! How absurd 1 ” I exclaimed 
(for I knew that to enter that profession had always been her 
favourite dream). 

“ Oh no. I only used to say that when I was a little girl.” 

“ Well, then? What? ” 

“ To go into a convent and live there. Then I could walk out 
in a black dress and velvet cap 1 ” cried Katenka. 

Has it ever befallen you, my readers, to become suddenly 
aware that your conception of things has altered—as though 
every object in life had unexpectedly turned a side towards you 
of which you had hitherto remained unaware? Such a species 
of moral change occurred, as regards myself, during this journey, 
and therefore from it I date the beginning of my boyhood. For 
the first time in my life I then envisaged the idea that we— Le. 
our family—were not the only persons in the world; that not 
every conceivable interest was centred in ourselves; and that 
there existed numbers of people who had nothing in common 
with us, cared nothing for us, and even knew nothing of our 
existence. No doubt I had known all this before—only I had 
not known it then as I knew it now; I had never properly felt or 
understood it. 

Thought merges into conviction through paths of its own, as 
well as, sometimes, with great suddenness and by methods wholly 
different from those which have brought other intellects to the 
same conclusion. For me the conversation with Katenka— 
striking deeply as it did, and forcing me to reflect on her future 
position-—constituted such a path. As I gazed at the towns 
and villages through which we passed, and in each house of 
which lived at least one family like our own, as well as at the 
women and children who stared with curiosity at our carriages 
; and then became lost to sight for ever, and the peasants and 

| workmen who did not even look at us, much less make us any 

| obeisance, the question arose for the first time in my thoughts, 
“ Whom else do they care for if not for us ? ” And this question 
was followed by others, such as, “ To what end do they live? ” 
u How do they educate their children? ” “ Do they teach their 
children and let them play? ” M What are their names? ” and 
so forth. 
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IV 

IN MOSCOW 

From the time of our arrival in Moscow the change in my 
conception of objects, of persons, and of my connection with 
them became increasingly perceptible. When at my first 
meeting with Grandmamma I saw her thin, wrinkled face and 
faded eyes, the mingled respect and fear with which she had 
hitherto inspired me gave place to compassion; and when, laying 
her cheek against Lubotshka’s head, she sobbed as though she 
saw before her the corpse of her beloved daughter, my com¬ 
passion grew to love. 

I felt deeply sorry to see her grief at our meeting, even though 
I knew that in ourselves we represented nothing in her eyes, but 
were dear to her only as reminders of our mother—that every 
kiss which she imprinted upon my cheeks expressed the one 
thought, “ She is no more—she is dead, and I shall never see 
her again.” 

Papa, who took little notice of us here in Moscow, and whose 
face was perpetually preoccupied on the rare occasions when 
he came in his black dress-coat to take formal dinner with us, 
lost much in my eyes at this period, in spite of his tumed-up 
ruffles, robes de chambre , overseers, bailiffs, expeditions to the 
estate, and hunting exploits. 

Karl Ivanitch—whom Grandmamma always called “ Uncle,” 
and who (Heaven knows why!) had taken at into his head to 
adorn the bald pate of my childhood's days with a red wig 
parted in the middle—now looked to me so strange and ridiculous 
that I wondered how I could ever have failed to observe the 
fact before. Even between the girls and ourselves there seemed 
to have sprung up an invisible barrier. They, too, began to have 
secrets among themselves, as well as to evince a desire to show 
off their ever-lengthening skirts even as we boys did our trousers 
and ankle-straps. As for Mimi, she appeared at luncheon, the 
first Sunday, in such a gorgeous dress and with so many ribbons 
in her cap that it was clear that we were no longer en campagne , 
and that everything was now going to be different. 
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V 

MY ELDER BROTHER 

[ was onlyaj^ear and some odd months younger than Woloda, and 
from the first we had grown up and studied and played together. 
Hitherto the difference between elder and younger brother had 
never been felt between us, but at the period of which I am 
speaking I began to have a notion that I was not Woloda’s equal 
either in years, in tastes, or in capabilities. I even began to 
fancy that Woloda himself was aware of his superiority, and 
that he was proud of it, and, though, perhaps, I was wrong, the 
idea wounded my conceit—already suffering from frequent com- 
parison with him. He was my superior in everything—in games, 
in studies, in quarrels, and in deportment. All this brought 
about an estrangement between us, and occasioned me moral 
sufferings which I had never hitherto experienced. 

When for the first time Woloda wore Dutch pleated shirts I 
at once said that I was greatly put out at not being given similar 
ones, and each time that he arranged his collar I felt that he 
was doing so on purpose to offend me. But what tormented me 
most of all was the idea that Woloda could see through me, yet 
did not choose to show it. 

Who has not known those secret, wordless communications 
which spring from some barely perceptible smile or movement— 
from a casual glance between two persons who live as constantly 
together as do brothers, friends, man and wife, or master and 
servant—particularly if those two persons do not in all things 
cultivate mutual frankness ? How many half-expressed wishes, 
thoughts, and meanings which one shrinks from revealing are 
made plain by a single accidental glance which timidly and 
irresolutely meets the eye! 

However, in my own case I may have been deceived by my 
excessive capacity for, and love of, analysis. Possibly Woloda 
did not feel at all as I did. Passionate and frank, but unstable 
in his likings, he was attracted by the most diverse things, and 
always surrendered himself wholly to such attraction. For 
instance, he suddenly conceived a passion for pictures, spent all 
his money on their purchase, begged Papa, Grandmamma, 
and his drawing master to add to their number, and applied 
himself with enthusiasm to art. Next came a sudden rage for 
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curios, with which he covered his table, and for which he ran¬ 
sacked the whole house. Following upon that, he took to violent 
novel-reading—procuring such works by stealth, and devouring 
them day and night. Involuntarily I was influenced by his 
whims, for, though too proud to imitate him, I was also too 
young and too lacking in independence to choose my own way. 
Above all, I envied Woloda his happy, nobly frank character, 
which showed itself most strikingly when we quarrelled. I 
always felt that he was in the right, yet could not imitate him. 
For instance, on one occasion when his passion for curios was at 
its height, I went to his table and accidentally broke an empty 
many-coloured smelling-bottle. 

“ Who gave you leave to touch my things? ” asked Woloda, 
chancing to enter the room at that moment and at once 
perceiving the disorder which I had occasioned in the orderly 
arrangement of the treasures on his table. “ And where is that 
smelling-bottle? Perhaps you-? ” 

“ I let it fall, and it smashed to pieces; but what does that 
matter? ” 

“ Well, please do me the favour never to dare to touch my 
things again,” he said as he gathered up the broken fragments 
and looked at them vexedly. 

“ And will you please do me the favour never to order me to 
do anything whatever,” I retorted. “ When a thing’s broken, 
it’s broken, and there is no more to be said.” Then I smiled, 
though I hardly felt like smiling. 

“ Oh, it may mean nothing to you , but to me it means a good 
deal,” said Woloda, shrugging his shoulders (a habit he had 
caught from Papa). “ First of all you go and break my things, 
and then you laugh. What a nuisance a little boy can 
be!” 

“ Little bo y, indeed? Then you, I suppose, are a man, and 
ever so wise? ” 

“ I do not intend to quarrel with you,” said Woloda, giving 
me a slight push. “ Go away.” 

“ Don’t you push me l ” 

“ Go away.” 

“ I say again—don’t you push me! ” 

Woloda took me by the hand and tried to drag me away from 
the table, but I was excited to the last degree, and gave die 
table such a push with my foot that I upset the whole concern, 
and brought china and crystal ornaments and everything else 
with a crash to the floor. 
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“ You disgusting little brute! ” exclaimed Woloda, trying to 
save some of his falling treasures. 

“ At last all is over between us,” I thought to myself as I 
strode from the room. “ We are separated now for ever.” 

It was not until evening that we again exchanged a word. 
Yet I felt guilty, and was afraid to look at him, and remained at 
a loose end all day. 

Woloda, on the contrary, did his lessons as diligently as ever, 
and passed the time after luncheon in talking and laughing 
with the girls. As soon, again, as afternoon lessons were over 
I left the room, for it would have been terribly embarrassing for 
me to be alone with my brother. When, too, the evening class 
in history was ended I took my notebook and moved towards 
the door. Just as I passed Woloda I pouted and pulled an 
angry face, though in reality I should have liked to have made 
my peace with him. At the same moment he lifted his head, 
and with a barely perceptible and good-humouredly satirical 
smile looked me full in the face. Our eyes met, and I saw that he 
understood me, while he, for his part, saw that I knew that he 
understood me; yet a feeling stronger than myself obliged me to 
turn away from him. 

“ Nicolinka,” he said in a perfectly simple and anything but 
mock-pathetic way, “ you have been angry with me long enough.- 
I am sorry if I offended you,” and he tendered me his hand. 

It was as though something welled up from my heart and 
nearly choked me. Presently it passed away, the tears rushed to 
my eyes, and I felt immensely relieved. 

“ I too am so—rry, Wo—lo—da,” I said, taking his hand. 
Yet he only looked at me with an expression as though he could 
not understand why there should be tears in my eyes* 


MASHA 

None of the changes produced in my conception of things were 
so striking as the one which led me to cease to see in one of our 
chambermaids a mere servant of the female sex, but, on the 
contrary, a woman upon whom depended, to a certain extent, 
my peace of mind and happiness. From the time of my earliest 
recollection I can remember Masha an inmate of our house, yet 
never until the occurrence of which I am going to speak—an 
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occurrence which entirely altered my impression of her—had I 
bestowed the smallest attention upon her. She was twenty-five 
years old, while I was but fourteen. Also, she was very 
beautiful. But I hesitate to give a further description of her 
lest my imagination should once more picture the bewitching, 
though deceptive, conception of her which filled my mind 
during the period of my passion. To be frank, I will only say 
that she was extraordinarily handsome, magnificently developed, 
and a woman —as also that I was but fourteen. 

At one of those moments when, lesson-book in hand, I would 
pace the room, and try to keep strictly to one particular crack 
in the floor as I hummed a fragment of some tune or repeated 
some vague formula — in short, at one of those moments 
when the mind leaves off thinking and the imagination gains the 
upper hand and yearns for new impressions—I left the school¬ 
room, and turned, with no definite purpose in view, towards the 
head of the staircase. 

Somebody in slippers was ascending the second flight of stairs. 
Of course I felt curious to see who it was, but the footsteps 
ceased abruptly, and then I heard Masha’s voice say: 

“ Go away! What nonsense! What would Maria Ivanovna 
think if she were to come now? ” 

“ Oh, but she will not come,” answered Woloda’s voice in a 
whisper. 

“ Well, go away, you silly boy,” and Masha came running up, 
and fled past me. 

I cannot describe the way in which this discovery confounded 
me. Nevertheless the feeling of amazement soon gave place to 
a kind of sympathy with Woloda’s conduct. I found myself 
wondering less at the conduct itself than at his ability to behave 
so agreeably,. Also, I found myself involuntarily desiring to 
imitate him. 

Sometimes I would pace the landing for an hour at a time, 
with no other thought in my head than to watch for movements 
from above. Yet, although I longed beyond all things to do 
as Woloda had done, I could not bring myself to the point. At 
other times, filled with a sense of envious jealousy, I would 
conceal myself behind a door and listen to the sounds which 
came from the maidservants’ room, until the thought would 
occur to my mind, “ How if I were to go in now and, like Woloda, 
kiss Masha? What should I say when she asked m&—me with 
the huge nose and the tuft on the top of my head—what I 
wanted? ” Sometimes, too, I could hear her saying to Woloda, 
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“ That serves you right! Go away! Nicolas Petrovitch never 
comes in here with such nonsense.” Alas! she did not know 
that Nicolas Petrovitch was sitting on the staircase just below 
and feeling that he would give all he possessed to be in 
“ that bold fellow Woloda’s ” place! I was shy by nature, and 
rendered worse in that respect by a consciousness of my own 
ugliness. I am certain that nothing so much influences the 
development of a man as his exterior — though the exterior 
itself less than his belief in its plainness or beauty. 

Yet I was too conceited altogether to resign myself to my 
fate. I tried to comfort myself much as the fox did when he 
declared that the grapes were sour. That is to say, I tried to 
make light of the satisfaction to be gained from making such use 
of a pleasing exterior as I believed Woloda to employ (satisfaction 
which I nevertheless envied him from my heart), and en¬ 
deavoured with every faculty of my intellect and imagination 
to console myself with a pride in my isolation* 


VII 

SMALL SHOT 

“ Good gracious I Powder 1 ” exclaimed Mimi in a voice trembling 
with alarm. ^ “ Whatever are you doing? You will set the 
house on fire in a moment, and be the death of us all!” Upon 
that, with an indescribable expression of firmness, Mimi ordered 
every one to stand aside, and, regardless of all possible danger 
from a premature explosion, strode with long and resolute steps 
to where some small shot was scattered about the floor, and 
began to trample upon it. 

When, in her opinion, the peril was at least lessened, she 
called for Michael and commanded him to throw the powder ” 
away into some remote spot, or, better still, to immerse it in 
water; after which she adjusted her cap and returned proudly to 
the drawing-room, murmuring as she went, “ At least I can say 
that they are well looked after.” 

When Papa issued from his room and took us to see Grand¬ 
mamma we found Mimi sitting by the window and glancing 
with a grave, mysterious, official expression towards the door. 
In her hand she was holding something carefully wrapped in 
paper. I guessed that that something was the small shot, and 
that Grandmamma had been informed of the occurrence. In the 
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room also were the maidservant Gasha (who, to judge by her 
angry flushed face, was in a state of great irritation) and Doctor 
Blumenthal—the latter a little man pitted with smallpox, who 
was endeavouring by tacit, pacificatory signs with his head and 
eyes to reassure the perturbed Gasha. Grandmamma was 
sitting a little askew and playing that variety of “ patience ” 
which is called “The Traveller”— two unmistakable signs of 
her displeasure. 

“How are you to-day, Mamma? ” said Papa as he kissed 
her hand respectfully. “ Have you had a good night ? ” 

“ Yes, very good, my dear; you know that I always enjoy 
sound health,”, replied Grandmamma in a tone implying that 
Papa’s inquiries were out of place and highly offensive. “ Please 
give me a clean pocket-handkerchief,” she added to Gasha. 

“ I have given you one, madam,” answered Gasha, pointing 
to the snow-white cambric handkerchief which she had just 
laid on the arm of Grandmamma’s chair. 

“ No, no; it’s a nasty, dirty thing. Take it away and bring 
me a clean one, my dear.” 

Gasha went to a cupboard and slammed the door of it back 
so violently that every window rattled. Grandmamma glared 
angrily at each of us, and then turned her attention to following 
the movements of the servant. After the latter had presented 
her with what I suspected to be the same handkerchief as 
before, Grandmamma continued: 

“ And when do you mean to cut me some snuff, my dear? ” 

“ When I have time.” 

“ What do you say? ” 

“ To-day.” 

“ If you don’t want to continue in my service you had better 
say so at once. I would have sent you away long ago had I 
known that you wished it.” 

“ It wouldn’t have broken my heart if you had!” muttered 
the woman in an undertone. 

Here the doctor winked at her again, but she returned his 
gaze so firmly and wrathfully that he soon lowered it and went 
on playing with his watch-key. 

“You see, my dear, how people speak to me in my own 
house! ” said Grandmamma to Papa when Gasha had left the 
room grumbling. 

“ Well, Mamma, I will cut you some snuff myself,” replied 
Papa, though evidently at a loss how to proceed now that he 
had made this rash promise. 
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“No, no, I thank you. Probably she is cross because she 
knows that no one except herself can cut the snuff just as I 
like it. Do you know, my dear,” she went on after a pause, 
“ that your children very nearly set the house on fire this 
morning? ” 

Papa gazed at Grandmamma with respectful astonishment. 

“ Yes, they were playing with something or another. Tell 
him the story,” she added to Mimi. 

papa could not help smiling as he took the shot in his hand. 

“ This is only small shot, Mamma,” he remarked, 44 and could 
never be dangerous.” 

“ I thank you, my dear, for your instruction, but I am rather 
too old for that sort of thing.” 

“ Nerves, nerves! ” whispered the doctor. 

Papa turned to us and asked us where we had got the stuff, 
and how we could dare to play with it. 

“ Don’t ask them, ask that useless 4 Uncle/ rather,” put in 
Grandmamma, laying a peculiar stress upon the word 44 Uncle.' 7 
“ What else is he for? ” 

“ Woloda says that Karl Ivanitch gave him the powder him¬ 
self,” declared Mimi. 

44 Then you can see for yourself what use he is,” continued 
Grandmamma. 44 And where is he—this precious 4 Uncle ’ ? 
How is one to get hold of him? Send him here.” 

44 He has gone an errand for me,” said Papa. 

“ That is not at all right,” rejoined Grandmamma. 44 He 
ought always to be here. True, the children are yours, not 
mine, and 1 have nothing to do with them, seeing that you are 
so much cleverer than I am; yet all the same I think it is time 
we had a regular tutor for them, and not this 4 Uncle ’ of a 
German—a stupid fellow who knows only how to teach them 
rude manners and Tyrolean songs 1 Is it necessary, I ask you, 
that they should learn Tyrolean songs? However, there is no 
one for me to consult about it, and you must do just as you 
like.” 

The word 44 now ” meant 44 now that they have no mother, 77 and 
suddenly awakened sad recollections in Grandmamma’s heart. 
She threw a glance at the snuff-box bearing Mamma’s portrait 
and sighed. 

44 1 thought of all this long ago,” said Papa eagerly, 44 as well 
as of talcing your advice on the subject. How would you like 
St. Jerome to superintend their lessons? ” 

“ Oh, I think he would do excellently, my friend,” said 
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Grandmamma in a mollified tone. 44 He is at least a tutor 
comme ilfaut , and knows how to instruct des enfants de bonne 
maison. He is not a mere 4 Uncle ’ who is good only for taking 
them out walking.” 

“ Very well; I will talk to him to-morrow,” said Papa. And, 
sure enough, two days later saw Karl Ivanitch forced to retire 
in favour of the young Frenchman referred to* 


VIII 

KARL IVANITCH 5 S HISTORY 

The evening before the day when Karl was to leave us for ever, 
he was standing (clad, as usual, in his wadded dressing-gown 
and red cap) near the bed in his room, and bending down over 
a trunk as he carefully packed his belongings. 

His behaviour towards us had been very cool of late, and he 
had seemed to shrink from all contact with us. Consequently, 
when I entered his room on the present occasion, he only glanced 
at me for a second and then went on with his occupation. Even 
though I proceeded to jump on to his bed (a thing hitherto 
always forbidden me to do), he said not a word; and the idea 
that he would soon be scolding or forgiving us no longer—no 
longer having anything to do with us—reminded me vividly of 
the impending separation, I felt grieved to think that he had 
ceased to love us, and wanted to show him my grief. 

44 Will you let me help you? ” I said, approaching him. 

He looked at me for a moment and turned away again. Yet 
the expression of pain in his eyes showed that his coldness 
was not the result of indifference, but rather of sincere and 
concentrated sorrow.' 

44 God sees and knows everything,” he said at length, raising 
himself to his full height and drawing a deep sigh. 44 Yes, 
Nicolinka,” he went on, observing the expression of sincere 
pity on my face, 44 my fate has been an unhappy one from the 
cradle, and will continue so to the grave. The good that I have 
done to people has always been repaid with evil; yet, though 1 
shall receive no reward here, I shall find one there ” (he pointed 
upwards), 44 Ah, if only you knew my whole story, and all 
that I have endured in this life!—I who have been a bootmaker, 
a soldier, a deserter, a factory hand, and a teacher! Yet now 
—now I am nothing, and, like the Son of Man, have nowhere to 
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lay my head/’ Sitting down upon a chair, he covered his eyes 
with his hand. 

Seeing that he was in the introspective mood in which a man 
pays no attention to his listener as he cons over his secret 
thoughts, I remained silent, and, seating myself upon the bed, 
continued to watch his kind face. 

“ You are no longer a child. You can understand things now, 
and I will tell you my whole story and all that I have under¬ 
gone. Some day, my children, you may remember the old friend 
who loved you so much-” 

He leant his elbow upon the table by his side, took a pinch 
of snuff, and, in the peculiarly measured, guttural tone in which 
he used to dictate us our lessons, began the story of his career. 

Since he many times in later years repeated the whole to me 
again—always in the same order, and with the same expressions 
and the same unvarying intonation—I will try to render it liter¬ 
ally, and without omitting the innumerable grammatical errors 
into which he always strayed when speaking in Russian, Whether 
it was really thefhistory of his life, or whether it was the mere 
product of his imagination—that is to say, some narrative which 
he had conceived during his lonely residence in our house, and 
had at last, from endless repetition, come to believe in himself— 
or whether he was adorning with imaginary facts the true record 
of his career, I have never quite been able to make out. On 
the one hand, there was too much depth of feeling and practical 
consistency in its recital for it to be wholly incredible, while, on 
the other hand, the abundance of poetical beauty which it 
contained tended to raise doubts in the mind of the listener. 

“ Me vere very unhappy from ze time of my birth,” he began 
with a profound sigh. 44 Ze noble blot of ze Countess of Zomer- 
blat flows in my veins. Me vere bom six veek after ze vetting. 
Ze man of my Mutter (I called him 4 Papa ’) vere farmer to ze 
Count von Zomerblat. He coult not forget my Mutter’s shame, 
ant loaft me not. I had a youngster broser Johann ant two 
'sister, pot me vere strange petween my own family. Ven 
Johann mate several silly trick Papa sayt, 4 Wit sis chilt Karl 
I am never to have one moment tranquil! ’ and zen he scoltet 
and ponishet me. Ven ze sister quarrellet among zemselves 
Papa sayt, 4 Karl vill never be one opedient poy,’ ant still 
scoltet ant ponishet me. My goot Mamma alone loaft ant 
tenteret me. Often she sayt to me, 4 Karl, come in my room,’ 
ant zere she kisset me secretly, 4 Poorly, poorly Karl! ’ she sayt. 
* Nopoty loaf you, pot I will not exchange you for somepoty in 
E 59X 
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ze worlti One zing your Mutter pegs you to rememper/ sayt 
she to me, * learn veil, ant be efer one honest man; zen Got will 
not forsake you/ Ant I triet so to become. Ven my fourteen 
year hat expiret, ant me coult partake of ze Holy Sopper, my 
Mutter sayt to my Vater, 4 Karl is one pig poy now, Kustaf. 
Vat shall we do wis him? ’ Ant Papa sayt, 4 Me ton’t know. 1 
Zen Mamma sayt, 4 Let us give him to town at Mister Schultzen’s, 
and he may pe a Schumacher / ant my Vater sayt, 4 Goot!* Six 
year ant seven mons livet I in town wis ze Mister Shoemaker, 
ant he loaft me. He sayt, 4 Karl are one goot vorkman, ant 
shall soon become my Geselle / Pot—man makes ze proposition, 
ant Got ze deposition. In ze year 1796 one conscription took 
place, ant each which vas serviceable, from ze eighteens to ze 
twenty-first year, hat to go to town. 

44 My Fater and my broser Johann come to town, ant ve go 
togezer to throw ze lot for which 3 hoult pe SoldaL Johann 
drew ze fatal nomper, and me vas not necessary to pe Soldat . 
Ant Papa sayt , 4 1 have only vun son, ant wis him I must now 
separate! ’ 

44 Den I take his hant, ant says, 4 Why say you so, Papa? 
Come wis me, ant I will say you somesing/ Ant Papa come, 
ant we seat togezer at ze publics-house, ant me sayt, 4 Vaiter, 
give us one Bierkrug / ant he gives us one. We trink altogezer, 
and broser Johann also trink, 4 Papa/ sayt me, 4 ton’t say 
zat you have only one son, ant wis it you must separate. My 
heart was breaking ven you say sis. Broser Johann must not 
serve; me shall pe Soldat . Karl is for nopoty necessary, and 
Karl shall pe SoldaL 9 

44 4 You is one honest man, Karl/ sayt Papa, ant kiss me, 
Ant me was Soldat” 


IX 

CONTINUATION OF KARL’S NARRATIVE 

44 Zat wa s a terrible time, Nicolinka,” continued Karl Ivanitch, 
44 ze time of Napoleon. He vanted to conquer Germany, ant 
we protected our Vaterland to ze last trop of plot. Me vere at 
Ulm, me vere at Austerlitz, me vere at Wagram.” 

44 Did you really fight? ” I asked with a gaze of astonishment, 
44 Did you really kill anybody? ” 

Karl instantly reassured me on this point. 

44 Vonce one French grenadier was left behint, ant fell to ze 
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grount* I sprang forvarts wis my gon, ant vere about to kill 
him, aber der Franzose warf sein Gewehr kin und rief, 1 Pardon!' 
—ant I let him loose. 

“ At Wagram Napoleon cut us open, ant surrountet us in 
such a way as zere vas no helping. Sree days hat we no pro¬ 
visions, ant stoot in ze vater op to ze knees, Ze evil Napoleon 
neiser let us go loose nor catchct us. 

“ On ze fours day zey took us prisoners—«ank Got! ant sent 
us to one fortress. Upon me vas one blue trousers, uniforms 
of very goot clos, fifteen of Thalers, ant one silver clock which 
my Vater hat given me, Ze Frans Soldaten took from me every- 
sing. For my happiness zere vas sree tucats on me which my 
Mamma hat sewn m my shirt of flannel. Nopoty fount zem. 

“ I liket not long to stay in ze fortresses, ant resoluted to ron 
away. Von day, von pig holitay, says I to the sergeant which 
hat to look after us, * Mister Sergeant, to-day is a pig holitay, 
ant me vants to celeprate it, Pring here, if you please, two 
pottle Mateira, ant we shall trink zem wis each oser/ Ant ze 
sergeant says, * Goot! * Ven ze sergeant pring ze Mateira ant 
we trink it out to ze last trop, I taket his hant ant says, 4 Mister 
Sergeant, perliaps you have still one Vater and one Mutter ? ' 
He says, * So I have, Mister Mayer.* * My Vater ant Mutter 
not seen me eight year/ I goes on to him, * ant zey know not 
if I am yet alive or if my bones be reposing in ze grave* Oh, 
Mister Sergeant, I have two tucats which is in my shirt of 
flannel Take zem, ant let me loose I You will pe my pene- 
factor, ant my Mutter will be praying for you all her life to ze 
Almighty Got! * 

“ Ze sergeant emptiet his glass of Mateira, ant says, 4 Mister 
Mayer, I loaf and pity you very much, pot you is one prisoner, 
ant I one soldat: So I take his hant ant says, * Mister 
Sergeant! ’ 

“ Ant ze sergeant says, “ You is one poor man, ant I will not 
take your money, pot 1 will help you. Ven I go to sleep, puy 
one pail of pranty for ze Soldaten, ant zey will sleep. Me will 
not look after you/ Sis was one goot man. I puyet ze pail of 
pranty, ant ven zc Soldaten was trunken me tresset in one olt 
coat, ant gang in silence out of ze door. 

“ I go to ze wall, ant will leap down, pot zcre is vater pelow, 
ant I will not spoil my last tressmg, so I go to ze gate. 

41 Ze sentry go up and town wis one gon, ant look at me. 

4 Who goes zere? * ant I was silent. * Who goes zere ze second 
time? ’ ant I was silent. * Who goes zere ze third time? ’ ant 
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I ron away* I sprang in ze vater, climp op to ze oser site, ant 
walk on. 

“ Ze entire night I ron on ze vay, pot ven taylight came I 
was afrait zat zey woult catch me, ant I hit myself in ze high 
com, Zere I kneelet town, zanket ze Voter in Heaven for my 
safety, ant fall asleep wis a tranquil feeling. 

“ I wakenet op in ze evening, ant gang furscr. At once one 
large German carriage, wis two raven-black horse, came along¬ 
side me. In ze carriage sit one well-tresset man, smoking pipe, 
ant look at me. I go slowly, so zat ze carriage shall have time 
to pass me, pot I go slowly, ant ze carriage go slowly, ant ze 
man look at me. I go quick, ant ze carriage go quick, ant ze 
man stop its two horses, ant look at me. 4 Young man/ says he, 
4 where go you so late? * I says, ( I go to Frankfort,’ 4 Sit in 
ze carriage—zere is room enough, ant I will trag you/ lie says, 
‘ Bot why have you nosing about you? Your boots is dirty, 
ant your beart not shaven/ I seated wis him, ant says, ' Ich 
bin one poor man, ant I would like to pusy myself wis somesing 
in a manufactory. My tressing is dirty because I fell in ze mud 
on ze roat/ 

“ * You tell me ontruse, young man/ says he. * Ze roat is 
kvite dry now/ I was silent. * Tell me ze whole truse/ goes 
on ze goot man— 4 who you are, ant vere you go to ? I like 
your face, ant ven you is one honest man, so I will help you/ 
Ant I tell all. 

“ 4 Goot, young man! ’ he says. ‘ Come to my manufactory 
of rope, ant I will give you work ant tress ant money, ant you 
can live wis os/ I says, ‘ Goot! ’ 

“ I go to ze manufactory of rope, ant ze goot man says to his 
voman, ‘ Here is one yong man who defeated his Vaterland , ant 
ron away from prisons. lie has not house nor tresses nor preat< 
He will live wis os. Give him clean linen, ant norish him/ 

I livet one ant a half year in ze manufactory of rope, ant my 
lantlort loaft me so much zat he would not let me loose. Ant 
I felt very goot. 

“ I were zen handsome man—yong, of pig stature, with blue 

eyes and romische nose—ant Missis L-(1 like not to say her 

name—she was ze voman of my lantlort) was yong ant hand¬ 
some laty. Ant she fell in loaf wis me.” 

Here Karl Ivanitch made a long pause, lowered his kindly 
blue eyes, shook his head quietly, and smiled as people always 
do under the influence of a pleasing recollection. 

“ Yes,” he resumed as he leant back in his arm-chair and 
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adjusted his dressing-gown, 44 1 have experiencet many sings in 
my life, pot zere is my witness,”—here he pointed to an image of 
the Saviour, embroidered on wool, which was hanging over his 
bed — 44 zat nopoty in ze worlt can say zat Karl Ivanitch has 
been one dishonest man. I would not repay black ingratitude 
for ze goot which Mister L— dit me, ant I resoluted to ron away. 
So in ze evening, yen all were asleep, I writet one letter to my 
lantlort, ant laid it on ze table in his room. Zen I taket my 
tresses, tree Thaler of money, ant go mysteriously into ze street. 
Nopoty have seen me, ant I go on ze roat/' 


X 

CONCLUSION OF KARL'S NARRATIVE 

44 1 had not seen my Mamma for nine year, ant I know not 
whether she lived or whether her bones had long since lain in 
ze dark grave. Ven I come to my own country and go to ze 
town I ask, 4 Where live Kustaf Mayer who was farmer to ze 
Count von Zomerblat? ' ant zey answer me, 4 Graf Zomerblat 
is deat, ant Kustaf Mayer live now in ze pig street, ant keep a 
public-house.' So I tress in my new waistcoat and one noble 
coat which ze manufacturist presented me, arranged my hairs 
nice, ant go to ze public-house of my Papa. Sister Mariechen 
vas sitting on a pencil, and she ask me what I want. I says, 

4 Might I trink one glass of pranty? ' ant she says, 4 Voter, here 
is a yong man who wish to trink one glass of pranty.' Ant 
Papa says , 4 Give him ze glass.' I set to ze table, trink my glass 
of pranty, smoke my pipe, ant look at Papa, Mariechen, ant 
Johann (who also come into ze shop). In ze conversation Papa 
says , 4 You know, perhaps, yong man, where stants our army? * 
and I say, 4 1 myself am come from ze army, ant it stants now 
at Wien.' 4 Our son , 1 says Papa, 4 is a Soldat, ant now is it 
nine years since he wrote never one wort, and we know not 
whether he is alive or dead. My voman cry continually for him/ 
I still fumigate the pipe, ant say, 4 What was your son's name, 
and where servet he? Perhaps I may know him.' 4 His name 
was Karl Mayer, ant he servet in ze Austrian Jagcrs.' 4 He 
were of pig stature, ant a handsome man like yourself,' puts in 
Mariechen. I say, 4 1 know your Karl/ 4 Amalia!' exclaimet 
my Voter* 4 Come herel Here is yong man which knows our 
Karl 1'—ant my dear Mutter comes out from a back door. I 
knew her directly. 4 You know our Karl? ' says she, ant looks 
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at me, ant, white all over, trembles. ‘Yes, I haf seen him/ I 
says, without ze corage to look at her, for my heart did almost 
burst. * My Karl is alive? ’ she cry. 4 Zen tank Got! Vere is 
he, my Karl ? I woult die in peace if I coult see him once more 
—my darling son! Bot Got will not haf it so.’ Then she cried, 
and I coult no longer stant it. 4 Darling Mamma! * I say, 4 1 
am your son, I am your Karl 1 ’—and she fell into my arms! ” 

Karl Ivanitch covered his eyes, and his lips were quivering. 

44 4 Mutter / sagte ich , 4 ich bin ihr Sohn, ich bin ihr Karl 1 ’— 
und sie stiirizte ?nir in die Arme 1 ’ ” he repeated, recovering a 
little and wiping the tears from his eyes. 

44 Bot Got did not wish me to finish my tays in my own 
town. I were pursuet by fate. I livet in my own town only 
sree mons. One Suntay I sit in a coffee-house, ant trinket one 
pint of Pier, ant fumigated my pipe, ant speaket wis some frients 
of Politik , of ze Emperor Franz, of Napoleon, of ze war—ant 
anypoty might say his opinion. But next to us sits a strange 
chentleman in a grey Uberrock , who trink coffee, fumigate the 
pipe, ant says nosing. Ven the night - watchman shoutet ten 
o’clock I taket my hat, paid ze money, and go home. At ze 
middle of ze night some one knock at ze door. I rise ant says, 
4 Who is zere? 9 4 Open! ’ says some one. I shout again , 4 First 
say who is zere, ant I will open.’ 4 Open in the name of the law! ’ 
say the some one behint the door. I now do so. Two Soldaten 
wis gons stant at ze door, ant into ze room steps ze man in ze 
jrey Uberrock, who had sat with us in ze coffee-house. He were 
Spion I 4 Come wis me/ says ze Spion . 4 Very goot ! 9 say I. 
I dresset myself in boots, trousers, ant coat, ant go srough ze 
room. Ven I come to ze wall where my gon hangs I take it, 
ant says, 4 You are a Spion, so defent you 1 9 I give one stroke 
left, one right, ant one on ze head. Ze Spion lay precipitated 
on ze floor! Zen I taket my cloak-bag ant money, ant jompet 
out of ze vintow. I vent to Ems, where I was acquainted wis 
one General Sasin, who loaft me, givet me a passport from ze 
Embassy, ant taket me to Russland to learn his chiltren. Ven 
General Sasin tiet, your Mamma callet for me, ant says, 4 Karl 
Ivanitch, I gif you my children. Loaf them, ant I will never 
leave you, ant will take care for your olt age.’ Now is she teat, 
ant all is forgotten! For my twenty year full of service I most 
now go into ze street ant seek for a try crust of preat for my olt 
age I Got sees all sis, ant knows all sis. His holy will be done! 
Only—only, I yearn for you, my children 1”—and Karl drew 
me to him, and kissed me on the forehead. 
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XI 

ONE MARK ONLY 

The year of mourning over, Grandmamma recovered a little 
from her grief, and once more took to receiving occasional guests, 
especially children of the same age as ourselves. 

On the 13 th of December — Lubotshka’s birthday — the 
Princess Komakoff and her daughters, with Madame Valakhin, 
Sonetchka, Ilinka Grap, and the two younger Iwins, arrived 
at our house before luncheon. 

Though we could hear the sounds of talking, laughter, and 
movements going on in the drawing-room, we could not join 
the party until our morning lessons were finished. The table 
of studies in the schoolroom said, “ Lundi , de 2 a 3 , maitre 
d'Histoire et de Geographies and this infernal maitre d’Histoire 
we must await, listen to, and see the back of before we could 
gain our liberty. Already it was twenty minutes past two, and 
nothing was to be heard of the tutor, nor yet anything to be 
seen of him in the street, although I kept looking up and down 
it with the greatest impatience and with an emphatic longing 
never to see the maitre again. 

“ I believe he is not coming to-day,” said Woloda, looking up 
for a moment from his lesson-book. 

“I hope he is not, please the Lord!” I answered; but in a 
despondent tone. “Yet there he does come, I believe, all the 
same! ” 

“ Not he! Why, that is a gentleman ,” said Woloda, likewise 
looking out of the window, “ Let us wait till half-past two, 
and then ask St. Jerome if we may put away our books.” 

“Yes, and wish them au revoir ,” I added, stretching my arms, 
with the book clasped in my hands, over my head. Having 
hitherto idled away my time, I now opened the book at the 
place where the lesson was to begin, and started to learn it. It 
was long and difficult, and, moreover, I was in the mood when 
one’s thoughts refuse to be arrested by anything at all. Con¬ 
sequently I made no progress. After our last lesson in history 
(which always seemed to me a peculiarly arduous and wearisome 
subject) the history master had complained to St. Jerome of me 
because only two good marks stood to my credit in the register 
—a very small total. St. Jerome had then told me that if I 
failed to gain less than three marks at the next lesson I should 
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be severely punished. The next lesson was now imminent, and 
I confess that I felt a little nervous. 

So absorbed, however, did I become in my reading that the 
sound of goloshes being taken off in the ante room came upon 
me almost as a shock. I had just time to look up when there 
appeared in the doorway the servile and (to me) very disgusting 
face and form of the master, clad in a blue froekeoat with brass 
buttons. 

Slowly he set down his hat and books and adjusted the folds 
of his coat (as though such a thing were necessary!), and seated 

himself in his place. 

“ Well, gentlemen/' he said, rubbing his hands, “ let us first 
of all repeat the general contents of the last lesson: after which 
I will proceed to narrate the succeeding events of the middle 
ages." 

This meant “ Say over the last lesson." While Woloda was 
answering the master with the entire ease and confidence which 
come of knowing a subject well I went aimlessly out on to the 
landing, and, since I was not allowed to go downstairs, what 
more natural than that I should involuntarily turn towards 
the alcove on the landing? Yet before 1 had time to 
establish myself in my usual coign of vantage behind the door 
I found myself pounced upon by Mimi—always the cause of my 
misfortunes! 

“ You here? " she said, looking severely, first at myself, and 
then at the maidservants' door, and then at myself again. 

I felt thoroughly guilty, firstly, because 1 was not in the 
schoolroom, and secondly, because I was in a forbidden place. 
So I remained silent, and, dropping my head, assumed a touch¬ 
ing expression of contrition. 

“ Indeed, this is too bad 1" Mimi went on* u What are you 
doing here? " 

Still I said nothing. 

“ Well, it shall not rest where it is," she added, tapping the 
banister with her yellow fingers. “ I shall inform the Countess." 

It was five minutes to three when I re-entered the school- 
room.; The master, as though oblivious of my presence or 
absence, was explaining the new lesson to Woloda. When he 
had finished doing this, and had put his books together (while 
Woloda went into the other room to fetch his ticket), the com¬ 
forting idea occurred to me that perhaps the whole thing was 
over now, and that the master had forgotten me. 

But suddenly he turned in my direction with a malicious 
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smile, and said as he rubbed his hands anew, “ I hope you have 
learnt your lesson? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ Would you he so kind, then, as to tell me something about 
St. Louis Crusade? he went on, balancing himself on his chair 
and looking gravely at his feet. “ Firstly, tell me something 
about the reasons which induced the French king to assume 
the cross ” (here he raised his eyebrows and pointed to the ink- 
stand); then explain to me the general characteristics of the 
Crusade ” (here he made a sweeping gesture with his hand, as 
though to seize hold of something with it); “ and lastly, ex¬ 
pound to me the influence of this Crusade upon the European 
states in general ” (drawing the copy books to the left side of 
the table) “ and upon the French state in particular” (drawing 
one of them to the right, and inclining his head in the same 
direction). 

. I swallowed a few times, coughed, bent forward, and was 
silent. Then, taking a pen from the table, I began to pick it 
to pieces, yet still said nothing. 

u Allow me the pen—I shall want it,” said the master, 
“Well?” 


“Louis the~ 
king” 

“ What? ” 


“Saint was—was—a very good and wise 


“ King. Lie took it into his head to go to Jerusalem, and 
handed over t he reins of government to his mother,” 

“ What was her name? ” 


“ B—h—b—lanka.” 


“ What? Belanka? ” 


I laughed in a rather forced manner. 

“ Well, is that all you know? ” he asked again, smiling* 

I had nothing to lose now, so I began chattering the first 
thing that came into my head. The master remained silent as 
he gathered together the remains of the pen which I had left 
strewn about the table, looked gravely past my ear at the wall, 
and repeated from time to time, “ Very well, very well.” Though 
I was conscious that I knew nothing whatever and was ex¬ 
pressing myself all wrong, I felt much hurt at the fact that he 
never either corrected or interrupted me. 

“What made him think of going to Jerusalem? ” he asked 
at last, repeating some words of my own. 

“ Bccause—bccause—that is to say-” 

My confusion was complete, and I relapsed into silence^ I 
*K 5 f i* 
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felt that, even if this disgusting history master were to go on 
putting questions to me, and gazing inquiringly into my face, for 
a year, I should never be able to enunciate another syllable. 
After staring at me for some three minutes, he suddenly 
assumed a mournful cast of countenance, and said in an agitated 
voice to Woloda (who was just re-entering the room): 

“ Allow me the register. I will write my remarks.” 

He opened the book thoughtfully, and in his fine caligraphy 
marked five for Woloda for diligence, and the same for good 
behaviour. Then, resting his pen on the line where my report 
was to go, he looked at me and reflected. Suddenly his hand 
made a decisive movement—and, behold, against my name 
stood a clearly-marked one, with a full stop after it 1 Another 
movement—and in the behaviour column there stood another 
one and another full stop 1 Quietly closing the book, the master 
then rose, and moved towards the door as though unconscious of 
my look of entreaty, despair, and reproach. 

“ Michael Lavionitch! ” I said. 

“ No! ” he replied, as though knowing beforehand what I was 
about to say. “ It is impossible for you to learn in that way. I 
am not going to earn my money for nothing.” 

He put on his goloshes and cloak, and then slowly tied a scarf 
about his neck. To think that he could care about such trifles 
after what had just happened to me! To him it was all a mere 
stroke of the pen, but to me it meant the direst misfortune, 

“ Is the lesson over? ” asked St. Jerome, entering, 

“ Yes.” 

“ And was the master pleased with you? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How many marks did he give you? ” 

“ Five.” 

“ And to Nicholas? ” 

I was silent. 

“ I think four,” said Woloda. His idea was to save me for 
at least to-day. If punishment there must be, it need not be 
awarded while we had guests. 

“ Voyons, Messieurs 1 ” (St. Jerome was forever saying 
u Voyons 1 ”) “Faiies voire toilette, et descendons” 
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XII 

THE KEY 

We had hardly descended and greeted our guests when luncheon 
was announced. Papa was in the highest of spirits, since for some 
time past he had been winning. He had presented Lubotshka 
with a silver tea service, and suddenly remembered, after 
luncheon, that he had forgotten a box of bonbons which she 
was to have too. 

“ Why send a servant for it? You had better go, Koko,” he 
said to me jestingly. “ The keys are in the tray on the table, 
you know. Take them, and with the largest one open the 
second drawer on the right. There you will find the box of 
bonbons. Bring it here.” 

“ Shall I get you some cigars as well? ” said I, knowing that 
he always smoked after luncheon, 

(t Yes, do; but don’t touch anything else.” 

I found the keys, and was about to carry out my orders, when 
I was seized with a desire to know what the smallest of the keys 
on the bunch belonged to. 

On the table I saw, among many other things, a padlocked 
portfolio, and at once felt curious to see if that was what the 
key fitted. My experiment was crowned with success. The 
portfolio opened and disclosed a number of papers. Curiosity 
so strongly urged me also to ascertain what those papers con¬ 
tained that the voice of conscience was stilled, and I began to 
read their contents. . . . 

My childish feeling of unlimited respect for my elders,especially 
for Papa, was so strong within me that my intellect involuntarily 
refused to draw any conclusions from what I had seen. I felt 
that Papa was living in a sphere completely apart from, in¬ 
comprehensible by, and unattainable for, me, as well as one that 
was in every way excellent, and that any attempt on my part 
to criticise the secrets of his life would constitute something like 
sacrilege. 

For this reason the discovery which I made from Papa’s port¬ 
folio left no clear impression upon my mind, but only a dim 
consciousness that I had done wrong. I felt ashamed and 
confused. 

The feeling made me eager to shut the portfolio again as 
quickly as possible, but it seemed as though on this unlucky 

1 
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day I was destined to experience every possible kind of adversity. 
I put the key back into the padlock and turned it round, but 
not in the right direction. Thinking that the portfolio was now 
locked, I pulled at the key—and, oh horror! found my hand 
come away with only the top half of the key in it! In vain 
did I try to put the two halves together, and to extract the 
portion that was sticking in the padlock. At last I had to 
resign myself to the dreadful thought that I had committed a 
new crime—one which would be discovered to-day as soon as 
ever Papa returned to his study! 

First of all, Mimi’s accusation on the staircase, and then that 
one mark, and then this key! Nothing worse could happen now. 
This very evening I should be assailed successively by Grand¬ 
mamma (because of Mimi’s denunciation), by St. Jerome 
(because of the solitary mark), and by^ Papa (because of the 
matter of this key)—yes, all in one evening! 

“ What on earth is to become of me? What have I done? ” 
I exclaimed as I paced the soft carpet. “ Well,” I went on with 
sudden determination, “ what must come, must- —that’s all; ” 
and, taking up the bonbons and the cigars, I ran back to the 
other part of the house. 

The fatalistic formula with which I had concluded (and which 
was one that I often heard Nicola utter during nay childhood) 
always produced in me, at the more difficult crises of my life, 
a momentarily soothing, beneficial effect. Consequently, when 
I re-entered the drawing-room I was in a rather excited, un¬ 
natural mood, yet one that was perfectly cheerful* 


XIII 

THE TRAITRESS 

After luncheon we began to play at round games, in which I 
took a lively part. While indulging in “ cat and mouse ” I 
happened to cannon rather awkwardly against the Kornakoffs’ 
governess, who was playing with us, and, stepping on her dress, 
tore a large hole in it. Seeing that the girls—particularly 
Sonetchka—were anything but displeased at the spectacle of 
the governess angrily departing to the maidservants’ room to 
have her dress mended, I resolved to procure them the satis¬ 
faction a second time. Accordingly, in pursuance of this 
amiable resolution, I waited until my victim returned, and then 
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began to gallop madly round her, until a favourable moment 
occurred for once more planting my heel upon her dress and 
reopening the rent. Sonetchka and the young princesses had 
much ado to restrain their laughter, which excited my conceit 
the more, but St. Jerome, who had probably divined my 
tricks, came up to me with the frown which I could never abide 
in him, and said that, since I seemed disposed to mischief, 
he would have to send me away if I did not moderate my 
behaviour. 

However, I was in the desperate position of a person who, 
having staked more than he has in his pocket, and feeling that 
he can never make up his account, continues to plunge on 
unlucky cards—not because he hopes to regain his losses, but 
because it will not do for him to stop and consider. So I merely 
laughed in an impudent fashion and flung away from my 
monitor. 

After “ cat and mouse ” another game followed in which the 
gentlemen sit on one row of chairs and the ladies on another, 
and choose each other for partners. The youngest princess 
always chose the younger I win, Katenka either Woloda or 
Ilinka, and Sonetchka Seriosha—nor, to my extreme astonish¬ 
ment, did Sonetchka seem at all embarrassed when her cavalier 
went and sat down beside her. On the contrary, she only 
laughed her sweet, musical laugh, and made a sign with her 
head that he had chosen right. Since nobody chose me, I 
always had the mortification of finding myself left over, and of 
hearing them say, “ Who has been left out? Oh, Nicolinka. 
Well, do take him, somebody.” Consequently, whenever it came 
to my turn to guess who had chosen me, I had to go either to 
my sister or to one of the ugly elder princesses. Sonetchka 
seemed so absorbed in Seriosha that in her eyes I clearly existed 
no longer. I do not quite know why I called her “ the traitress ” 
in my thoughts, since she had never promised to choose me 
instead of Seriosha, but, for all that, I felt convinced that she 
was treating me in a very abominable fashion. After the game 
was finished I actually saw “ the traitress ” (from whom I 
nevertheless could not withdraw my eyes) go with Seriosha and 
Katenka into a corner, and engage in secret confabulation i 
Stealing softly round the piano which masked the conclave, I 
beheld the following. 

Katenka was holding up a pocket-handkerchief by two of its 
comers, so as to form a screen for the heads of her two com¬ 
panions. “ No, you have lost I You must pay the forfeit l ” 
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cried Seriosha at that moment, and Sonetchka, who was standing 
in front of him, blushed like a criminal as she replied^ No j 
have not lost! Have I, Mademoiselle Katherine? Well^ j 
must speak the truth,” answered ICatenka, “ and say that y ou 
have lost, my dear.” Scarcely had she spoken the words when 
Seriosha embraced Sonetchka, and kissed her right on her rosy 
lips! And Sonetchka smiled as though it were nothing, but 
merely something very pleasant! 

Horrors! The artful “ traitress! ” 


XIV 

THE RETRIBUTION 

Instantly I began to feel a strong contempt for the female 
sex in general and Sonetchka in particular. I began to think 
that there was nothing at all amusing in these games—that they 
were only fit for girls, and felt as though I should like to make a 
great noise, or to do something of such extraordinary boldness that 
every one would be forced to admire it. The opportunity soon 
arrived. St. Jerome said something to Mimi, and then left the 
room* I could hear his footsteps ascending the staircase, and 
then passing across the schoolroom, and the idea occurred to 
me that Mimi must have told him her story about my being 
found on the landing, and thereupon he had gone to look at the 
register. (In those days, it must be remembered, 1 believed 
that St. Jerome's whole aim in life was to annoy me.) Some¬ 
where I have read that, not infrequently, children of from twelve 
to fourteen years of age—that is to say, children just passing 
from childhood to adolescence—are addicted to incendiarism, 
or even to murder, is I look back upon my childhood, and 
particularly upon the mood in which I was on that (for myself) 
most unlucky day, I can quite understand the possibility of 
such terrible crimes being committed by children without any 
real aim in view—without any real wish to do wrong, but merely 
out of curiosity or under the influence of an unconscious necessity 
for action. There are moments when the human being sees the 
future in such lurid colours that he shrinks from fixing his mental 
eye upon it, puts a check upon all his intellectual activity, and 
tries to feel convinced that the future will never be, and that 
the past has never been. At such moments—moments when 
thought does not shrink from manifestations of will, and the 
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carnal instincts alone constitute the springs of life—I can under¬ 
stand that want of experience (which is a particularly pre¬ 
disposing factor in this connection) might very possibly lead a 
child, aye, without fear or hesitation, but rather with a smile of 
curiosity on its face, to set fire to the house in which its parents 
and brothers and sisters (beings whom it tenderly loves) are 
lying asleep. It would be under the same influence of 
momentary absence of thought—-almost absence of mind—that 
a peasant boy of seventeen might catch sight of the edge of a 
newly-sharpened axe reposing near the bench on which his aged 
father was lying asleep, face downwards, and suddenly raise the 
implement in order to observe with unconscious curiosity how 
the blood would come spurting out upon the floor if he made a 
wound in the sleeper's neck. It is under the same influence— 
the same absence of thought, the same instinctive curiosity— 
that a man finds delight in standing on the brink of an abyss 
and thinking to himself, “ How if I were to throw myself down? ” 
or in holding to his brow a loaded pistol and wondering, “ What 
if I were to pull the trigger?’' or in feeling, when he catches 
sight of some universally respected personage, that he would 
like to go up to him, pull his nose hard, and say, “ How do you 
do, old boy? ” 

Under the spell, then, of this instinctive agitation and lack of 
reflection I was moved to put out my tongue, and to say that I 
would not move, when St. Jerome came down and told me that 
I had behaved so badly that day, as well as done my lessons so 
ill, that I had no right to be where I was, and must go upstairs 
directly. 

At first, from astonishment and anger, he could not utter a 
word. 

“ Cest lien 1 ” he exclaimed eventually as he darted towards 
me. u Several times have I promised to punish you, and you 
have been saved from it by your Grandmamma, but now I see 
that nothing but the cane will teach you obedience, and you 
shall therefore taste it.” 

This was said loud enough for every one to hear. The blood 
rushed to my heart with such vehemence that I could feel that 
organ beating violently—could feel the colour rising to my cheeks 
and my lips trembling. Probably I looked horrible at that 
moment, for, avoiding my eye, St. Jerome stepped forward and 
caught me by the hand. Hardly feeling his touch, I pulled 
away my hand in blind fury, and with all my childish might 
struck him. 
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“ What are you doing? ” said Woloda, who had seen my 
behaviour, and now approached me in alarm and astonishments 

“ Let me alone! ” I exclaimed, the tears flowing fast. “ Not 
a single one of you loves me or understands how miserable I 
am! You are all of you odious and disgusting! ” I added 
bluntly, turning to the company at large. 

At this moment St. Jerome—his face pale, but determined— 
approached me again, and, with a movement too quick to admit 
of any defence, seized my hands as with a pair of tongs, and 
dragged me away. My head swam with excitement, and I can 
only remember that, so long as I had strength to do it, I fought 
with head and legs; that my nose several times collided with a 
pair of knees; that my teeth tore some one's coat; that all 
around me I could hear the shuffling of feet; and that I could 
smell dust and the scent of violets with which St. Jerome used 
to perfume himself. 

Five minutes later the door of the store-room closed behind 
me. 

“ Basil/' said a triumphant but detestable voice, “ bring me 
the cane.” 


XY 

DREAMS 

Could I at that moment have supposed that I should ever live 
to survive the misfortunes of that day, or that there would ever 
come a time when I should be able to look back upon those 
misfortunes composedly? 

As I sat there thinking over what I had done, I could not 
imagine what the matter had been with me. I only felt with 
despair that I was for ever lost. 

At first the most profound stillness reigned around me—at 
least, so it appeared to me as compared with the violent internal 
emotion which I had been experiencing; but by and by I began 
to distinguish various sounds. Basil brought something down¬ 
stairs which he laid upon a chest outside. It sounded like a 
broom-stick. Below me I could hear St. Jerome's grumbling 
voice (probably he was speaking of me), and then children’s 
voices and laughter and footsteps; until in a few moments 
everything seemed to have regained its normal course in the 
house, as though nobody knew or cared to know that here was 
I sitting alone in the dark store-room! 
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I did not cry, but something lay heavy, like a stone, upon my 
heart. Ideas and pictures passed with extraordinary rapidity 
before my troubled imagination, yet through their fantastic 
sequence, broke continually the remembrance of the misfor¬ 
tune which had befallen me as I once again plunged into 
an interminable labyrinth of conjectures as to the punishment, 
the fate, and the despair that were awaiting me. The thought 
occurred to me that there must be some reason for the general 
dislike—even contempt—which I fancied to be felt for me 
by others. I was firmly convinced that every one, from 
Grandmamma down to the coachman Philip, despised me, and 
found pleasure in my sufferings. Next an idea struck me that 
perhaps I was not the son of my father and mother at all, nor 
Woloda’s brother, but only some unfortunate orphan who had 
been adopted by them out of compassion; and this absurd 
notion not only afforded me a certain melancholy consolation, 
but seemed to me quite probable. I found it comforting to think 
that I was unhappy, not through my own fault, but because I 
was fated to be so from my birth, and conceived that my destiny 
was very much like poor Karl Ivanitch’s. 

“Why conceal the secret any longer, now that I have dis¬ 
covered it? ” I reflected. “ To-morrow I will go to Papa and 
say to him, ‘ It is in vain for you to try and conceal from me the 
mystery of my birth. I know it already/ And he will answer 
me, ‘What else could I do, my good fellow? Sooner or later 
you would have had to know that you are not my son, but 
were adopted as such. Nevertheless, so long as you remain 
worthy of my love, I will never cast you out/ Then I shall say, 

‘ Papa, though I have no right to call you by that name, and am 
now doing so for the last time, I have always loved you, and shall 
always retain that love. At the same time, while I can never 
forget that you have been my benefactor, I cannot remain 
longer in your house. Nobody here loves me, and St. Jerome 
has wrought my ruin. Either he or I must go forth, since I 
cannot answer for myself. I hate the man so that I could 
do anything—I could even kill him/ Papa will begin to entreat 
me, but I shall make a gesture, and say, ‘ No, no, my friend and 
benefactor! We cannot live together. Let me go 9 —and for the 
last time I shall embrace him, and say in French, * 0 mon fere , 
0 mon bienfaiteur , donne moi , four la dernierefois , ta benediction , 
et que la volonte de Dieu soit faite 1 9 ” 

I sobbed bitterly at these thoughts as I sat on a trunk in that 
dark store-room. Then, suddenly recollecting the shameful 
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punishment which was awaiting me, I would find myself back 
again in actuality, and the dreams had fled. Soon, again, I began 
to fancy myself far away from the house and alone in the world. 
I enter a hussar regiment and go to war. Surrounded by the 
foe on every side, I wave my sword, and kill one of them and 
wound another—then a third,—then a fourth. At last, exhausted 
with loss of blood and fatigue, I fall to the ground and cry 
“ Victory! ” The general comes to look for me, asking/ 4 Where 
is our saviour? ” whereupon I am pointed out to him. .He 
embraces me, and, in his turn, exclaims .with tears of joy, 
“Victory!” I recover and, with my arm in a black sling, go 
to walk on the boulevards. I am a general now. I meet the 
Emperor, who asks, 44 Who is this young man who has been 
wounded?” He is told that it is the famous hero Nicolas; 
whereupon he approaches me and says, 4< My thanks to you! 
Whatsoever you may ask for, I will grant it.” To this I bow 
respectfully, and, leaning on my sword, reply, 44 1 am happy, 
most august Emperor, that I have been able to shed my blood 
for my country. I would gladly have died for it. Yet, since 
you are so generous as to grant any wish of mine, I venture to 
ask of you permission to annihilate my enemy, the foreigner 
St. Jerome.” And then I step fiercely before St. Jerome and 
say, 44 You were the cause of all my fortunes! Down now on 
your knees! ” 

Unfortunately this recalled to my mind the fact that at any 
moment the real St. Jerome might be entering with the cane; 
so that once more I saw myself, not a general and the saviour 
of my country, but an unhappy, pitiful creature. 

Then the idea of God occurred to me, and I asked Him boldly 
why He had punished me thus, seeing that I had never forgotten 
to say my prayers, either morning or evening. Indeed, I can 
positively declare that it was during that hour in the store-room 
that I took the first step towards the religious doubt which 
afterwards assailed me during my youth (not that mere mis¬ 
fortune could arouse me to infidelity and murmuring, but that, 
at moments of utter contrition and solitude, the idea of the 
injustice of Providence took root in me as readily as bad seed 
takes root in land well soaked with rain). Also, I imagined that 
I was going to die there and then, and drew vivid pictures of 
St. Jerome’s astonishment when he entered the store-room and 
found a corpse there instead of myself! Likewise, recollecting 
what Natalia Savishna had told me of the forty days during 
which the souls of the departed must hover around their earthly 
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home, I imagined myself flying through the rooms of Grand¬ 
mamma’s house, and seeing Luhotshka’s bitter tears, and hearing 
Grandmamma’s lamentations, and listening to Papa and St. 
Jerome talking together. “ He was a fine boy/’ Papa would 
say with tears in his eyes. “ Yes,” St. Jerome would reply, 
u but a sad scapegrace and good-for-nothing.” “ But you 
should respect the dead,” would expostulate Papa. “ You were 
the cause of his death; you frightened him until he could no 
longer bear the thought of the humiliation which you were 
about to inflict upon him. Away from me, criminal I ” Upon 
that St Jerome would fall upon his knees and implore forgive¬ 
ness, and when the forty days were ended my soul would fly 
to Heaven, and see there something wonderfully beautiful, white, 
and transparent, and know that it was Mamma. 

And that something would embrace and caress me. Yet all at 
once I should feel troubled, and not know her. u If it be you,” 
I should say to her, “ show yourself more distinctly, so that I 
may embrace you in return.” And her voice would answer me, 
“ Do you not fed happy thus? ” and I should reply, “ Yes, I do, 
but you cannot really caress me, and I cannot really kiss your 
hand like this.” “ But it is not necessary,” she would say. 
“ There can be happiness here without that,”—and I should feel 
that it was so, and we should ascend together, ever higher and 
higher, until — 

Suddenly 1 fed as though I am being thrown down again, and 
find myself sitting on the trunk in the dark store-room (my 
cheeks wet with tears and my thoughts in a mist), yet still 
repeating the words, “ Let us ascend together, higher and 
higher.” Indeed, it was a long, long while before I could 
remember where X was, for at that moment my miners eye saw 
only a dark, dreadful, illimitable void. I tried to renew the 
happy, consoling dream which had been thus interrupted by the 
return to reality, but, to my surprise, X found that, as soon as 
ever I attempted to re-enter former dreams, their continuation 
became impossible, while—which astonished me even more— 
they no longer gave me pleasure# 
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XVI 

“ KEEP ON GRINDING, AND YOU’LL HAVE FLOUR ” 

I passed the night in the store-room, and nothing further 
happened, except that on the following morning—a Sunday—I 
was removed to a small chamber adjoining the schoolroom, and 
once more shut up. I began to hope that my punishment was 
going to be limited to confinement, and found my thoughts 
growing calmer under the influence of a sound, soft sleep, the 
clear sunlight playing upon the frost crystals of the window- 
panes, and the familiar noises in the street. 

Nevertheless, solitude gradually became intolerable. I wanted 
to move about, and to communicate to some one all that was 
lying upon my heart, but not a living creature was near me. 
The position was the more unpleasant because, willy-nilly, I 
could hear St. Jerome walking about in his room, and softly 
whistling some hackneyed tune. Somehow I felt convinced 
that he was whistling not because he wanted to, but because he 
knew it annoyed me. 

At two o’clock he and Woloda departed downstairs, and 
Nicola brought me up some luncheon. When I told him what 
I had done and what was awaiting me he said: 

“ Pshaw, sir! Don’t be alarmed. * Keep on grinding, and 
you’ll have flour.’ ” 

Although this expression (which also in later days has more 
than once helped me to preserve my firmness of mind) brought 
me a little comfort, the fact that I received, not bread and water 
only, but a whole luncheon, and even dessert, gave me much 
to think about. If they had sent me no dessert it would have 
meant that my punishment was to be limited to confinement; 
whereas it was now evident that I was looked upon as not 
yet punished—that I was only being kept away from the others, 
as an evil-doer, until the due time of punishment. While I was 
still debating the question the key of my prison turned, and 
St. Jerome entered with a severe, official air. 

“ Come down and see your Grandmamma,” he said without 
looking at me. 

I should have liked first to have brushed my jacket, since it 
was covered with dust, but St. Jerome said that that was 
quite unnecessary, since I was in such a deplorable moral condi- 
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tion that my exterior was not worth considering. As he led me 
through the salon, Katonka, Lubotshka, and Woloda looked at me 
with much the same expression as we were wont to look at the 
convicts who on certain days filed past my grandmother’s house. 
Likewise, when I approached Grandmamma’s arm-chair to kiss 
her hand, she withdrew it, and thrust it under her mantilla. 

“ Well, my dear,” she began after a long pause, during which 
she regarded me from head to foot with the kind of expression 
which makes one uncertain where to look or what to do, “ I 
must say that you seem to value my love very highly, and afford 
me great consolation.” Then she went on, with an emphasis 
on each word, “ Monsieur St. Jerome, who, at my request, under¬ 
took your education, says that he can no longer remain in the 
house. And why? Simply because of you.” Another pause 
ensued. Presently she continued in a tone which clearly showed 
that her speech had been prepared beforehand, “ I had hoped 
that you would be grateful for all his care, and for all the trouble 
that he has taken with you—that you would have appreciated 
his services; but you—-you baby, you silly boy!—you actually 
dare to raise your hand against him! Very well, very good. I 
am beginning to think that you cannot understand kind treat¬ 
ment, but require to be treated in a very different and humiliat¬ 
ing fashion. Go now directly and beg his pardon/’ she added 
in a stern and peremptory tone as she pointed to St. Jerome. 
“ Do you hear me? ” 

I followed the direction of her finger with my eye, but on 
that member alighting upon St. Jerome’s coat I turned my head 
away, and once more felt my heart beating violently as I 
remained where I was. 

“ What? 1 )id you not hear me when I told you what to do ? ” 

I was trembling all over, but I would not stir. 

“ Koko,” went on my grandmother, probably divining my 
inward sufferings, “ Koko,” she repeated in a voice tender 
rather than harsh, “ is this you? ” 

“ Grandmamma, I cannot beg his pardon for-” and I 

stopped suddenly, for I felt the next word refuse to come for 
the tears that were choking me. 

“ But I ordered you, I begged of you, to do so. What is the 
matter with you? ” 

“ I—I—I will not—I cannot! ” I gasped, and the tears, long 
pent up and accumulated in my breast, burst forth like a stream 
which breaks its dikes and goes flowing madly over the country. 

“ Ccst ainsi que vous obeissez & voire seconds mere, e’est ainsi 
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que vous reconnaissez ses bontes ! ” remarked St. Jerome quietly* 
“ A genoux I ” 

“ Good God! If she had seen this! ” exclaimed Grand¬ 
mamma, turning from me and wiping away her tears. “ If 
she had seen this! It may be all for the best, yet she could 
never have survived such grief — never!” and Grandmamma 
wept more and more. I too wept, but it never occurred to me 
to ask for pardon. 

“ Tranquillisez-vous au nom du del , Madame la Comtesse” 
said St. Jerome, but Grandmamma heard him not. She covered 
her face with her hands, and her sobs soon passed to hiccups 
and hysteria. Mimi and Gasha came running in with frightened 
faces, salts and spirits were applied, and the whole house was 
soon in a ferment. 

“ You may feel pleased at your work,” said St. Jerome to me 
as he led me from the room. 

“ Good God! What have I done?” I thought to myself. 
“ What a terribly bad boy I am!” 

As soon as St. Jerome, bidding me go into his room, had 
returned to Grandmamma, I, all unconscious of what I was 
doing, ran down the grand staircase leading to the front door. 
Whether I intended to drown myself, or whether merely to run 
away from home, I do not remember. I only know that I went 
blindly on, my face covered with my hands that I might see 
nothing. 

“ Where are you going to ? ” asked a well-known voice. “ I 
want you, my boy.” 

I would have passed on, but Papa caught hold of me, and 
said sternly: 

“ Come here, you impudent rascal.—How could you dare to 
do such a thing as to touch the portfolio in my study? ” he 
went on as he dragged me into his room. <£ Oh! you are silent, 
eh? ” and he pulled my ear. 

“ Yes, I was naughty,” I said. “ I don’t know myself what 
came over me then.” 

“ So you don’t know what came over you—you don’t know, 
you don’t know? ” he repeated as he pulled my ear harder and 
harder. “ Will you go and put your nose where you ought 
not to again—will you, will you ? ” 

Although my ear was in great pain, I did not cry, but, on the 
contrary, felt a sort of morally pleasing sensation. No sooner 
did he let go of my ear than I seized his hand and covered it 
with tears and kisses. 
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“Please whip mel ” I cried, sobbing. “Please hurt me the 
more and more, for I am a wretched, bad, miserable boy! ” 

“ Why, what on earth is the matter with you ? ” he said, 
giving me a slight push from him. 

“No, I will not go away I ” I continued, seizing his coat. 
“ Every one else hates me—I know that, but do you listen to me 
and protect me, or else send me away altogether. I cannot live 
with him. He tries to humiliate me—he tells me to kneel 
before him, and wants to strike me. I can’t stand it. I’m 
not a baby. I can’t stand it—I shall die, I shall kill myself. 
He told Grandmamma that I was naughty, and now she is ill— 

she will die through me. It is ail his fault. Please let me- 

W-why should—he—tor-ment me--? ” The tears choked 

my further speech. I sat down on the sofa, and, with my head 
buried on Papa’s knees, sobbed until I thought I should die of 
grief. 

“Come, cornel Why are you such a water-pump?” said 
Papa compassionately, as he stooped over me. 

“He is such a bully! Pie is murdering me! I shall die! 
Nobody loves me at all 1 ” I gasped almost inaudibly, and went 
into convulsions. 

Papa lifted me up, and carried me to my bedroom, where I 
fell asleep. 

When I awoke it was late. Only a solitary candle burned 
in the room, while beside the bed there were seated Mimi, 
Lubotshka, and our doctor. In their faces I could discern 
anxiety for my health, so, although I felt so well after my 
twelve-hours’ sleep that I could have got up directly, I thought 
it best to let them continue thinking that I was unwell. 


XVII 

HATRED 

Yes, it was the real feeling of hatred that was mine now: not 
die hatred of which one reads in novels, and in the existence of 
which I do not believe—the hatred which finds satisfaction in 
doing harm to a fellow-creature, but the hatred which consists 
of an unconquerable aversion to a person who may be wholly 
deserving of your esteem, yet whose very hair, neck, walk, 
voice, limbs, movements, and everything else are disgusting to 
you, while all the while an incomprehensible force attracts you 
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towards him, and compels you to follow his slightest acts with 
anxious attention. 

This was the feeling which I cherished for St. Jerome, who 
had lived with us now for a year and a half. 

Judging coolly of the man at this time of day, I find that he 
was a true Frenchman, but a Frenchman in the better accepta¬ 
tion of the term. He was fairly well educated, and fulfilled his 
duties to us conscientiously, but he had the peculiar features 
of fickle egotism, boastfulness, impertinence, and ignorant self- 
assurance which are common to all his countrymen, as well as 
entirely opposed to the Russian character. 

All this set me against him. Grandmamma had signified to 
him her dislike for corporal punishment, and therefore he dared 
not beat us, but he frequently threatened us, particularly myself, 
with the cane, and would utter the word fouetter as though it 
were fouatter in an expressive and detestable way which, always 
gave me the idea that to whip me would afford him the greatest 
possible satisfaction. 

I was not in the least afraid of the bodily pain, for I had 
never experienced it. It was the mere idea that he could beat 
me that threw me into such paroxysms of wrath and despair. 

True, Karl Ivanitch sometimes (in moments of exaspera¬ 
tion) had recourse to a ruler or to his braces, but that I can 
look back upon without anger. Even if he had struck me at 
the time of which I am now speaking (namely, when I was 
fourteen years old), I should have submitted quietly to the 
correction, for I loved him, and had known him all my life, 
and looked upon him as a member of our family; but St, 
Jerome was a conceited, opinionated fellow for whom I felt 
merely the unwilling respect which I entertained for all persons 
older than myself. Karl Ivanitch was a comical old “ Uncle ” 
whom I loved with my whole heart, but who, according to my 
childish conception of social distinctions, ranked below us, 
whereas St. Jerome was a well-educated, handsome young 
dandy who was for showing himself the equal of any one. 

Karl Ivanitch had always scolded and punished us coolly, as 
though he thought it a necessary, but extremely disagreeable, 
duty. St. Jerome, on the contrary, always liked to emphasise 
his part as judge when correcting us, and clearly did it as much 
for his own satisfaction as for our good. He loved authority. 
Nevertheless I always found his grandiloquent French phrases 
(which he pronounced with a strong emphasis on all the final 
syllables) inexpressibly disgusting, whereas Karl, when angry, 
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had never said anything beyond, “ What a foolish puppet- 
comedy it is! ” or “ You boys are as irritating as Spanish fly ” 
(which he always called “ Spaniard ” fly). St. Jerome, however, 
had names for us like “ mauvais sujet” “ villain” u garnement” 
and so forth—epithets which greatly offended my self-respect. 
When Karl Ivanitch ordered us to kneel in the corner with our 
faces to the wall, the punishment consisted merely in the bodily 
discomfort of the position, whereas St* Jerome, in such cases, 
always assumed a haughty air, made a grandiose gesture with 
his hand, and exclaiming in a pseudo-tragic tone, “ A gcnoux, 
mauvais sujet I ” ordered us to kneel with our faces towards 
him, and to crave his pardon. His punishment consisted in 
humiliation. 

However, on the present occasion the punishment never 
came, nor was the matter ever referred to again. Yet I could 
not forget all that I had gone through—the shame, the fear, 
and the hatred of those two days. From that time forth St. 
Jerome appeared to give me up in despair, and took no further 
trouble with me, yet I could not bring myself to treat him 
with indifference. Every time that our eyes met I felt that my 
look expressed only too plainly my dislike, and, though I tried 
hard to assume a careless air, he seemed to divine my hypocrisy, 
until I was forced to blush and turn away. 

In short, it was a terrible trial to me to have anything to do 
with him, 

XVIII 

THE MAIDSERVANTS’ ROOM 

I began to feel more and more lonely, until my chief solace lay 
in solitary reflection and observation. Of the favourite subject 
of my reflections I shall speak in the next chapter. The scene 
where I indulged in them was, for preference, the maidservants’ 
room, where a plot suitable for a novel was in progress—a plot 
which touched and engrossed me to the highest degree. The 
heroine of the romance was, of course, Masha. She was in love 
with Basil, who had known her before she had become a servant 
in our house, and who had promised to marry her some day. 
Unfortunately, fate, which had separated them five years ago, 
and afterwards reunited them in Grandmamma’s abode, next 
proceeded to interpose an obstacle between them in the shape of 
Masha’s uncle, our man Nicola, who would not hear of his niece 
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marrying that “ uneducated and unbearable fellow/’ as he called 
Basil. One effect of the obstacle had been to make the other¬ 
wise slightly cool and indifferent Basil fall as passionately in 
love with Masha as it is possible for a man to be who is only a 
servant and a tailor, wears a red shirt, and has his hair pomaded. 
Although his methods of expressing his affection were odd (for 
instance, whenever he met Masha he always endeavoured to 
inflict upon her some bodily pain, either by pinching her, giving 
her a slap with his open hand, or squeezing her so hard that she 
could scarcely breathe), that affection was sincere enough, and 
he proved it by the fact that, from the moment when Nicola 
refused him his niece's hand, his grief led him to drinking, and 
to frequenting taverns, until he proved so unruly that more 
than once he had to be sent to undergo a humiliating chastise¬ 
ment at the police-station. 

Nevertheless these faults of his and their consequences only 
served to elevate him in Masha's eyes, and to increase her love 
for him. Whenever he was in the hands of the police she would 
sit crying the whole day, and complain to Gasha of her hard fate 
(Gasha played an active part in the affairs of these unfortunate 
lovers). Then, regardless of her uncle’s anger and blows, she 
would stealthily make her way to the police-station, there to 
visit and console her swain. 

Excuse me, reader, for introducing you to such company. 
Nevertheless, if the cords of love and compassion have not 
wholly snapped in your soul, you will find, even in that maid¬ 
servants’ room, something which may cause them to vibrate 
again. 

So, whether you please to follow me or not, I will return to the 
alcove on the staircase whence I was able to observe all that 
passed in that room. From my post I could see the stove- 
couch, with, upon it, an iron, an old cap-stand with its peg bent 
crooked, a wash-tub, and a basin. There, too, was the window, 
with, in fine disorder before it, a piece of black wax, some frag¬ 
ments of silk, a half-eaten cucumber, a box of sweets, and so on. 
There, too, was the large table at which she used to sit in the 
pink cotton dress which I admired so much and the blue hand¬ 
kerchief which always caught my attention so. She would be 
sewing—though interrupting her work at intervals to scratch 
her head a little, to bite the end of her thread, or to snuff the 
candle—and I would think to myself: “ Why was she not born 
a lady—she with her blue eyes, beautiful fair hair, and magnifi¬ 
cent bust? How splendid she would look if she were sitting in 
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a drawing-room and dressed in a cap with pink ribbons and a 
silk gown—not one like Mimi’s, but one like the gown which I 
saw the other day on the Tverski Boulevard!'” Yes, she would 
work at the embroidery-frame, and I would sit and look at her 
in the mirror, and be ready to do whatsoever she wanted—to help 
her on with her mantle or to hand her food. As for Basil’s 
drunken face and horrid figure in the scanty coat with the red 
shirt showing beneath it, well, in his every gesture, in his every 
movement of his^ back, I seemed always to see signs of the 
humiliating chastisements which he had undergone. 

“ Ah, Basil! Again?” cried Masha on one occasion as she 
stuck her needle into the pincushion, but without looking up at 
the person who was entering, 

“ What is the good of a man like him ? ” was Basil’s first 
remark. 

“ Yes. If only he would say something decisive / But I am 
powerless in the matter—I am all at odds and ends, and 
through his fault, too.” 

“ Will you have some tea? ” put in Madesha (another servant). 

“ No, thank you.—But why does he hate me so, that old 
thief of an uncle of yours? Why? Is it because of the clothes 
I wear, or of my height, or of my walk, or what? Well, damn 
and confound him 1 ” finished Basil, snapping his fingers. 

“ We must be patient,” said Masha, threading her needle. 
“ You are so——” 

“ It is my nerves that won’t stand it, that’s all.” 

At this moment the door of Grandmamma’s room banged, 
and Gasha’s angry voice could be heard as she came up the stairs. 

“ There! ” she muttered with a gesture of her hands. “ Try 
to please people when even they themselves do not know 
what they want, and it is a cursed life—sheer hard labour, and 
| nothing else! If only a certain thing would happen!—though 
God forgive me for thinking it! ” 

“ Good evening, Agatha Michaelovna,” said Basil, rising to 
greet her. 

“ You here? ” she answered brusquely as she stared at him, 
“ That is not very much to your credit. What do you come 
here for? Is the maids’ room a proper place for men? ” 

“ I wanted to see how you were,” said Basil soothingly. 

“ I shall soon be breathing my last-r/Aa/’-s how I am l ” cried 
Gasha, still greatly incensed. 

Basil laughed. 

“ Oh, there’s nothing to laugh at when I say that I shall soon 
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be dead. But that's how it will be, all the same* Just look 
at the drunkard! Marry her, would he? The fool! Come, 
get out of here! " and, with a stamp of her foot on the floor, 
Gasha retreated to her own room, and banged the door behind 
her until the window rattled again. For a while she could be 
heard scolding at everything, flinging dresses and other things 
about, and pulling the ears of her favourite cat. Then the door 
opened again, and puss, mewing pitifully, was flung forth by 
the tail. 

“ I had better come another time for tea," said Basil in a 
whisper —" at some better time for our meeting." 

“ No, no! " put in Madesha. “ I'll go and fetch the urn at 
once." 

“ I mean to put an end to things soon," went on Basil, seating 
himself beside Masha as soon as ever Madesha had left the room. 
“ I had much better go straight to the Countess, and say £ so- 
and-so ' or I will throw up my situation and go off into the 
world. Oh dear, oh dear! " 

“ And am I to remain here? " 

“ Ah, there's the difficulty—that's what I feel so badly about* 
You have been my sweetheart so long, you see. Ah, dear me! " 
“ Why don't you bring me your shirts to wash, Basil ? " 
asked Masha after a pause, during which she had been inspecting 
his wrist-bands. 

At this moment Grandmamma's bell rang, and Gasha issued 
:om her room again. 

“ What do you want with her, you impudent fellow? " she 
ried as she pushed Basil (who had risen at her entrance) before 
ner towards the door. “ First you lead a girl on, and then you 
want to lead her further still. I suppose it amuses you to see 
her tears. There's the door, now. Off you go! We want 
your room, not your company. And what good can you see in 
him? " she went on, turning to Masha. “ Has not your uncle 
been walking into you to-day already? No; she must stick to 
her promise, forsooth! * I will have no one but Basil.' Fool 
that you are! " 

“ Yes, I will have no one but him! I'll never love any one 
else! I could kill myself for him! " poor Masha burst out, the 
tears suddenly gushing forth. 

For a while I stood watching her as she wiped away those 
tears. Then I fell to contemplating Basil attentively, in the 
hope of finding out what there was in him that she found so 
attractive; yet, though I sympathised with her sincerely in 
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her grief, I could not for the life of me understand how such a 
charming creature as I considered her to be could love a man 
like him. 

“ When 1 become a man,” I thought to myself as I returned 
to my room, “ Petrovskoe shall be mine, and Basil and Masha 
my servants. Some day, when I am sitting in my study and 
smoking a pipe, Masha will chance to pass the door on her way 
to the kitchen with an iron, and I shall say , e Masha, come here/ 
and she will enter, and there will be no one else in the room. 
Then suddenly Basil too will enter, and, on seeing her, will cry, 
‘My sweetheart is lost to me!’ and Masha will begin to weep. 
Then I shall say, * Basil, I know that you love her, and that 
she loves you. Here are a thousand roubles for you. Marry 
her, and may God grant you both happiness! ’ Then I shall 
leave them together.” 

Among the countless thoughts and fancies which pass, without 
logic or sequence, through the mind and the imagination there 
are always some which leave behind them a mark so pro¬ 
found that, without remembering their exact subject, we can 
at least recall that something good has passed through our 
brain, and try to retain and reproduce its effect. Such was 
the mark left upon my consciousness by the idea of sacrificing 
my feelings to Masha’s happiness, seeing that she believed that 
she could attain it only through a union with Basil,, 
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XIX 

BOYHOOD 

Perhaps people will scarcely believe me when I tell them what 
were the dearest, most constant, objects of my reflections during 
my boyhood, so little did those objects consort with my age 
and position. Yet, in my opinion, contrast between a man’s 
actual position and his moral activity constitutes the most 
reliable sign of his genuineness. 

During the period when I was leading a solitary and self- 
centred moral life I was much taken up with abstract thoughts 
on man’s destiny, on a future life, and on the immortality of the 
soul, and with all the ardour of inexperience strove to make my 
youthful intellect solve those questions—the questions which 
constitute the highest level of thought to which the human 
intellect can tend, but a final decision of which the human 
intellect can never succeed in attaining. 
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I believe the intellect to take the same course of development 
in the individual as in the mass, as also that the thoughts which 
serve as a basis for philosophical theories are an inseparable 
part of that intellect, and that every man must be more or 
less conscious of those thoughts before he can know anything 
of the existence of philosophical theories. To my own mind 
those thoughts presented themselves with such clarity and force 
that I tried to apply them to life, in the fond belief that I was 
the first to have discovered such splendid and invaluable truths. 

Sometimes I would suppose that happiness depends, not upon 
external causes themselves, but only upon our relation to them, 
and that, provided a man can accustom himself to bearing 
suffering, he need never be unhappy.. To prove the latter 
hypothesis, I would (despite the horrible pain) hold out a 
Tatistchev’s dictionary at arm’s length for five minutes at a 
time, or else go into the store-room and scourge my back with 
cords until the tears involuntarily came to my eyes l 

Another time, suddenly bethinking me that death might find 
me at any hour or any minute, I came to the conclusion that 
man could only be happy by using the present to the full and 
taking no thought for the future. Indeed, I wondered how 
people had never found that out before. Acting .under the 
influence of the new idea, I laid my lesson-books aside for two 
or three days, and, reposing on my bed, gave myself up to 
novel-reading and the eating of gingerbread-and-honey which 
I had bought with my last remaining coins. 

Again, standing one day before the blackboard and smear¬ 
ing figures on it with honey, I was struck with the thought, 
“ Why is symmetry so agreeable to the eye? What is sym¬ 
metry? Of course it is an innate sense,” I continued; “ yet 
what is its basis? Perhaps everything in life is symmetry? 
But no. On the contrary, this is life and I drew an oblong 
figure on the board—“ and after life the soul passes to eternity ” 
—here I drew a line from one end of the oblong figure to the 
edge of the board. “ Why should there not be a corresponding 
line on the other side? If there be an eternity on one side, 
there must surely be a corresponding one on the other? That 
means that we have existed in a previous life, but have lost the 
recollection of it.” 

This conclusion—which seemed to me at the time both dear 
and novel, but the arguments^ for which it would be difficult 
for me, at this distance of time, to piece together—pleased 
me extremely, so I took a piece of paper and tried to write it 
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down. But at the first attempt such a rush of other thoughts 
came whirling though my brain that I was obliged to jump up 
and pace the room. At the window my attention was arrested 
by a driver harnessing a horse to a water-cart, and at once my 
mind concentrated itself upon the decision of the question, 
“ Into what animal or human being will the spirit of that horse 
pass at death? ” Just at that moment Woloda passed through 
the room, and smiled to see me absorbed in speculative thoughts. 
His smile at once made me feel that all that I had been think¬ 
ing about was utter nonsense. 

I have related all this as I recollect it in order to show the 
reader the nature of my cogitations. No philosophical theory 
attracted me so much as scepticism, which at one period brought 
: me to a state of mind verging upon insanity. I took the fancy 
into my head that no one nor anything really existed in the world 
except myself—that objects were not objects at all, but that 
images of them became manifest only so soon as I turned my 
attention upon them, and vanished again directly that I ceased 
to think about them. In short, this idea of mine (that real 
objects do not exist, but only one's conception of them) brought 
me to Schelling’s well-known theory. There were moments 
when the influence of this idea led me to such vagaries as, for 
instance, turning sharply round, in the hope that by the sudden¬ 
ness of the movement I should come in contact with the void 
which I believed to be existing where I myself purported to be! 

What a pitiful spring of moral activity is the human intellect! 
My faulty reason could not define the impenetrable. Con¬ 
sequently it shattered one fruitless conviction after another— 
convictions which, happily for my after life, I never lacked the 
courage to abandon as soon as they proved inadequate. From all 
this weary mental struggle I derived only a certain pliancy of 
mind, a weakening of the will, a habit of perpetual moral 
analysis, and a diminution both of freshness of sentiment and 
of clearness of thought. Usually abstract thinking develops 
man’s capacity for apprehending the bent of his mind at certain 
moments and laying it to heart, but my inclination for abstract 
thought developed my consciousness in such a way that often 
when I began to consider even the simplest matter I would lose 
myself in a labyrinthine analysis of my own thoughts concerning 
the matter in question. That is to say, I no longer thought of 
the matter itself, but only of what I was thinking about it. 
If I had then asked myself, “ Of what am I thinking? ” the 
true answer would have been, “I am thinking of what I am 
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thinking; ” and if I had further asked myself, “ What, then, ft 

are the thoughts of which I am thinking? ” I should have had e: 

to reply, “ They are attempts to think of what I am thinking e' 

concerning my own thoughts ”—and so on. Reason, with me, 
had to yield to excess of reason. Every philosophical discovery a 

which I made so flattered my conceit that I often imagined p 

myself to be a great man discovering new truths for the benefit fi 

of humanity. Consequently I looked down with proud dignity a 

upon my fellow-mortals. Yet, strange to state, no sooner did - t 

I come in contact with those fellow-mortals than I became ; s 

filled with a stupid shyness of them, and, the higher I happened 0 
to be standing in my own opinion, the less did I feel capable of ri 

making others perceive my consciousness of my own dignity, a 

since I could not rid myself of a sense of diffidence concerning t 
even the simplest of my words and acts, 

c 

c 

XX f 

WOLODA * 

The further I advance in the recital of this period of my life, s 

the more difficult and onerous does the task become. Too 1 

rarely do I find among the reminiscences of that time any 1 

moments full of the ardent feeling of sincerity which so often [ 

and so cheeringly illumined my childhood. Gladly would I 
pass in haste over my lonely boyhood, the sooner to arrive at the 1 

happy time when once again a tender, sincere, and noble friend- 3 

ship marked with a gleam of light at once the termination of i 

that period and the beginning of a phase of my youth which 1 

was full of the charm of poetry. Therefore I will not pursue 1 

my recollections from hour to hour, but only throw a cursory 
glance at the most prominent of them, from the time to which 1 
I have now carried my tale to the moment of my first contact 
with the exceptional personality that was fated to exercise such i 
a decisive influence upon my character and ideas. 

Woloda was about to enter the University. Tutors came i 
to give him lessons independently of myself, and I listened with 
envy and involuntary respect as he drew boldly on the black- ' 
board with white chalk and talked about “ functions,” “ sines/’ 
and so forth—all of which seemed to me terms pertaining to 
unattainable wisdom. At length one Sunday before luncheon 
all the tutors—and among them two professors—assembled in 
Grandmamma’s room, and in the presence of Papa and some 
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.Wends put Woloda through a rehearsal of his University 
jxamination—in which, to Grandmamma’s delight, he gave 
evidence of no ordinary amount of knowledge. 

Questions on different subjects were also put to me, but on 
ill of them I showed complete ignorance, while the fact that the 
professors manifestly endeavoured to conceal that ignorance 
from Grandmamma only confused me the more. Yet, after 
all, I was only fifteen, and so had a year before me in which 
to prepare for the examinations. Woloda now came down¬ 
stairs for luncheon only, and spent whole days and evenings 
over his studies in his own room—to which he kept, not from 
necessity, but because he preferred its seclusion. He was very 
ambitious, and meant to pass the examinations, not by halves, 
but with flying colours. 

The first day arrived. Woloda was wearing a new blue frock- 
coat with brass buttons, a gold watch, and shiny boots. At the 
door stood Papa’s phaeton, which Nicola duly opened; and 
presently, when Woloda and St. Jerome set out for the Univer¬ 
sity, the girls—particularly Katenka—could be seen gazing 
with beaming faces from the window at Woloda’s pleasing figure 
as it sat in the carriage. Papa said several times, “ God go with 
him 1 ” and Grandmamma, who also had dragged herself to the 
window, continued to make the sign of the cross as long as the 
phaeton was visible, as well as to murmur something to herself. 

When Woloda returned every one eagerly crowded round 
him. “How many marks? Were they good ones? ” “ Yes.” 
But his happy face was an answer in itself. He had received 
five marks—the maximum! The next day he sped on his way 
with the same good wishes and the same anxiety for his success, 
and was welcomed home with the same eagerness and joy. 

This lasted for nine days. On the tenth day there was to be 
the last and most difficult examination of all—the one in divinity. 

We all stood at the window, and watched for him with greater 
impatience than ever. Two o’clock, and yet no Woloda^ 

“ Here they come, Papa! Here they come! ” suddenly 
screamed Lubotshka as she peered through the window. 

Sure enough the phaeton was driving up with St. Jerome 
and Woloda—the latter no longer in his grey cap and blue frock- 
coat, but in the uniform of a student of the University, with 
its embroidered blue collar, three-cornered hat, and gilded 
sword. 

“ Ah! If only she had been alive now! ” exclaimed Grand-, 
mamma on seeing Woloda in this dress, and swooned away. 

F 59* 
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Woloda enters the anteroom with a beaming face, and 
embraces myself, Lubotshka, Mimi, and Katenka—the latter 
blushing to her ears. He hardly knows himself for joy. And 
how smart he looks in that uniform! How well the blue collar 
suits his budding, dark moustache! What a tall, elegant figure 
is his, and what a distinguished walk! 

On that memorable day we all lunched together in Grand¬ 
mamma’s room. Every face expressed delight, and with the 
dessert which followed the meal the servants, with grave but 
gratified faces, brought in bottles of champagne. 

Grandmamma, for the first time since Mamma’s death, drank 
a full glass of the wine to Woloda’s health, and wept for joy 
as she looked at him. 

Henceforth Woloda drove his own turn-out, invited his own 
friends, smoked, and went to balls. On one occasion I even saw 
him sharing a couple of bottles of champagne with some guests 
in his room, and the whole company drinking a toast, with each 
glass, to some mysterious being, and then quarrelling as to who 
should have the bottom of the bottle! 

Nevertheless he always lunched at home, and after the meal 
would stretch himself on a sofa and talk confidentially to 
Katenka: yet from what I overheard (while pretending, of 
course, to pay no attention) I gathered that they were only 
talking of the heroes and heroines of novels which they had 
read, or else of jealousy and love, and so on. Never could I 
understand what they found so attractive in these conver¬ 
sations, nor why they smiled so happily and discussed things 
with such animation. 

Altogether I could see that, in addition to the friendship 
natural to persons who had been companions from childhood, 
there existed between Woloda and Katenka a relation which 
differentiated them from us, and united them mysteriously to 
one another* 


XXI 

KATENKA AND LUBOTSHKA 

Katenka was now sixteen years old—quite a grown-up girl; 
and although at that age the angular figures, the bashfulness, and 
the gaucherie peculiar to girls passing from childhood to youth 
usually replace the comely freshness and graceful, half-developed 
bloom of childhood, she had in no way altered. Still the blue 
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eyes with their merry glance were hers, the well-shaped nose 
with firm nostrils and almost forming a line with the forehead, 
the little mouth with its charming smile, the dimples in the 
rosy cheeks, and the small white hands. To her the epithet of 
“ P u re and simple, was pre-eminently applicable, for in 
her the only new features were a new and “ young-lady-like ” 
arrangement of her thick flaxen hair and a youthful bosom— 
the latter an addition which at once caused her great joy and 
made her very bashful. 

Although Lubotshka and she had grown up together and 
received the same education, they were totally unlike one 
another. Lubotshka was not tall, and the rickets from which 
she had suffered had shaped her feet in goose fashion and made 
her figure very bad. The only pretty feature in her face was 
her eyes, which were indeed wonderful, being large and black, 
and instinct with such an extremely pleasing expression of 
mingled gravity and naivete that she was bound to attract 
attention. In everything she was simple and natural, so that, 
whereas Katenka always looked as though she were trying to 
be like some one else, Lubotshka looked people straight in 
the face, and sometimes fixed them so long with her splendid 
black eyes that she got blamed for doing what was thought to 
be improper. Katenka, on the contrary, always cast her eye¬ 
lids down, blinked, and pretended that she was short-sighted, 
though I knew very well that her sight was excellent. Lu¬ 
botshka hated being shown off before strangers, and when a 
visitor offered to kiss her she invariably grew cross, and said 
that she hated u affection whereas, when strangers were 
present, Katenka was always particularly endearing to Mirni, 
and loved to walk about the room arm in arm with another girl. 
Likewise, though Lubotshka was a terrible giggler, and some¬ 
times ran about the room in convulsions of gesticulating laughter, 
Katenka always covered her mouth with her hands or her 
pocket-handkerchief when she wanted to laugh. Lubotshka, 
again, loved to have grown-up men to talk to, and said that 
some day she meant to marry a hussar, but Katenka always 
pretended that all men were horrid, and that she never meant to 
marry any one of them, while as soon as a male visitor addressed 
her she changed completely, as though she were nervous of 
something. Likewise, Lubotshka was continually at logger- 
heads with Mimi because the latter wanted her to have her 
stays so tight that she could not breathe or eat or drink in 
comfort, while Katenka, on the contrary, would often insert 
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shrugging his shoulders, went to the door leading to the corridor 
which ran past Woloda’s room. 

“ Waldemar, shall you be ready soon? ” he cried, halting in 
the middle of the passage. Just then Masha came along. 

“ Why, you look prettier every day,” he said to her. She 
blushed and passed on. 

“ Waldemar, shall you be ready soon? ” he cried again, with 
a cough and a shake of his shoulders, just as Masha slipped 
away and he first caught sight of me. 

I loved Papa, but the intellect is independent of the heart, 
and often gives birth to thoughts which offend and are harsh 
and incomprehensible to the feelings. And it was thoughts of 
this kind that, for all I strove to put them away, arose at 
that moment in my mind. 


XXIII 

GRANDMAMMA 

Grandmamma was growing weaker every day. Her bell/ 
Gasha’s grumbling voice, and the slamming of doors in her 
room were sounds of constant occurrence, and she no longer 
received us sitting in the Voltairian arm-chair in her boudoir, 
but lying on the bed in her bedroom, supported on lace-trimmed 
cushions. One day when she greeted us I noticed a yellowish- 
white swelling on her hand, and smelt the same oppressive odour 
which I had smelt five years ago in Mamma's room. The doctor 
came three times a day, and there had been more than one 
consultation. Yet the character of her haughty, ceremonious 
bearing towards all who lived with her, and particularly towards 
Papa, never changed in the least. She went on emphasising 
certain words, raising her eyebrows, and saying “my dear,” 
just as she had always done. 

Then for a few days we did not see her at all, and one morning 
St. Jerome proposed to me that Woloda and I should take 
Katenka and Lubotshka for a drive during the hours generally 
allotted to study. Although I observed that the street was 
lined with straw under the windows of Grandmamma's room, 
and that some men in blue stockings 1 were standing at our 
gate, the reason never dawned upon me why we were being sent 
out at that unusual hour. Throughout the drive Lubotshka 
1 Undertaker’s men. 
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and I were in that particularly merry mood when the least trifle, 
the least word or movement, sets one off laughing. 

A pedlar went trotting across the road with a tray, and we 
laughed. Some ragged cabmen, brandishing their reins and 
driving at full speed, overtook our sledge, and we laughed again. 
Next, Philip’s whip got caught in the side of the vehicle, and 
the way in which he said, “ Bother the thing! ” as he drove to 
disentangle it almost killed us with mirth. Mimi looked dis¬ 
pleased, and said that only silly people laughed for no reason at 
all, but Lubotshka-—her face purple with suppressed merriment 
—needed but to give me a sly glance, and we again burst out 
into such Homeric laughter, when our eyes met, that the tears 
rushed into them and we could not stop our paroxysms, although 
they nearly choked us. Hardly, again, had we desisted a little 
when I looked at Lubotshka once more, and gave vent to one 
of the slang words which we then affected among ourselves— 
words which always called forth hilarity; and in a moment we 
were laughing again. 

Just as we reached home I was opening my mouth to make 
a splendid grimace at Lubotshka when my eye fell upon a black 
coffin-cover which was leaning against the gate—and my mouth 
remained fixed in its gaping position. 

“ Your Grandmamma is dead,” said St. Jerome as he met us. 
His face was very pale. 

Throughout the whole time that Grandmamma’s body was in 
the house I was oppressed with the fear of death, for the corpse 
served as a forcible and disagreeable reminder that I too must 
die some day—a feeling which people often mistake for grief. 

I had no sincere regret for Grandmamma, nor, I think, had 
any one else, since, although the house was full of sympathising 
callers, nobody seemed to mourn for her from their hearts 
except one mourner whose genuine grief made a great impression 
upon me, seeing that the mourner in question was—Gasha! 
She shut herself up in the garret, tore her hair, and refused all 
consolation, saying that, now that her mistress was dead, she 
only wished to die herself. 

I again assert that, in matters of feeling, it is the unexpected 
effects that constitute the most reliable signs of sincerity. 

Though Grandmamma was no longer with us, reminiscences 
and gossip about her long went on in the house. Such gossip 
referred mostly to her will, which she had made shortly before 
her death, and of which, as yet, no one knew the contents 
except her bosom friend, Prince Ivan Ivanovitch. I could 
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different from mine, seeing that, the more he blushed, the more 
determined-looking he grew, as though he were vexed at his 
own weakness. 

Although he was on very good terms with Woloda and 
Dubkoff, it was dearly chance which had united them thus, 
since their tastes were entirely dissimilar. Woloda and Dubkoff 
seemed to be afraid of anything like serious consideration or 
emotion, whereas Nechludoff was beyond ail tilings an enthu¬ 
siast, and would often, despite their sarcastic remarks, plunge 
into dissertations on philosophical matters or matters of feelings 
Again, the two former liked talking about the fair objects of 
their adoration (these were always numerous, and always shared 
by the friends in common), whereas Nechludoff invariably grew 
annoyed when taxed with his love for a certain red-haired lady, 

Again, Woloda and Dubkoff often permitted themselves to 
criticise their relatives, and to find amusement in so doing, but 
Nechludoff flew into a tremendous rage when on one occasion 
they referred to some weak points in the character of an aunt 
of his whom he adored. Finally, after supper Woloda and 
Dubkoff would usually go off to some place whither Nechludoff 
would not accompany them; wherefore they called him “ a 
dainty girl.” 

* The very first time that I ever saw Prince Nechludoff I was 
struck with his exterior and conversation. Yet, though I could 
discern a great similarity between his disposition and my own 
(or perhaps it was because I could so discern it), the impression 
which he produced upon me at first was anything but agreeable. 
I liked neither his quick glance, his hard voice, his proud bearing, 
nor (least of all) the utter indifference with which he treated me. 
Often, when conversing, I burned to contradict him, to punish 
his pride by confuting him, to show him that I was clever in 
spite of his disdainful neglect of my presence. But I was 
invariably prevented from doing so by my shyness* 
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XXVI 

DISCUSSIONS 

Woloda was lying reading a French novel on the sofa when I 
paid my usual visit to his room after my evening lessons. He 
iooked up at me for a moment from his book, and then went 
on reading- This perfectly simple and natural movement, 
however, offended me. I conceived that the glance implied a 
question why I had come and a wish to hide his thoughts from 
me (I may say that at that period a tendency to attach a mean¬ 
ing to the most insignificant of acts formed a prominent feature 
in my character). So I went to the table and also took up a 
book to read. Yet, even before I had actually begun reading, 
the idea struck me how ridiculous it was that, although we had 
never seen one another all day, we should have not a word to 
exchange. 

“ Are you going to stay in to-night, Woloda? ” 

“I don’t know. Why? ” 

“ Oh, because-” Seeing that the conversation did not 

promise to be a success, I took up my book again, and began 
to read. Yet it was a strange thing that, though we sometimes 
passed whole hours together without speaking when we were 
alone, the mere presence of a third—sometimes of a taciturn 
and wholly uninteresting—person sufficed to plunge us into the 
most varied and engrossing of discussions. The truth was that 
we knew one another too well—and to know a person either too 
well or too little acts as a bar to intimacy. 

“ Is Woloda at home? ” came in Dubkoff’s voice from the 
ante-room. 

“ Yes 1 ” shouted Woloda, springing up and throwing aside 
his book. 

Dubkoff and Nechludoff entered. 

“ Are you coming to the theatre, Woloda? ” 

“No, I have no time,” he replied with a blush* 

“ Oh, never mind that. Come along.” 

“ But I haven’t got a ticket.” 

" Tickets, as many as you like, at the entrance.” 

“Very well, then; I’ll be back in a minute,” said Woloda 
evasively as he left the room. I knew very well that he wanted 
to go, but that he had declined because he had no money, and 
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had now gone to borrow five roubles of one of the servants— 
to be repaid when he got his next allowance. 

“ How do you do, diplomat ? ” said Dubkoff to me as he 
shook me by the hand. Woloda's friends had called me by 
that nickname since the day when Grandmamma had said at 
luncheon that Woloda must go into the army, but that she 
would like to see me in the diplomatic service, dressed in a 
black frock-coat, and with my hair arranged a la coq (the two 
essential requirements, in her opinion, of a diplomat). 

“ Where has Woloda gone to? ” asked Nechludoff. 

“ I don't know/' I replied, blushing to think that neverthe¬ 
less they had probably guessed his errand. 

“ I suppose he has no money? Yes, I can see I am right, 
0 diplomatist," he added, taking my smile as an answer in the 
affirmative. “ Well, I have none, either. Have you any, 
Dubkoff? ” 

“ I'll see,” replied Dubkoff, feeling for his pocket, and rum¬ 
maging gingerly about with his squat little fingers among his 
small change. “ Yes, here are five copecks—twenty—but that's 
all,” he concluded with a comic gesture of his hand* 

At this point Woloda re-entered. 

“ Are we going? ” 

“ No.” 

“What an odd fellow you are!” said Nechludoff. “Why 
don't you say that you have no money? Here, take my ticket.” 
“ But what are you going to do? ” 

“ He can go into his cousin's box,” said Dubkoff, 

“ No, I'm not going at all,” replied Nechludoff. 

“Why?” 

“ Because I hate sitting in a box.” 

“ And for what reason? ” 

“ I don't know. Somehow I feel uncomfortable there,” 

“Always the same! I can't understand a fellow feeling 
uncomfortable when he is sitting with people who are fond of 
him. It is unnatural, mon chetT 

“ But what else is there to be done si je suis tant timide l 
You never blushed in your life, but I do at the least trifle,” 
and he blushed at that moment, 

“ Do you know what that nervousness of yours proceeds 
from? ” said Dubkoff in a protecting sort of tone. “ Uun 
exces d'amour propre, mon cher” 

“ What do you mean by 4 exces d } amour propre f 7 ” asked 
Nechludoff, highly offended. “ On the contrary, I am shy just 
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because I have too little amour propre . I always feel as though 
I were being tiresome and disagreeable, and therefore-” 

44 Well, get ready, Woloda,” interrupted Dubkoff, tapping 
my brother on the shoulder and handing him his cloak. 44 Ignaz, 
get your master ready.” 

44 Therefore,” continued Nechludoff, <c it often happens with 
me that-” 

But Dubkoff was not listening. “ Tra-la-la~la,” and he 
hummed a popular air. 

“ Oh, but I’m not going to let you off,” went on Nechludoff. 
“ I mean to prove to you that my shyness is not the result of 
conceit.” 

44 You can prove it as we go along.” 

44 But I have told you that I am not going.” 

“ Well, then, stay here and prove it to the diplomat , and he 
can tell us all about it when we return.” 

44 Yes, that’s what I will do,” said Nechludoff with boyish 
obstinacy, “ so hurry up with your return.” 

44 Well, do you think I am egotistic? ” he continued, seating 
himself beside me. 

True, I had a definite opinion on the subject, but I felt so 
taken aback by this unexpected question that at first I could 
make no reply. 

44 Yes, I do think so,” I said at length in a faltering voice, 
and colouring at the thought that at last the moment had come 
when I could show him that I was clever. 44 I think that 
everybody is egotistic, and that everything we do is done out of 
egotism.” 

44 But what do you call egotism? ” asked Nechludoff— 
smiling, as I thought, a little contemptuously. 

44 Egotism is a conviction that we are better and cleverer 
than any one else,” I replied. 

44 But how can we all be filled with this conviction? ” he 
inquired. 

44 Well, I don’t know if I am right or not—certainly no one 
but myself seems to hold the opinion—but I believe that I 
am wiser than any one else in the world, and that all of you 
know it.” 

44 At least 1 can say for myself,” observed Nechludoff, 44 that 
I have met a few people whom I believe to excel me in wisdom.” 

44 It is impossible,” I replied with conviction. 

44 Do you really think so? ” he said, looking at me gravely. 

44 Yes, really,” I answered, and an idea crossed my mind 
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which I proceeded to expound further. “ X-et me prove it to 
you. Why do we love ourselves better than any one else? j 

Because we think ourselves better than any one else—more 1 

worthy of our own love. If we thought others better than f 

ourselves, we should love them better than ourselves: but that j 

is never the case. And even if it were so, I should still be j 

right,” I added with an involuntary smile of complacency. j 

For a few minutes Nechludoff was silent. 

“I never thought you were so clever,” he said with a smile 
so good-humoured and charming that I at once felt happy. 

Praise exercises an all-potent influence, not only upon the 
feelings, but also upon the intellect; so that under the influence 
of that agreeable sensation I straightway felt much cleverer 
than before, and thoughts began to rush with extraordinary 
rapidity through my head. From egotism we passed insensibly 
to the theme of love, which seemed inexhaustible. Although 
our reasonings might have sounded nonsensical to a listener 
(so vague and one-sided were they), for ourselves they had a 
profound significance. Our minds were so perfectly in hannony 
that not a chord was struck in the one without awakening an 
echo in the other; and in this harmonious striking of different 
chords we found the greatest delight. Indeed, we felt as though 
time and language were insufficient to express the thoughts 
which seethed within us. 


XXVII 

THE BEGINNING OF OUR FRIENDSHIP 

From that time forth a strange, but exceedingly pleasant, 
relation subsisted between Dimitri Nechludoff and myself. 
Before other people he paid me scanty attention, but as soon 
as ever we were alone we would sit down together in some 
comfortable comer and, forgetful both of time and of every¬ 
thing around us, fall to reasoning. 

We talked of a future life, of art, service, marriage, and 
education; nor did the idea ever occur to us that very possibly 
all we said was shocking nonsense. The reason why it never 
occurred to us was that the nonsense which we talked was good, 
sensible nonsense, and that, so long as one is young, one can 
appreciate good nonsense, and believe in it. In youth the 
powers of the mind are directed wholly to the future, and that 
future assumes such various, vivid, and alluring forms under 
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the influence of hope—hope based, not upon the experience of 
the past, but upon an assumed possibility of happiness to come 
—that such dreams of expected felicity constitute in themselves 
the true happiness of that period of our life. How I loved 
those moments in our metaphysical discussions (discussions 
which formed the major portion of our intercourse) when 
thoughts came thronging faster and faster, and, succeeding one 
another at lightning speed, and growing more and more abstract, 
at length attained such a pitch of elevation that one felt power¬ 
less to express them, and said something quite different from 
what one had intended at first to say! How I liked those 
moments, too, when, carried higher and higher into the realms 
of thought, we suddenly felt that we could grasp its substance 
no longer and go no further! 

At carnival time Nechludoff was so much taken up with one 
festivity and another that, though he came to see us several times 
a day, he never addressed a single word to me. This offended 
me so much that once again I found myself thinking him a 
haughty, disagreeable fellow, and only awaited an opportunity 
to show him that I no longer valued his company or felt any 
particular affection for him. Accordingly, the first time that 
he spoke to me after the carnival, I said that I had lessons to 
do, and went upstairs, but a quarter of an hour later some one 
opened the schoolroom door, and Nechludoff entered. 

“ Am I disturbing you? ” he asked. 

“ No,” I replied, although I had at first intended to say that 
1 had a great deal to do. 

“ Then why did you run away just now? It is a long while 
since we had a talk together, and I have grown so accustomed to 
these discussions that I feel as though something were wanting.” 

My anger had quite gone now, and Dimitri stood before me 
the same good and lovable being as before. 

“ You know, perhaps, why I ran away? ” I said. 

“ Perhaps I do,” he answered, taking a seat near me. “ How¬ 
ever, though it is possible I know why, I cannot say it straight 
out, whereas you can.” 

“ Then I will do so. I ran away because I was angry with you 
—well, not angry, but grieved. I always have an idea that you 
despise me for being so young.” 

“ Well, do you know why I always feel so attracted towards 
you? ” he replied, meeting my confession with a look of kind 
understanding, “ and why l like you better than any of my other 
acquaintances or than any of the people among whom I mostly 
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have to live? It is because I found out at once that you have 
the rare and astonishing gift of sincerity .” 

“ Yes, I always confess the things of which I am most ashamed 
—but only to people in whom I trust,” I said. 

“ Ah, but to trust a man you must be his friend completely , 
and we are not friends yet, Nicolas. Remember how, when we 
were speaking of friendship, we agreed that, to be real friends, 
we ought to trust one another implicitly.” 

“ i trust you in so far as that I feel convinced that you would 
never repeat a word of what I might tell you,” I said. 

“ Yet perhaps the most interesting and important thoughts 
of all are just those which we never tell one another, while 
the mean thoughts (the thoughts which, if we only knew that 
we had to confess them to one another, would probably never 

have the hardihood to enter our minds)-Well, do you know 

what I am thinking of, Nicolas? ” he broke off, rising and taking 
my hand with a smile. “ I propose (and I feel sure that it 
would benefit us mutually) that we should pledge our word to 
one another to tell each other everything , We should then really 
know each other, and never have anything on our consciences. 
And, to guard against outsiders, let us also agree never to speak 
of one another to a third person. Suppose we do that? ” 

“ I agree,” I replied. And we did it. What the result was 
shall be told hereafter. 

Kerr has said that every attachment has two sides: one loves, 
and the other allows himself to be loved; one kisses, and the 
other surrenders his cheek. That is perfectly true. In the case 
of our own attachment it was I who kissed, and Dimitri who 
surrendered his cheek—though he, in his turn, was ready to 
pay me a similar salute. We loved equally because we knew 
and appreciated each other thoroughly, but this did not prevent 
him from exercising an influence over me, nor myself from 
rendering him adoration. 

It will readily be understood that Nechludoffs influence 
caused me to adopt his bent of mind, the essence of which lay 
in an enthusiastic reverence for ideal virtue and a Arm belief 
in man's vocation to perpetual perfection. To raise mankind, 
to abolish vice and misery, seemed at that time a task offering 
no difficulties. To educate oneself to every virtue, and so to 
achieve happiness, seemed a simple and easy matter. 

Only God Himself knows whether those blessed dreams of 
youth were ridiculous, or whose the fault was that they never 
became realised. 



PART III 

THE HISTORY OF MY YOUTH 

I 

WHAT I CONSIDER TO HAVE BEEN THE BEGINNING OF 
MY YOUTH 

I have said that my friendship with Dimitrieff opened up for me 
a new view of my life and of its aim and relations. The essence 
of that view lay in the conviction that the destiny of man is to 
strive for moral improvement, and that such improvement is 
at once easy, possible, and lasting. Hitherto, however, I had 
found pleasure only in the new ideas which I discovered to 
arise from that conviction, and in the forming of brilliant plans 
for a moral, active future, while all the time my life had been 
continuing along its old petty, muddled, pleasure-seeking course, 
and the same virtuous thoughts which I and my adored friend 
Dimitrieff (“ my own marvellous Mitia,” as I used to call him 
to myself in a whisper) had been wont to exchange with one 
another still pleased my intellect, but left my sensibility 
untouched. Nevertheless there came a moment when those 
thoughts swept into my head with a sudden freshness and 
force of moral revelation which left me aghast at the amount 
of time which I had been wasting, and made me feel as though 
I must at once—-that very second—apply those thoughts to life, 
with the firm intention of never again changing them. 

It is from that moment that I date the beginning of my 
youth. 

I was then nearly sixteen. Tutors still attended to give me 
lessons, St. Jerome still acted as general supervisor of my educa¬ 
tion, and, willy-nilly, I was being prepared for the University* 
In addition to my studies, my occupations included certain 
vague dreamings and ponderings, a number of gymnastic exer¬ 
cises to make myself the finest athlete in the world, a good deal 
of aimless, thoughtless wandering through the rooms of the 
house (but more especially along the maidservants’ corridor), 
and much looking at myself in the mirror. From the latter, how- 
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ever, I always turned away with a vague feeling of depression, 
almost of repulsion. Not only did I feel sure that my exterior 
was ugly, but I could derive no comfort from any of the usual 
consolations under such circumstances. I could not say, for 
instance, that I had at least an expressive, clever, or refined 
face, for there was nothing whatever expressive about it. Its 
features were of the most humdrum, dull, and unbecoming 
type, with small grey eyes which seemed to me, whenever I 
regarded them in the mirror, to be stupid rather than clever. 
Of manly bearing I possessed even less, since, although I 
was not exactly small of stature, and had, moreover, plenty of 
strength for my years, every feature in my face was of the 
meek, sleepy-looking, indefinite type. Even refinement was 
lacking in it, since, on the contrary, it precisely resembled that 
of a simple-looking moujik, while I also had the same big hands 
and feet as he. At the time all this seemed to me very shameful* 


II 

SPRINGTIME 

Easter of the year when I entered the University fell late in 
April, so that the examinations were fixed for St. Thomas’s 
Week, 1 and I had to spend Good Friday in fasting and finally 
getting myself ready for the ordeal. 

Following upon wet snow (the kind of stuff which Karl 
Ivanitch used to describe as “ a child following its father ”), 
the weather had for three days been bright and mild and 
still. Not a clot of snow was now to be seen in the streets, 
nd the dirty slush had given place to wet, shining pavements 
id coursing rivulets. The last icicles on the roofs were fast 
lelting in the sunshine, buds were swelling on the trees in 
me little garden, the path leading across the courtyard to the 
stables was soft instead of being a frozen ridge of mud, and 
mossy grass was showing green between the stones around the 
entrance-steps. It was just that particular time in spring 
when the season exercises the strongest influence upon the 
human soul—when clear sunlight illuminates everything, yet 
sheds no warmth, when rivulets run trickling under one’s feet, 
when the air is charged with an odorous freshness, and when 
the bright blue sky is streaked with long, transparent clouds. 

' Easter week. 
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For some reason or another the influence of this early stage in the 
birth of^ spring always seems to me more perceptible and more 
impressive in a great town than in the country. One sees less, 
but one feels more. I was standing near the window—through 
the double frames of which the morning sun was throwing its 
mote-flecked beams upon the floor of what seemed to me my 
intolerably wearisome schoolroom—and working out a long 
algebraical equation on the blackboard. In one hand I was 
holding a ragged, long-suffering “ Algebra/’ and in the other a 
small piece of chalk which had already besmeared my hands, 
my face, and the elbows of my jacket. Nicola, clad in an apron, 
and with his sleeves rolled up, was picking out the putty from 
the window-frames with a pair of nippers, and unfastening the 
screws. The window looked out upon the little garden. At 
length his occupation and the noise which he was making over it 
arrested my attention. At the moment I was in a very cross, 
dissatisfied frame of mind, for nothing seemed to be going right 
with me. I had made a mistake at the very beginning of my 
algebra, and so should have to work it out again; twice I had 
let the chalk drop; I was conscious that my hands and face 
were whitened all over; the sponge had rolled away into a 
comer; and the noise of Nicola’s operations was fast getting 
on my nerves. I had a feeling as though I wanted to fly into 
a temper and grumble at some one, so I threw down chalk and 
“ Algebra ” alike, and began to pace the room. Then suddenly I 
remembered that to-day we were to go to confession, and that 
therefore I must refrain from doing anything wrong. Next, 
with equal suddenness I relapsed into an extraordinarily good- 
humoured frame of mind, and walked across to Nicola. 

“ Let me help you, Nicola,” I said, trying to speak as pleas¬ 
antly as I possibly could. The idea that I was performing a 
meritorious action in thus suppressing my ill-temper and 
offering to help him increased my good-humour all the more. 

By this time the putty had been chipped out, and the 
screws removed, yet, though Nicola pulled with might and 
main at the cross-piece, the window-frame refused to budge. 

“If it comes out as soon as he and I begin to pull at it 
together,” I thought, “ it will be rather a shame, as then I shall 
have nothing more of the kind to do to-day.” 

Suddenly the frame yielded a little at one side, and came out. 

“ Where shall I put it? ” I said. 

“ Let me see to it, if you please,” replied Nicola, evidently 
surprised—as well as, seemingly, not over-pleased—at my zeal* 
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“ We must not leave it here, but carry it away to the lumber 
room, where I keep all the frames stored and numbered.” 

“ Oh, but I can manage it,” I said as I lifted it up. I verily 
believe that if the lumber-room had been a couple of versts away, 
and the frame twice as heavy as it was, I should have been 
the more pleased. I felt as though I wanted to tire myself out 
in performing this service for Nicola. When I returned to the 
room the bricks and screws had been replaced on the window¬ 
sill, and Nicola was sweeping the debris, as well as a few torpid 
flies, out of the open window. The fresh, fragrant air was 
rushing into and filling all the room, while with it came also the 
dull murmur of the city and the twittering of sparrows in the 
garden. Everything was in brilliant light, the room looked 
cheerful, and a gentle spring breeze was stirring Nicola’s hair 
and the leaves of my “Algebra.” Approaching the window, I 
sat down upon the sill, turned my eyes downwards towards the 
garden, and fell into a brown study. 

Something new to me, something extraordinarily potent and 
unfamiliar, had suddenly invaded my soul. The wet ground on 
which, here and there, a few yellowish stalks and blades of 
bright-green grass were to be seen; the little rivulets glittering 
in the sunshine, and sweeping clods of earth and tiny chips of 
wood along with them; the reddish twigs of the lilac, with their 
swelling buds, which nodded just beneath the window; the 
fussy twitterings of birds as they fluttered in the bush below; 
the blackened fence shining wet from the snow which had 
lately melted off it; and, most of all, the raw, odorous air and 
radiant sunlight,—all spoke to me, clearly and unmistakably, of 
something new and beautiful—of something which, though I 
cannot repeat it here as it was then expressed to me, I will try 
to reproduce so far as I understood it. Everything spoke to 
me of beauty, happiness, and virtue as three things which 
were both easy and possible for me, and said that no one of them 
could exist without the other two, since beauty, happiness, and 
virtue were one. “ How did I never come to understand that 
before? ” I cried to myself. “How did 1 ever manage to be so 
wicked? Oh, but how good, how happy, I could be—nay, I 
will be—in the future! At once, at once—yes, this very minute 
—I will become another being, and begin to live differently! ” 
For all that, I continued sitting on the window-sill—continued 
merely dreaming, and doing nothing. Have you ever, on a 
summer’s day, gone to bed in dull, rainy weather, and, waking 
just at sunset, opened your eyes and seen through the square 
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space of the window—the space where the linen blind is blowing 
up and down, and beating its rod upon the window-sill—the 
rain-soaked, shadowy, purple vista of an avenue of lime-trees, 
with a damp garden path lit up by the clear, slanting beams of 
the sun, and then suddenly heard the joyous sounds of bird 
life in the garden, and seen insects flying to and fro at the open 
window, and glittering in the sunlight, and smelt the fragrance 
of the rain-washed air, and thought to yourself, “ Am I not 
ashamed to be lying in bed on such an evening as this? ” and, 
leaping joyously to your feet, gone out into the garden and 
revelled in all that welter of life? If you have, then you can 
imagine for yourself the overpowering sensation which was 
then possessing me. 


Ill 

DREAMS 

“ To-day I will make my confession and purge myself of every 
sin,” I thought to myself. “ Nor will I ever commit another 
one.” At this point I recalled all the peccadilloes which most 
troubled my conscience. “ I will go to church regularly every 
Sunday, as well as read the Gospel at the close of every hour 
throughout the day. What is more, I will set aside, out of the 
cheque which I shall receive each month after I have gone to 
the University, two-and-a-half roubles ” (a tenth of my monthly 
allowance) “ for people who are poor but not exactly beggars, 
yet without letting any one know anything about it. Yes, I 
will begin to look out for people like that—orphans or old 
women—at once, yet never tell a soul what I am doing for 
them. 

“ Also, I will have a room here of my very own (&fc. Jerome’s, 
probably), and look after it myself, and keep it perfectly dean. 
I will never let any one do anything for me, for every one 
is just a human being like myself. Likewise I will walk every 
day, not drive, to the University. Even if some one gives 
me a drozhki 1 I will sell it, and devote the money to the poor. 
Everything I will do exactly and always ” (what that “ always.” 
meant I could not possibly have said, but at least I had a vivid 
consciousness of its connoting some kind of prudent, moral, 
and irreproachable life). “ I will get up all my lectures 
thoroughly, and go over all the subjects beforehand, so that at 
1 Russian phaeton. 
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the end of my first course I may come out top and write a. 
thesis. During my second course also I will get up every¬ 
thing beforehand, so that I may soon be transferred to the 
third course, and at eighteen come out top in the examina¬ 
tions, and receive two gold medals, and go on to be 
Master of Arts, and Doctor, and the first scholar in Europe. 
Yes, in all Europe I mean to be the first scholar. Well, 
what next? ” I asked myself at this point. Suddenly it struck 
me that dreams of this sort were a form of pride—a sin which 
I should have to confess to the priest that very evening, $ 0 J 
returned to the original thread of my meditations. “ When 
getting up my lectures I will go to the Vorobievi Gori, 1 and 
choose some spot under a tree, and read my lectures over there. 
Sometimes I will take with me something to cat — cheese 
or a pie from Pedotti’s, or something of the kind. After that 
I will sleep a little, and then read some good book or other, 
or else draw pictures or play on some instrument (certainly 
I must learn to play the flute). Perhaps she too will be 
walking on the Vorobievi Gori, and will approach me one day j 
and say, * Who are you? ’ and I shall look at her, oh, so sadly, 
and say that I am the son of a priest, and that I am happy 
only when I am there alone, quite alone. Then she will give me 
her hand, and say something to me, and sit down beside me. 

So every day we shall go to the same spot, and be friends 
together, and I shall kiss her. But no! That would not be 
right! On the contrary, from this day forward I never mean 
to look at a woman again. Never, never again do I mean to 
walk with a girl, nor even to go near one if I can help it. Yet, 
of course, in three years’ time, when I have come of age, I shall 
marry. Also, I mean to take as much exercise as ever I can, 
and to do gymnastics every day, so that, when I have turned 
twenty-five, I shall be stronger even than Rappo. On my first 
day’s training I mean to hold out half a pood 3 at arm’s length 
for five minutes, and the next day twenty-one pounds, and the 
third day twenty-two pounds, and so on, until at last I can hold 
out four poods in each hand, and be stronger even than a porter* 
Then, if ever any one should try to insult me or should begin 
to speak disrespectfully of her, I shall take him so—by the front 
of his coat, and lift him up an arshin 3 or two with one hand, 
and just hold him there, so that he may feel my strength and 

1 “ Sparrow Hills ”—a public park near Moscow, 

*The pood = 40 Russian pounds. 

* The arshin = 2 feet 3 inches. 
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cease from his conduct. Yet that too would not be right. No, 
no, it would not matter; I should not hurt him, merely show 
him that I-” 

Let no one blame me because the dreams of my youth were as 
foolish as those of my childhood and boyhood. I am sure that, 
even if it be my fate to live to extreme old age and to continue 
my story with the years, I, an old man of seventy, shall be found 
dreaming dreams just as impossible and childish as those I am 
dreaming now. I shall be dreaming of some lovely Maria who 
loves me, the toothless old man, as she might love a Mazeppa; 
of some imbecile son who, through some extraordinary chance, 
has suddenly become a minister of state; of my suddenly 
receiving a windfall of a million of roubles. I am sure that 
there exists no human being, no human age, to whom or to 
which that gracious, consolatory power of dreaming is totally a 
stranger.. .Yet, save for the one general feature of magic and 
impossibility, the dreams of each human being, of each age of 
man, have their own distinguishing characteristics. At the 
period upon which I look as having marked the close of my 
boyhood and the beginning of my youth four leading sentiments 
formed the basis of my dreams. The first of those sentiments 
was love for her —for an imaginary woman whom I always 
pictured tlie same in my dreams, and whom I somehow ex¬ 
pected to meet some day and somewhere. This she of mine had 
a little of Sonitshka in her, a little of Masha as Masha could look 
when she stood washing linen over the clothes-tub, and a little 
of a certain woman with pearls round her fair white neck whom 
I had once seen long, long ago at a theatre, in a box below our 
own. My second sentiment was a craving for love, I wanted 
every one to know me and to love me. I wanted to be able to 
utter my name—Nicola Irtenieff—and at once to see every one 
thunderstruck at it, and come crowding round me and thanking 
me for something or another, I hardly knew what. My third 
sentiment was the expectation of some extraordinary, glorious 
happiness that was impending—some happiness so strong and 
assured as to verge upon ecstasy. Indeed, so firmly persuaded 
was I that very, very soon some unexpected chance would 
suddenly make me the richest and most famous man in the 
world that I lived in constant, tremulous expectation of this 
magic good fortune befalling me. I was always thinking to 
myself that “ it is beginning,” and that I should go on there¬ 
after to attain everything that a man could wish for. Con¬ 
sequently I was for ever hurrying from place to place, in the 
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belief that “ it ” must be “ beginning ” just where I happened 
not to be. Lastly, my fourth and principal sentiment of all 
was abhorrence of myself, mingled with regret—yet a regret so 
blended with the certain expectation of happiness to which I have 
referred that it had in it nothing of sorrow. It seemed to me 
that it would be so easy and natural for me to tear myself away 
from my past and to remake it—to forget all that had been, 
and to begin my life, with all its relations, anew—that the past 
never troubled me, never clung to me at all. I even found a 
certain pleasure in detesting the past, and in seeing it in a 
darker light than the true one. This note of regret and of a 
curious longing for perfection were the chief mental impressions 
which I gathered from that new stage of my growth—impressions 
which imparted new principles to my view of myself, of men, and 
of God's world. 0 good and consoling voice which in later days 
—in sorrowful days when my soul yielded silently to the sway 
of life's falseness and depravity—so often raised a sudden, bold 
protest against all iniquity, as well as mercilessly exposed the 
past, commanded, nay, compelled, me to love only the pure 
vista of the present, and promised me all 'that was fair and 
happy in the future! 0 good and consoling voice I Surely the 
day will never come when you are silent? 


IV 

OUR FAMILY CIRCLE 

Papa was seldom at home that spring. Yet, whenever he was 
so, he seemed extraordinarily cheerful as he either strummed 
his favourite pieces on the piano or looked roguishly at us and 
made jokes about us all, not excluding even Mimi. For instance, 
he would say that the Tsarevitch himself had seen Mimi at the 
rink, and fallen so much in love with her that he had presented 
a petition to the Synod for divorce; or else that I had been 
granted an appointment as secretary to the Austrian ambas¬ 
sador—a piece of news which he imparted to us with a perfectly 
grave face. Next, he would frighten Katenka with some spiders 
(of which she was very much afraid), engage in an animated 
conversation with our friends Dubkoff and Nechludoff, and tell 
us and our guests, over and over again, his plans for the year, 
Although these plans changed almost from day to day, anc 
were for ever contradicting one another, they seemed so attract 
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tive that we were always glad to listen to them, and Lubotshka, 
in particular, would glue her eyes to his face, so as not to 
lose a single word. One day his plan would be that he should 
leave my brother and myself at the University, and go and live 
with Lubotshka in Italy for two years. Next, the plan would 
be that he should buy an estate on the south coast of the Crimea, 
and take us for an annual visit there; next, that we should 
migrate en masse to St. Petersburg; and so forth. Yet, in 
addition to this unusual cheerfulness of his, another change 
had come over him of late—a change which greatly surprised 
me. This was that he had had some fashionable clothes 
ma de— an olive-coloured frockcoat, smart trousers with straps 
at the sides, and a long wadded greatcoat which fitted him to 
perfection. Often, too, there was a delightful smell of scent 
about him when he came home from a party—more especially 
when he had been to see a lady of whom Mimi never spoke but 
with a sigh and a face that seemed to say: “ Poor orphans! 
How dreadful! It is a good thing that she is gone now 1 ” 
and so on, and so on. From Nicola (for Papa never spoke 
to us of his gambling) I had learnt that he (Papa) had 
been very fortunate in play that winter, and so had won an 
extraordinary amount of money, all of which he had placed in 
the bank after vowing that he would play no more that spring. 
Evidently it was his fear of being unable to resist again doing so 
that was rendering him anxious to leave for the country as soon 
as possible. Indeed, he ended by deciding not to wait until I 
had entered the University, but to take the girls to Petrovskoe 
immediately after Easter, and to leave Woloda and myself to 
follow them at a later season. 

All that winter, until the opening of spring, Woloda had 
been inseparable from Dubkoff, while at the same time the pair 
of them had cooled greatly towards Dimitrieff. Their chief 
amusements (so I gathered from conversations overheard) were 
continual drinking of champagne, sledge-driving past the 
windows of a lady with whom both of them appeared to be in 
love, and dancing with her—not at children's parties, either, but 
at real balls! It was this last fact which, despite our love for one 
another, placed a vast gulf between Woloda and myself. We 
felt that the distance between a boy still taking lessons under 
a tutor and a man who danced at real, grown-up balls was too 
great to allow of their exchanging mutual ideas. Katenka too 
seemed grown-up now, and read innumerable novels; so that 
the idea that she would some day be getting married no longer 
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seemed to me a joke. Yet, though she and Woloda were thus 
grown-up, they never made friends with one another, but, 
on the contrary, seemed to cherish a mutual contempt. In 
general, when Katenka was at home alone, nothing but novels 
amused her, and they but slightly; but as soon as ever a visitor 
of the opposite sex called, she at once grew lively and amiable, 
and used her eyes for saying things which I could not then 
understand. It was only later, when she one day informed me 
in conversation that the only thing a girl was allowed to indulge 
in was coquetry—coquetry of the eyes, I mean-—that I under¬ 
stood those strange contortions of her features which to every 
one else had seemed a matter for no surprise at all. Lubotshka 
also had begun to wear what was almost a long dress—a dress 
which almost concealed her goose-shaped feet; yet she still 
remained as ready a weeper as ever. She dreamed now of marry¬ 
ing, not a hussar, but a singer or an instrumentalist, and accord- 
ixigly applied herself to her music with greater diligence than 
ever. St. Jerome, who knew that he was going to remain with 
us only until my examinations were over, and so had obtained 
for himself a new post in the family of some count or another, 
now looked with contempt upon the members of our household. 
He stayed indoors very little, took to smoking cigarettes (then 
all the rage), and was for ever whistling lively tunes on the edge 
of a card. Mimi daily grew more and more despondent, as 
though, now that we were beginning to grow up, she looked for 
nothing good from any one or anything. 

. When, on the day of which I am speaking, I went in to 
luncheon I found only Mimi, Katenka, Lubotshka, and St. 
Jerome in the dining-room. Papa was away, and Woloda in his 
own room, doing some preparation work for his examinations 
in company with a party of his comrades: wherefore he had 
requested that lunch should be sent to him there. Of late, 
Mimi had usually taken the head of the table, and as none of 
us had any respect for her, luncheon had lost most of its refine¬ 
ment and charm. That is to say, the meal was no longer what 
it had been in Mamma’s or our grandmother’s time, namely, a 
kind of rite which brought all the family together at a given 
hour and divided the day into two halves. We allowed our¬ 
selves to come in as late as the second course, to drink wine in 
tumblers (St. Jerome himself set us the example), to roll about 
on our chairs, to depart without saying grace, and so on. In 
fact, luncheon had ceased to be a family ceremony. In the old 
days at Petrovskoe every one had been used to wash and dress 
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for the meal, and then to repair to the drawing-room as the 
appointed hour (two o’clock) drew near, and pass the time of 
waiting in lively conversation. Just as the clock in the servants’ 
hall was beginning to whirr before striking the hour Foka would 
enter with noiseless footsteps, and, throwing his napkin over his 
arm and assuming a dignified, rather severe expression, would 
say in loud, measured tones: “Luncheon is ready!” There¬ 
upon, with pleased, cheerful faces, we would form a procession— 
the elders going first and the juniors following, and, with much 
rustling of starched petticoats and subdued creaking of boots 
and shoes, would proceed to the dining-room, where, still talking 
in undertones, the company would seat themselves in their 
accustomed places. Or, again, at Moscow, we would all of us be 
standing before the table ready-laid in the hall, talking quietly 
among ourselves as we waited for our grandmother, whom the 
butler, Gabriel, had gone to acquaint with the fact that luncheon 
was ready. Suddenly the door would open, there would come 
the faint swish of a dress and the sound of footsteps, and our 
grandmother—dressed in a mob-cap trimmed with a quaint 
old lilac bow, and wearing either a smile or a severe expression 
on her face according as the state of her health inclined her— 
would issue from her room. Gabriel would hasten to precede her 
to her arm-chair, the other chairs would make a scraping sound, 
and, with a feeling as though a cold shiver (the precursor of 
appetite) were running down one’s back, one would seize upon 
one’s damp, starched napkin, nibble a morsel or two of bread, 
and, rubbing one’s hands softly under the table, gaze with eager, 
radiant impatience at the steaming plates of soup which the 
butler was beginning to dispense in order of ranks and ages or 
according to the favour of our grandmother. 

On the present occasion, however, I was conscious of neither 
excitement nor pleasure when I went in to luncheon. Even 
the mingled chatter of Mimi, the girls, and St. Jerome about 
the horrible boots of our Russian tutor, the pleated dresses 
worn by the young Princesses Komakoff, and so forth (chatter 
which at any other time would have filled me with a sincerity 
of contempt which I should have been at no pains to conceal— 
at all events so far as Lubotshka and Katenka were concerned), 
failed to shake the benevolent frame of mind into which I had 
fallen. I was unusually good-humoured that day, and listened 
to everything with a smile and a studied air of kindness. Even 
when I asked for the kvas I did so politely, while I lost not a 
moment in agreeing with St. Jerome when he told me that it 
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was undoubtedly more correct to say “ Je peux ” than “ J e 
puis” Yet I must confess to a certain disappointment at find¬ 
ing that no one paid any particular attention to my politeness 
and good-humour. After luncheon Lubotshka showed me a 
paper on which she had written down a list of her sins: upon 
which I observed that, although the idea was excellent so far 
as it went, it would be still better for her to write down her sins 
on her soul —“ a very different matter.” 

“ Why is it * a very different matter * ? ” as&ed Lubotshka. 

“ Never mind: that is all right; you do not understand me,” 
and I went upstairs to my room, telling St. Jerome that I was 
going to work, but in reality purposing to occupy the hour and 
a half before confession time m writing down a list of my daily 
tasks and duties which should last me all my life, together with 
a statement of my life’s aim, and the rules by which I meant 
unswervingly to be guided. 


V 

MY RULES 

I took some sheets of paper, and tried, first of all, to make a 
list of my tasks and duties for the coming year. The paper 
needed ruling, but, as I could not find the ruler, I had to use a 
Latin dictionary instead. The result was that, when I had 
drawn the pen along the edge of the dictionary and removed 
the latter, I found that, in place of a line, I had only made an 
oblong smudge on the paper, since the dictionary was not long 
enough to reach across it, and the pen had slipped round the 
soft, yielding comer of the book. Thereupon 1 took another 
piece of paper, and, by carefully manipulating the dictionary, 
contrived to rule what at least resembled lines. Dividing my 
duties into three sections—my duties to myself, my duties to 
my neighbour, and my duties to God—I started to indite a list 
of the first of those sections, but they seemed to me so numerous, 
and therefore requiring to be divided into so many species and 
subdivisions, that I thought I had better first of all write down 
the heading of “ Rules of My Life ” before proceeding to their 
detailed inscription. Accordingly I proceeded to write “Rules 
of My Life ” on the outside of the six sheets of paper which I 
had made into a sort of folio, but the words came out in such a 
crooked and uneven scrawl that for long I sat debating the 
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question, “ Shall I write them again? ”—for long, sat in agonised 
contemplation of the ragged handwriting and disfigured title- 
page. Why was it that all the beauty and clarity which my soul 
then contained came out so misshapenly on paper (as in life 
itself) just when I was wishing to apply those qualities to what 
I was thinking at the moment? 

“ The priest is here, so please come downstairs and hear his 
directions,” said Nicola as he entered* 

Hurriedly concealing my folio under the table-cloth, I looked 
at myself in the mirror, combed my hair upwards (I imagined 
this to give me a pensive air), and descended to the divannaia, l 
where the table stood covered with a cloth and had an ikon and 
candles placed upon it. Papa entered just as I did, but by 
another door: whereupon the priest—a grey-headed old monk 
with a severe, elderly face—blessed him, and Papa kissed his 
small, squat, wizened hand. I did the same. 

“ Go and call Woldemar,” said Papa. “ Where is he? Wait 
a minute, though. Perhaps he is preparing for the Communion 
at the University? ” 

“ No, he is with the Prince,” said Katenka, and glanced at 
Lubotshka. Suddenly the latter blushed for some reason or 
another, and then frowned. Finally, pretending that she was 
not well, she left the room, and I followed her. In the drawing¬ 
room she halted, and began to pencil something fresh on her 
paper of peccadilloes. 

“Well, what new sin have you gone and committed?” I 
asked. 

“ Nothing,” she replied with another blush. All at once we 
heard DimitriefFs voice raised in the hall as he took his leave 
of Woloda. 

“ It seems to me you are always experiencing some new 
temptation,” said Katenka, who had entered the room behind 
us, and now stood looking at Lubotshka. 

What was the matter with my sister I could not conceive, 
but she was now so agitated that the tears were starting from 
her eyes. Finally her confusion grew uncontrollable, and 
vented itself in rage against both herself and Katenka, who 
appeared to be teasing her. 

“ Any one can see that you are a foreigner I ” she cried 
(nothing offended Katenka so much as to be called by that 
term, which is why Lubotshka used it). “ Just because I have 
the secret of which you know,” she went on, with anger ringing 
1 Room with divans, or ante-room. 
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through her tone, “ you purposely go and upset me! Please 
to understand that it is no joking matter/’ 

“ Do you know what she has gone and written on her paper, 
Nicolinka? ” cried Katenka, much infuriated by the term 

“ foreigner.” “ She has written down that-” 

“ Oh, I never could have believed that you could be so ' 
cruel!” exclaimed Lubotshka, now bursting into open sobbing 
as she moved away from us. “ You chose that moment on 
purpose! You spend your whole time in trying to make me 
sin! I’ll never go to you again for sympathy and advice!” 


VI 

CONFESSION 

With these and other disjointed impressions in my mind I 
returned to the divannaia. As soon as every one had re¬ 
assembled, the priest rose and prepared to read the prayer 
before confession. The instant that the silence was broken by 
the stern, expressive voice of the monk as he recited the prayer 
—and more especially when he addressed to us the words: 
“ Reveal thou all thy sins without shame, concealment, or 
extenuation, and let thy soul be cleansed before God: for if 
thou concealest aught, then great will be thy sin ”—the same 
sensation of reverent awe came over me as I had felt during the 
morning. I even took a certain pleasure in recognising this 
conditio^ of mine, and strove to preserve it, not only by restrain¬ 
ing all other thoughts from entering my brain, but also by 
consciously exerting myself to feel no other sensation than this 
same one of reverence. 

Papa was the first to go to confession. He remained a 
long, long time in the room which had belonged to our grand¬ 
mother, and during that time the rest of us kept silence in the 
divannaia , or only whispered to one another on the subject of 
who should precede whom. At length the voice of the priest 
again reading the prayer sounded from the doorway, and then 
Papa’s footsteps. The door creaked as he came out—coughing 
and holding one shoulder higher than the other, in his usual way, 
and for the moment he did not look at any of us. 

“ You,go now, Luba,” he said presently, as he gave her cheek 
a mischievous pinch. “ Mind you tell him everything. You 
are my greatest sinner, you know.” 


i 
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Lubotshka went red and pale by turns, took her memorandum 
paper out of her apron, replaced it, and finally moved away 
towards the doorway with her head sunk between her shoulders 
as though she expected to receive a blow upon it from above. 
She was not long gone, and when she returned her shoulders 
were shaking with sobs. 

At length—next after the excellent Katenka (who came out 
of the doorway with a smile on her face)—my turn arrived. 
I entered the dimly-lighted room with the same vague feeling 
of awe, the same conscious eagerness to arouse that feeling 
more and more in my soul, that had possessed me up to the 
present moment. The priest, standing in front of a reading- 
desk, slowly turned his face to me. 

I was not more than five minutes in the room, but came out 
kom it happy and (so I persuaded myself) entirely cleansed— 
a new, a morally re-born individual. Despite the fact that the 
old surroundings of my life now struck me as unfamiliar (even 
though the rooms, the furniture, and my own figure—would to 
heavens that I could have changed my outer man for the better 
in the same way that I believed myself to have changed my 
inner 1—were the same as before), I remained in that comfortable 
attitude of mine until the very moment of bedtime. 

Yet, no sooner had I begun to grow drowsy with the conning 
over of my sins than in a flash I recollected a particularly 
shameful sin which I had suppressed at confession time. In¬ 
stantly the words of the prayer before confession came back to 
my memory and began sounding in my ears. My peace was 
gone for ever. “ For if thou concealest aught, then great will 
be thy sin.” Each time that the phrase recurred to me I saw 
myself a sinner for whom no punishment was adequate. Long 
did I toss from side to side as I considered my position, while 
expecting every moment to be visited with the divine wrath 
—to be struck with sudden death, perhaps 1—an insupportable 
thought 1 Then suddenly the reassuring thought occurred 
to me: H Why should I not drive out to the monastery when 
the morning comes, and see the priest again, and make a second 
confession? n Thereafter I grew calmer, 
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VII 

THE EXPEDITION TO TIIE MONASTERY 

Several times that night I woke in terror at the thought that 
I might be oversleeping myself, and by six o’clock was out of 
bed, although the dawn was hardly peeping in at the window. 
I put on my clothes and boots (all of which were lying tumbled 
and unbrushed beside the bed, since Nicola, of course, had not 
been in yet to tidy them up), and, without a prayer said or my 
face washed, emerged, for the first time in my life, into the 
street alone . 

Over the way, behind the green roof of a large building, the 
dim, cold dawn was beginning to blush red. The keen frost of 
the spring morning which had stiffened the pools and mud and 
made them crackle under my feet now nipped my face and 
hands also. Not a cab was to be seen, though I had counted 
upon one to make the journey out and home the quicker. 
Only a file of waggons was rumbling along the Arbat Prospect, 
and a couple of bricklayers talking noisily together as they 
strode along the pavement. However,. after walking a verst or 
so I began to meet men and women taking baskets to market or 
going with empty barrels to fetch the day’s water supply; until 
at length, at the cross streets near the Arbat Gate, where a 
pieman had set up his stall and a baker was just opening his 
shop, I espied an old cabman shaking himself after indulging 
in a nap on the box of his be-scratched old blue-painted, hobble- 
de-hoy wreck of a drozhkL He seemed barely awake as he 
asked twenty copecks as the fare to the monastery and back, 
but came to himself a moment afterwards, just as I was about 
to get in, and, touching up his horse with the spare end of the 
reins, started to drive off and leave me. u My horse wants 
feeding,” he growled, “ I can’t take you, baring 1 

With some difficulty and a promise of forty copecks I per¬ 
suaded him to stop. He eyed me narrowly as he pulled up, but 
nevertheless said: u Very well. Get in, barin” 1 must confess 
that I had some qualms lest he should drive me to a quiet 
comer somewhere, and then rob me, but I caught hold of the 
collar of his ragged driving-coat, close to where his wrinkled 
neck showed sadly lean above his hunched-up back, and climbed 

1 Sir. 
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on to the blue-painted, curved, rickety seat.- As we set off 
along Vozdvizhenka Street I noticed that the back of the 
drozhki was covered with a strip of the same greenish material 
as that of which his coat was made. For some reason or another 
this reassured me, and I no longer felt nervous of being 
taken to a quiet spot and robbed. 

The sun had risen to a good height, and was gilding the cupolas 
of the churches, when we arrived at the monastery. In the 
shade the frost had not yet given, but in the open roadway 
muddy rivulets of water were coursing along, and it was through 
fast-thawing mire that the horse went clip-clopping his way. 
Alighting, and entering the monastery grounds, I inquired of 
the first monk whom I met where I could find the priest whom 
I was seeking. 

“ His cell is over there,” replied the monk as he stopped a 
moment and pointed towards a little building up to which a flight 
of steps led. 

“ I respectfully thank you,” I said, and then fell to wondering 
what all the monks (who at that moment began to come filing 
out of the church) must be thinking of me as they glanced in 
my direction. I was neither a grown-up nor a child, while my 
face was unwashed, my hair unbrushed, my clothes tumbled, 
and my boots unblacked and muddy. To what class of persons 
were the brethren assigning me—for they stared at me hard 
enough? Nevertheless I proceeded in the direction which the 
young priest had pointed out to me. 

An old man with bushy grey eyebrows and a black cassock 
met me on the narrow path to the cells, and asked me what I 
wanted. For a brief moment I felt inclined to say “ Nothing,” 
and then run back to the drozhki and drive away home; but,, 
for all its beetling brows, the face of the old man inspired con¬ 
fidence, and I merely said that I wished to see the priest (whom 
I named). 

“Very well, young sir; I will take you to him,” said the old 
man as he turned round. Clearly he had guessed my errand 
at a stroke. “ The father is at matins at this moment, but he 
will soon be back,” and, opening a door, the old man led me 
through a neat hall and corridor, all lined with clean matting, 
to a cell. 

“ Please to wait here,” he added, and then, with a kind, 
reassuring glance, departed. 

The little room in which I found myself was of the smallest 
possible dimensions, but extremely neat and dean. Its furni- 

G 59I 
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ture only consisted of a small table (covered with a cloth, and 
placed between two equally small casement-windows, in which 
stood two pots of geraniums), a stand of ikons , with a lamp 
suspended in front of them, a bench, and two chairs. In one 
comer hung a wall clock, with little flowers painted on its dial, 
and brass weights to its chains, while upon two nails driven 
into a screen (which, fastened to the ceiling with white¬ 
washed pegs, probably concealed the bed) hung a couple of 
cassocks. The windows looked out upon a whitewashed wall, 
about two arshins distant, and in the space between them there 
grew a small lilac-bush. 

Not a sound penetrated from without, and in the stillness 
the measured, friendly stroke of the clock’s pendulum seemed 
to beat quite loudly. The instant that I found myself alone in 
this calm retreat all other thoughts and recollections left my 
head as completely as though they had never been there, 
and I subsided into an inexpressibly pleasing kind of torpor. 
The rusty alpaca cassocks with their frayed linings, the worn 
black leather bindings of the books with their metal clasps, the 
dull-green plants with their carefully watered leaves and soil, 
and, above all, the abmpt, regular beat of the pendulum, all 
spoke to me intimately of some new life hitherto unknown to 
me—a life of unity and prayer, of calm, restful happiness. 

“The months, the years, may pass,” I thought to myself, 
“ but he remains alone—always at peace, always knowing that 
his conscience is pure before God, that his prayer will be heard 
by Him.” For fully half an hour I sat on that chair, trying 
not to move, not even to breathe loudly, for fear I should 
mar the harmony of the sounds which were telling me so much: 
and ever the pendulum continued to beat the same—now a 
little louder to the right, now a little softer to the left. 


VIII 

THE SECOND CONFESSION 

Suddenly the sound of the priest’s footsteps roused me from 
this reverie. 

“ Good morning to you,” he said as he smoothed his grey 
hair with his hand. “ What can I do for you? ” 

I besought him to give me his blessing, and then kissed his 
small, wizened hand with great fervour. After I had explained 
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to him my errand he said nothing, but moved away towards 
the ikons, and began to read the exhortation: whereupon I 
overcame my shame, and told him all that was in my heart. 
Finally he laid his hands upon my head, and pronounced in his 
even, resonant voice the words: “ My son, may the blessing of 
Our Heavenly Father be upon thee, and may He alway preserve 
thee in faithfulness, loving-kindness, and meekness. Amen.” 

I was entirely happy. Tears of joy coursed down my face 
as I kissed the hem of his cassock and then raised my head again. 
The face of the priest expressed perfect tranquillity. So keenly 
did I feel the joy of reconciliation that, fearing in any way to 
dispel it, I took hasty leave of him, and, without looking to 
one side of me or the other (in order that my attention might 
not be distracted), left the grounds and re-entered the rickety, 
battered droshki . Yet the joltings of the vehicle and the 
variety of objects which flitted past my eyes soon dissipated 
that feeling, and I became filled with nothing but the idea that 
the priest must have thought me the finest-spirited young man 
he had ever met, or ever would meet, in the whole of his life. 
Indeed, I reflected, there could not be many such as myself— 
of that I felt sure, and the conviction produced in me the kind 
of complacency which craves for self-communication to another. 
I had a great desire to unbosom myself to some one, and as 
there was no one else to speak to, I addressed myself to the 
cabman. 

“ Was I very long gone? ” I asked him. 

“ No, not very long,” he replied. He seemed to have grown 
more cheerful under the influence of the sunshine. “ Yet now 
it is a good while past my horse's feeding-time. You see, 
I am a night cabman.” 

“ Well, I only seemed to myself to be about a minute,” I 
went on- “ Do you know what I went there for? ” I added, 
changing my seat to the well of the drozhki, so as to be nearer 
the driver. 

“ What business is it of mine? I drive a fare where he tells 
me to go,” he replied. 

“ Yes, but, all the same, what do you think I went there 
for? ” I persisted. 

“ I expect some one you know is going to be buried there, so 
you went to see about a plot for the grave.” 

“ No, no, my friend. Still, do you know what I went there 
for? ” 

“ No, of course I cannot tell, bating he repeated. 
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His voice seemed to me so kind that I decided to edify him 
by relating the cause of my expedition, and even telling him of 
the feeling which I had experienced. 

“ Shall I tell you? ” I said. “ Well, you see,”—and I told 
him all, as well as inflicted upon him a description of my fine 
sentiments. To this day I blush at the recollection. 

“ Well, well! ” said the cabman non-committally, and for a 
long while afterwards he remained silent and motionless, except 
that at intervals he adjusted the skirt of his coat each time that 
it was jerked from beneath his leg by the joltings of his huge 
boot on the drozhki's step. I felt sure that he must be thinking 
of me even as the priest had done. That is to say, that he must 
be thinking that no such fine-spirited young man existed in the 
world as I. Suddenly he shot at me: 

“ I tell you what, bavin. You ought to keep God’s affairs to 
yourself.” 

“ What? ” I said. 

“ Those affairs of yours—they are God’s business,” he re¬ 
peated, mumbling the words with his toothless lips. 

“No, he has not understood me,” I thought to myself, and 
said no more to him till we reached home. 

Although it was not my original sense of reconciliation and 
reverence, but only a sort of complacency at having experienced 
such a sense, that lasted in me during the drive home (and that, 
too, despite the distraction of the crowds of people who now 
thronged the sunlit streets in every direction), I had no sooner 
reached home than even my spurious complacency was shat¬ 
tered: for I found that I had not the forty copecks wherewith 
to pay the cabman 1 To the butler, Gabriel, I already owed 
a small debt, and he refused to lend me any more. Seeing 
me twice run across the courtyard in quest of the money, the 
cabman must have divined the reason, for, leaping from his 
drozhkiy he—notwithstanding that he had seemed so kind— 
began to bawl aloud (with an evident desire to punch my head) 
that people who do not pay for their cab-rides are swindlers. 

None of my family were yet out of bed, so that, except for 
the servants, there was no one from whom to borrow the forty 
copecks. At length, on my most sacred, sacred word of honour 
to repay (a word to which, as I could see from his face, he did 
not altogether trust), Basil so far yielded to his fondness' 
for me and his remembrance of the many services I had done 
him as to pay the cabman. Thus all my beautiful feelings 
ended in smoke. When I went upstairs to dress for church 
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and go to Communion with the rest I found that my new clothes 
had not yet come home, and so I could not wear them. Then 
I sinned headlong. Donning my other suit, I went to Com¬ 
munion in a sad state of mental perturbation, and filled with 
complete distrust of all my finer impulses* 


IX 

HOW I PREPARED MYSELF FOR THE EXAMINATIONS 

On the Thursday in Easter week Papa, my sister, Katenka, 
and Mimi went away into the country, and no one remained in 
my grandmother’s great house but Woloda, St. Jerome, and 
myself. The frame of mind which I had experienced on the 
day of my confession and during my subsequent expedition to 
the monastery had now completely passed away, and left behind 
it only a dim, though pleasing, memory which daily became 
more and more submerged by the impressions of this emanci¬ 
pated existence. 

The folio endorsed “ Rules of My Life ” lay concealed beneath 
a pile of school-books. Although the idea of the possibility of 
framing rules for every occasion in my life and always letting 
myself be guided by them still pleased me (since it appeared an 
idea at once simple and magnificent, and I was determined to 
make practical application of it), I seemed somehow to have 
forgotten to put it into practice at once , and kept deferring 
doing so until such and such a moment. At the same time, I 
took pleasure in the thought that every idea which now entered 
my head could be allotted precisely to one or other of my three 
sections of tasks and duties—those for or to God, those for or 
to my neighbour, and those for or to myself. “ I can always 
refer everything to them,” I said to myself, “ as well as the 
many, many other ideas which occur to me on one subject 
or another.” Yet at this period I often asked myself: “ Was 
I better and more truthful when I only believed in the 
power of the human intellect, or am I more so now, when I am 
losing the faculty of developing that power, and am in doubt 
both as to its potency and as to its importance? ” To this I 
could return no positive answer. 

The sense of freedom, combined with the spring-like feeling 
of vague expectation to which I have referred already, so 
unsettled me that I could not keep myself in hand—could 
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make none but the sorriest of preparations for my University 
ordeal. Thus I was busy in the schoolroom one morning, and 
fully aware that I must work hard, seeing that to-morrow was 
the day of my examination in a subject of which I had the 
two whole questions still to read up; yet no sooner had a 
breath of spring come wafted through the window than I felt 
as though there were something quite different that I wished 
to recall to my memory. My hands laid down my book, my 
feet began to move of themselves, and to set me walking up and 
down the room, and my head felt as though some one had 
suddenly touched in it a little spring and set some machine in 
motion—so easily and swiftly and naturally did all sorts of 
pleasing fancies of which I could catch no more than the 
radiancy begin coursing through it. Thus one hour, two hours, 
elapsed unperceived. Even if I sat down determinedly to my 
book, and managed to concentrate my whole attention upon 
what I was reading, suddenly there would sound in the corridor 
the footsteps of a woman and the rustle of her dress. Instantly 
everything would escape my mind, and I would find it impos¬ 
sible to remain still any longer, however much I knew that the 
woman could only be either Gasha or my grandmother’s old 
sewing-maid moving about in the corridor. “Yet suppose it 
should be she all at once? ” I would say to myself. “ Suppose 
it is beginning now, and I were to lose it? ” and, darting 
out into the corridor, I would find, each time, that it was only 
Gasha. Yet for long enough afterwards I could not recall my 
attention to my studies. A little spring had been touched in 
my head, and a strange mental ferment started afresh. Again, 
that evening I was sitting alone beside a tallow candle in my 
room. Suddenly I looked up for a moment—to snuff the candle, 
or to straighten myself in my chair—and at once became aware 
of nothing but the darkness in the corners and the blank of 
the open doorway. Then I also became conscious how still the 
house was, and felt as though I could do nothing else than go 
on listening to that stillness, and gazing into the black square 
of that open doorway, and gradually sinking into a brown study 
as I sat there without moving. At intervals, however, I would 
get up, and go downstairs, and begin wandering through the 
empty rooms. Once I sat a long while in the small drawing¬ 
room as I listened to Gasha playing “ The Nightingale ” (with 
two fingers) on the piano in the large drawing-room, where a 
solitary candle burned. Later, when the moon was bright, I 
felt obliged to get out of bed and to lean out of the window, so 
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that I might gaze into the garden, and at the lighted roof of the 
Shaposnikoff mansion, the straight tower of our parish church, 
and the dark shadows of the fence and the lilac-bush where 
they lay black upon the path, So long did I remain there that, 
when. I at length returned to bed, it was ten o’clock in the 
morning before I could open my eyes again. 

In short, had it not been for the tutors who came to give me 
lessons, as well as for St. Jerome (who at intervals, and very 
grudgingly, applied a spur to my self-conceit) and, most of all, 
for the desire to figure as “ clever ” in the eyes of my friend 
NechludofI (who looked upon distinctions in University examina¬ 
tions as a matter of first-rate importance)—had it not been for 
all these things, I say, the spring and my new freedom would 
have combined to make me forget everything I had ever learnt, 
and so to go through the examinations to no purpose what¬ 
soever* 


X 

THE EXAMINATION IN HISTORY 

On the 16 th of April I entered, for the first time, and under 
the wing of St. Jerome, the great hall of the University. I had 
driven there with St. Jerome in our smart phaeton and wearing 
the first frockcoat of my life, while the whole of my other 
clothes—even down to my socks and linen—were new and of 
a grander sort. When a Swiss waiter relieved me of my great¬ 
coat, and I stood before him in all the beauty of my attire, I 
felt almost sorry to dazzle him so. Yet I had no sooner entered 
the bright, carpeted, crowded hall, and caught sight of hundreds 
of other young men in gymnasium 1 uniforms or frockcoats 
(of whom but a few threw me an indifferent glance), as well 
as, at the far end, of some solemn-looking professors who were 
seated on chairs or walking carelessly about among some tables, 
than I at once became disabused of the notion that I should 
attract the general attention, while the expression of my face, 
which at home, and even in the vestibule of the University 
buildings, had denoted only a kind of vague regret that I should 
have to present so important and distinguished an appearance, 
became exchanged for an expression of the most acute nervous¬ 
ness and dejection. However, I soon picked up again when I 
perceived sitting at one of the desks a very badly, untidily dressed 

1 The Russian gymnasium = the English grammar or secondary school. 
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gentleman who, though not really old, was almost entirely 
grey. He was occupying a seat quite at the back of the hall 
and a little apart from the rest, so I hastened to sit down beside 
him, and then fell to looking at the candidates for examination, 
and to forming conclusions about them. Many different figures 
and faces were there to be seen there; yet, in my opinion, 
they all seemed to divide themselves into three classes. 

First of all, there were youths like myself, attending forexamina- 
tion in the company of their parents or tutors. Among such I 
could see the youngest Iwin (accompanied by Frost) and Ilinka 
Grap (accompanied by his old father). All youths of this class 
wore the early beginnings of beards, sported prominent linen, sat 
quietly in their places, and never opened the books and note* 
books which they had brought with them, but gazed at the 
professors and examination tables with ill-concealed nervousness* 
The second class of candidates were young men in gymnasium 
uniforms. Several of them had attained to the dignity of 
shaving, and most of them knew one another. They talked 
loudly, called the professors by their names and surnames, 
occupied themselves in getting their subjects ready, exchanged 
notebooks, climbed over desks, fetched themselves pies and 
sandwiches from the vestibule, and ate them then and there— 
merely lowering their heads to the level of a desk for propriety’s 
sake. Lastly, the third class of candidates (which seemed a 
small one) consisted of oldish men—some of them in frock- 
coats, but the majority in jackets, and with no linen to be 
seen. These preserved a serious demeanour, sat by them¬ 
selves, and had a very dingy look. The man who had 
afforded me consolation by being worse dressed than myself 
belonged to this class. Leaning forward upon his elbows, and 
running his fingers through his grey, dishevelled hair as he read 
some book or another, he had thrown me only a momentary 
glance—and that not a very friendly one—from a pair of 
glittering eyes. Then, as I sat down, he had frowned grimly, 
and stuck a shiny elbow out to prevent me from coming any 
nearer. On the other hand, the gymnasium men were over* 
sociable, and I felt rather afraid of their proximity. On© of them 
did not hesitate to thrust a book into my hands, saying, 44 Give 
that to that fellow over there, will you? ” while another of them 
exclaimed as he pushed past me, 44 By your leave, young fellow 1” 
and a third made use of my shoulder as a prop when he wanted 
to scramble over a desk. All this seemed to me a little rough 
and unpleasant, for I looked upon myself as immensely superior 
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to such fellows, and considered that they ought not to treat me 
with such familiarity.; At length the names began to be called 
out. The gymnasium men walked out boldly, answered their 
questions (apparently) well, and came back looking cheerful. 
My own class of candidates were much more diffident, as well 
as appeared to answer worse. Of the oldish men, some answered 
well, and some very poorly. When the name “ SemenofF ” was 
called out my neighbour with the grey hair and glittering eyes 
jostled me roughly, stepped over my legs, and went up to one 
of the examiners’ tables. It was plain from the aspect of the 
professors that he answered well and with assurance, yet, on 
returning to his place, he did not wait to see where he was placed 
on the list, but quietly collected his notebooks and departed. 
Several times I shuddered at the sound of the voice calling out 
the names, but my turn did not come in exact alphabetical 
order, though already names had begun to be called beginning 
with “ I.” 

“ Ikonin and Tenieff! ” suddenly shouted some one from the 
professors’ end of the hall. 

“Go on, Ikonin! You are being called,” said a tall, 
red-faced gymnasium student near me. “ But who is this 
BartemeS. or ikfortenieff or somebody? I don’t know him.” 

“ It must be you,” whispered St. Jerome loudly in my ear. 

“My name is irtenieff,” I said to the red-faced student, 
“ Do you think that was the name they were calling out? ” 

“Yes. Why on earth don’t you go up ? ” he replied. “ Lord, 
what a dandy! ” he added under his breath, yet not so quietly 
but that I failed to hear the words as they came wafted to me 
from below the desk. In front of me walked Ikonin—a tall 
young man of about twenty-five, who was one of those whom 
I had classed as oldish men. He wore a tight brown frockcoat 
and a blue satin tie, and had wisps of flaxen hair carefully 
brushed over his collar in the peasant style. His appearance 
had already caught my attention when we were sitting among 
the desks, and had given me an impression that he was not 
bad-looking. Also I had noticed that he was very talkative. 
Yet what struck me most about his physiognomy was a tuft 
of queer red hairs which he had under his chin, as well as, still 
more, a strange habit of continually unbuttoning his waistcoat 
and scratching his chest under his shirt. 

Behind the table to which we were summoned sat three 
professors, none of whom acknowledged our salutations. A 
youngish professor was shuffling a bundle of tickets like a pack 
*G 59 1 
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of cards; another one, with a star on his frockcoat, was gazing 
hard at a gymnasium student, who was repeating something at 
great speed about Charles the Great, and adding to each of 
his sentences the word nakonetz ; 1 while a third one—an old 
man in spectacles—proceeded to bend his head down as we 
approached, and, peering at us through his glasses, pointed 
silently to the tickets. I felt his glance go over both myseli 
and Ikonin, and also felt sure that something about us had 
displeased him (perhaps it was Ikonin’s red hairs), for, after 
taking another look at the pair of us, he motioned impatientl}) 
to us to be quick in taking our tickets. I felt vexed and 
offended—firstly, because none of the professors had responded 
to our bows, and, secondly, because they evidently coupled me 
with Ikonin under the one denomination of “ candidates/* and 
so were condemning me in advance on account of Ikonin’s red 
hairs. I took my ticket boldly and made ready to answer 
but the professor’s eye passed over my head and alighted upor 
Ikonin. Accordingly I occupied myself in reading my ticket 
The questions printed on it were all familiar to me, so,, as ] 
silently awaited my turn, I gazed at what was passing neai 
me, Ikonin seemed in no way diffident—rather the reverse 
for, in reaching for his ticket, he threw his body half-way acrosi 
the table. Then he gave his long hair a shake, and rapidlj 
conned over what was written on his ticket. I think he hac 
*ust opened his mouth to answer when the professor with th< 
tar dismissed the gymnasium student with a word of com' 
nendation, and then turned and looked at Ikonin. At once thi 
.atter seemed taken back, and stopped short. For about tw< 
minutes there was a dead silence. 

“ Well? ” said the professor in the spectacles. 

Once more Ikonin opened his mouth, and once more remaine< 
silent. 

“ Come! You are not the only one to be examined. Do yoi 
mean to answer or do you not? ” said the youngish professor 
but Ikonin did not even look at him. He was gazing fixedly a 
his ticket, and uttered not a single word. The professor in thi 
spectacles scanned him through his glasses, then over them 
then without them (for, indeed, he had time to take them off 
to wipe their lenses carefully, and to replace them). Still not \ 
word from Ikonin. All at once, however, a smile spread itsel 
over his face, and he gave his long hair another shake. Nex 
he reached across the table, laid down his ticket, looked at eacl 
1 = the English colloquialism '* you know.” 
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of the professors in turn and then at myself, and finally, wheeling 
round on his heels, made a gesture with his hand and returned 
to the desks. The professors stared blankly at one another. 

“ Bless the fellow! ” said the youngish professor^ “ What an 
original! ” 

It was now my turn to move towards the table, but the pro¬ 
fessors went on talking in undertones among themselves, as 
though they were unaware of my presence. At the moment I 
felt firmly persuaded that the three of them were engrossed 
solely with the question of whether I should merely pass the 
examination or whether I should pass it welly and that it was 
only swagger which made them pretend that they did not care 
either way, and behave as though they had not seen me. 

When at length the professor in the spectacles turned to me 
with an air of indifference, and invited me to answer, I felt hurt, 
as I looked at him, to think that he should have so undeceived 
me: wherefore I answered brokenly at first. In time, however, 
things came easier to my tongue, and, inasmuch as all the 
questions bore upon Russian history (which I knew thoroughly), 
I ended with eclaty and even went so far, in my desire to convince 
the professors that I was not Ikonin and that they must not in 
anyway confound me with him,as to offer to draw a second ticket. 
The professor in the spectacles, however, merely nodded his 
head, said “ That will do,” and marked something in his register. 
On returning to the desks I at once learnt from the gymnasium 
men (who somehow seemed to know everything) that I had 
been placed fifth. 


XI 

MY EXAMINATION IN MATHEMATICS 

At the subsequent examinations I made several new acquaint¬ 
ances in addition to the Graps (whom I considered unworthy of 
my notice) and I win (who for some reason or other avoided me). 
With some of these new friends I grew quite intimate, and even 
Ikonin plucked up sufficient courage to inform me, when we 
next met, that he would have to undergo re-examination in 
history—the reason for his failure this time being that the 
professor of that faculty had never forgiven him for last year’s 
examination, and had, indeed, “ almost killed ” him for it, 
Semenoff (who was destined for the same faculty as myself— 
the faculty of mathematics) avoided every one up to the very 
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close of the examinations. Always leaning forward upon his 
elbows and running his fingers through his grey hair, he sat 
silent and alone. Nevertheless, when called up for examina¬ 
tion in mathematics (he had no companion to accompany 
him), he came out second. The first place was taken by a 
student from the first gymnasium—-a tall, dark, lanky, pale- 
faced fellow who wore a black folded cravat and had his cheeks 
and forehead dotted all over with pimples. His hands were 
shapely and slender, but their nails were so bitten to the quick 
that the finger-ends looked as though they had been tied round 
with strips of thread. All this seemed to me splendid, and 
wholly becoming to a student of the first gymnasium. He 
spoke to every one, and we all made friends with him. To me 
in particular his walk, his every movement, his lips, his dark 
eyes, all seemed to have in them something extraordinary and 
magnetic. 

On the day of the mathematical examination I arrived earlier 
than usual at the hall. I knew the syllabus well, yet there were 
two questions in the algebra which my tutor had managed to 
pass over, and which were therefore quite unknown to me. If 
I remember rightly, they were the Theory of Combinations and 
Newton's Binomial. I seated myself on one of the back benches 
and pored over the two questions, but, inasmuch as I was not 
accustomed to working in a noisy room, and had even less time 
for preparation than I had anticipated, I soon found it difficult 
to take in all that I was reading. 

“ Here he is. This way, NcchludofT,” said Woloda’s familiar 
voice behind me. 

I turned and saw my brother and Dimitri—their gowns un¬ 
buttoned, and their hands waving a greeting to me—threading 
their way through the desks. A moment’s glance would have 
sufficed to show any one that they were second-course students— 
persons to whom the University was as a second home. The mere 
look of their open gowns expressed at once disdain for the “mere 
candidate ” and a knowledge that the “ mere candidate’s ” soul 
was filled with envy and admiration of them. I was charmed 
to think that every one near me could now see that I knew 
two real second-course students: wherefore I hastened to meet 
them half-way. 

Woloda, of course, could not help vaunting his superiority 
a little. 

“ Hullo, you smugl ” he said. “ Haven’t you been examined 
yet?” 
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“ No.” 

“ Well, what are yon reading? Aren’t you sufficiently 
primed? ” 

“ Yes, except in two questions. I don’t understand them at 
dll.” 

“ Eh, what? ”—and Woloda straightway began to expound 
to me Newton’s Binomial, but so rapidly and unintelligibly 
that, suddenly reading in my eyes certain misgivings as to the 
soundness of his knowledge, he glanced also at Dimitri’s face. 
Clearly he saw the same misgivings there, for he blushed hotly, 
though still continuing his involved explanations. 

“No; hold on, Woloda, and let me try and do it,” put in 
Dimitri at length, with a glance at the professors’ comer as he 
seated himself beside me. 

I could see that my friend was in the best of humours. This 
was always the case with him when he was satisfied with him¬ 
self, and was one of the things in him which I liked best. 

• Inasmuch as he knew mathematics well and could speak clearly, 
he hammered the question so thoroughly into my head that I 
can remember it to this day. Hardly had he finished when 
St. Jerome said to me in a loud whisper, “ A vous, Nicolas,” and 
I followed Ikonin out from among the desks without having 
j had an opportunity of going through the other question of which 

! I was ignorant. At the table which we now approached 

were seated two professors, while before the blackboard 
stood a gymnasium student, who was working some formula 
aloud, and knocking bits off the end of the chalk with his too 
vigorous strokes. He even continued writing after one of the 
professors had said to him “Enough!” and bidden us draw 
our tickets. “ Suppose I get the Theory of Combinations? ” 
I thought to myself as my tremulous fingers took a ticket from 
among a bundle wrapped in tom paper. Ikonin, for his part, 
reached across the table with the same assurance, and the same 
sidelong movement of his whole body, as he had done at the 
previous examination.' Taking the topmost ticket without 
troubling to make further selection, he just glanced at it, and 
then frowned angrily. 

“ I always draw this kind of thing,” he muttered. 

I looked at mine. Horrors! It was the Theory of Combina¬ 
tions ! 

“What have you got? ” whispered Ikonin at this point, 

I showed him. 

“ Oh, I know that,” he said. 
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“ Will you make an exchange, then? ” 

“ No. Besides, it would be all the same for me if I did,” he 
contrived to whisper just as the professor called us up to the 
blackboard. “ I don’t feel up to anything to-day.” 

“ Then everything is lost! ” I thought to myself. Instead of 
the brilliant result which I had anticipated I should be for ever 
covered with shame—more so even than Ikonin! Suddenly,under 
the very eyes of the professor, Ikonin turned to me, snatched 
my ticket out of my hands, and handed me his own. I looked 
at his ticket. It was Newton’s Binomial I 

The professor was a youngish man, with a pleasant, clever 
expression of face—an effect chiefly due to the prominence of 
the lower part of his forehead. 

“ What? Are you exchanging tickets, gentlemen? ” he said. 

“ No. He only gave me his to look at, professor,” answered 
Ikonin — and, sure enough, the word “ professor ” was the 
last word that he uttered there. Once again he stepped 
backwards towards me from the table, once again he looked at 
each of the professors in turn and then at myself, once again 
he smiled faintly, and once again he shrugged his shoulders as 
much as to say, “ It is no use, my good sirs.” Then he returned 
to the desks. Subsequently I lcamt that this was the third 
year he had vainly attempted to matriculate. 

I answered my question well, for I had just read it up; and 
the professor, kindly informing me that I had done even better 
than was required, placed me fifths 


XII 

MY EXAMINATION IN LATIN 

All went well until my examination in Latin. So far, a gym¬ 
nasium student stood first on the list, Semenoff second, and 
myself third. On the strength of it I had begun to swagger a 
little, and to think that, for all my youth, I was not to be 
despised. 

From the first day of the examinations I had heard every one 
speak with awe of the Professor of Latin, who appeared to be 
some sort of a wild beast who battened on the financial ruin of 
young men (of those, that is to say, who paid their own fees) 
and spoke only in the Greek and Latin tongues. However, 
St. Jerome, who had coached me in Latin, spoke encouragingly, 
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and I myself thought that, since I could translate Cicero and 
certain parts of Horace without the aid of a lexicon, I should 
do no worse than the rest. Yet things proved otherwise. All 
the morning the air had been full of rumours concerning the 
tribulations of candidates who had gone up before me: rumours 
of how one young fellow had been accorded a nought, another one 
a single mark only, a third one greeted with abuse and threatened 
with expulsion, and so forth. Only Semenoff and the first 
gymnasium student had, as usual, gone up quietly, and returned 
to their seats with five marks credited to their names. Already 
I felt a prescience of disaster when Ikonin and myself found 
ourselves summoned to the little table at which the terrible 
professor sat in solitary grandeur. 

The terrible professor turned out to be a little thin, bilious- 
looking man with hair long and greasy and a face expressive 
of extraordinary sullenness. Handing Ikonin a copy of 
Cicero’s Orations , he bid him translate. To my great astonish¬ 
ment Ikonin not only read off some of the Latin, but even 
managed to construe a few lines to the professor’s prompting. 
At the same time, conscious of my superiority over such a 
feeble companion, I could not help smiling a little, and even 
looking rather contemptuous, when it came to a question 
of analysis, and Ikonin, as on previous occasions, plunged into 
a silence which promised never to end. I had hoped to please 
the professor by that knowing, slightly sarcastic smile of mine, 
but, as a matter of fact, I contrived to do quite the contrary. 

“ Evidently you know better than he, since you are laughing,” 
he said to me in bad Russian. “ Well, we shall see. Tell me 
the answer, then.” 

Later I learnt that the professor was Ikonin’s guardian, and 
that Ikonin actually lived with him. I lost no time in answering 
the question in syntax which had been put to Ikonin, but the 
professor only pulled a long face and turned away from me. 

“ Well, your turn will come presently, and then we shall see 
how much you know,” he remarked, without looking at me, but 
proceeding to explain to Ikonin the point on which he had 
questioned him. 

“That will do,” he added, and I saw him put down four 
marks to Ikonin in his register. “ Come! ” I thought to 
myself. “ He cannot be so strict after all.” 

When Ikonin had taken his departure the professor spent 
fully five minutes—five minutes which seemed to me five hours 
—in setting his books and tickets in order, in blowing his nose, 
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in adjusting and sprawling about on his chair, in gazing down the 
hall, and in looking here, there, and everywhere-—in doing every¬ 
thing, in fact, except once letting his eye rest upon me. Yet 
even that amount of dissimulation did not seem to satisfy him, 
for he next opened a book, and pretended to read it, for all the 
world as though I were not there at all. I moved a little 
nearer him, and gave a cough. 

“ Ah, yes! You too, of course! Well, translate me some¬ 
thing," he remarked, handing me a book of some kind. “ But 
no; you had better take this," and, turning over the leaves of 
a Horace, he indicated to me a passage which I should never 
have imagined possible of translation. 

“ I have not prepared this," I said. 

“ Oh! Then you only wish to answer things which you have 
got by heart, do you? Indeed? No, no; translate me that." 

I started to grope for the meaning of the passage, but each 
questioning look which I threw at the professor was met by a 
shake of the head, a profound sigh, and an exclamation of “ No, 
no!" Finally he banged the book to with such a snap that 
he caught his finger between the covers. Angrily releasing it, 
he handed me a ticket containing questions in grammar, and, 
flinging himself back in his chair, maintained a menacing silence. 

I should have tried to answer the questions had not the expres¬ 
sion of his face so clogged my tongue that nothing seemed to 
come from it right. 

“ No, no! That’s not it at all! " he suddenly exclaimed in 
his horrible accent as he altered his posture to one of leaning 
forward upon the table and playing with the gold signet-ring 
which was nearly slipping from the little finger of his left hand. 

“ That is not the way to prepare for serious study, my good sir. 
Fellows like yourself think that, once they have a gown and a 
blue collar to their backs, they have reached the summit of all 
things and become students. No, no, my dear sir. A subject 
needs to be studied fundamentally” and so on, and so on. 

During this speech (which was uttered with a clipped sort of 
intonation) I went on staring dully at his lowered eyelids. 
Beginning with a fear lest I should lose my place as third on , 

the list, I went on to fear lest I should pass at all. Next, I 

these feelings became reinforced by a sense of injustice, injured 
self-respect, and unmerited humiliation, while the contempt 
which I felt for the professor as some one not quite (according to 
my ideas) “ comme il faut "—a fact which I deduced from the 
shortness, strength, and roundness of his nails—flared up in me 
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more and more and turned all my other feelings to sheer animosity* 
Happening, presently, to glance at me, and to note my quivering 
lips and tear-filled eyes, he seemed to inteipret my agitation as 
a desire to be accorded my marks and dismissed: wherefore, 
with an air of relenting, he said (in the presence of another 
professor who had just approached): 

“Very well; I will accord you a * pass’” (which signified 
two marks), “ although you do not deserve it. I do so simply 
out of consideration for your youth, and in the hope that, when 
you begin your University career, you will learn to be less 
light-minded.” 

The concluding phrase, uttered in the hearing of the other 
professor (who at once turned his eyes upon me, as though 
remarking, “ There 1 You see, young man!”) completed my 
discomfiture. For a moment a mist swam before my eyes—a 
mist in which the terrible professor seemed to be far away, as 
he sat at his table while for an instant a wild idea danced through 
my brain. “ What if I did do such a thing? ” I thought to myself« 
“ What would come of it? ” However, I did not do the thing in 
question, but, on the contrary, made a bow of peculiar reverence 
to each of the professors, and with a slight smile on my face— 
presumably the same smile as that with which I had derided 
Ikonin—turned away from the table. 

This piece of unfairness affected me so powerfully at the time 
that, had I been a free agent, I should have attended for no more 
examinations. My ambition was gone (since now I could not 
possibly be third), and I therefore let the other examinations 
pass without any exertion, or even agitation, on my part. In 
the general list I still stood fourth, but that failed to interest 
me, since I had reasoned things out to myself, and come 
to the conclusion that to try for first place was stupid—even 
“ bad form: ” that, in fact, it was better to pass neither very 
well nor very badly, as Woloda had done. This attitude I 
decided to maintain throughout the whole of my University 
career, notwithstanding that it was the first point on which my 
opinion had differed from that of my friend Dimitrieff. 

Yet, to tell the truth, my thoughts were already turning 
towards a uniform, a “ mortar-board,” and the possession of a 
drozhki of my own, a room of my own, and, above all, freedom 
of my own. And certainly the prospect had its charm* 
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XIII 

I BECOME GROWN-UP 

When, on May 8th, I returned home from the final, the divinity, 
examination, I found my acquaintance, the foreman from 
J&ozonofFs, awaiting me. He had called once before to fit me 
for my gown, as well as for a tunic of glossy black cloth (the 
lapels of which were, on that occasion, only sketched in chalk), 
but to-day he had come to bring me the clothes in their finished 
state, with their gilt buttons wrapped in tissue paper. 

Donning the garments, and finding them splendid (notwith¬ 
standing that St. Jerome assured me that the back of the tunic 
wrinkled badly), I went downstairs with a complacent smile 
which I was powerless to banish from my face, and sought 
Woloda, trying the while to affect unconsciousness of the 
admiring looks of the servants, who came darting out of the hall 
and corridor to gaze upon me with ravished eyes. Gabriel, the 
butler, overtook me in the salle , and, after congratulating me 
with much empressement , handed me, according to instructions 
from my father, four bank-notes, as well as informed me that 
Papa had also given orders that, from that day forth, the groom 
Kuzma, the phaeton, and the bay horse Krassavchik were to be 
entirely at my disposal. I was so overjoyed at this not alto¬ 
gether expected good-fortune that I could no longer feign in¬ 
difference in Gabriel’s presence, but, flustered and panting, 
said the first thing which came into my head (“ Krassavchik 
is a splendid trotter,” I think it was). Then, catching sight 
of the various heads protruding from the doors of the 
hall and corridor, I felt that I could bear no more, and set 
off running at full speed across the salle , dressed as I was in the 
new tunic, with its shining gilt buttons. Just as I burst into 
Woloda’s room, I heard behind me the voices of Dubkoff and 
Nechludoff, who had come to congratulate me, as well as to 
propose a dinner somewhere and the drinking of much cham¬ 
pagne in honour of my matriculation. Dimitri informed me 
that, though he did not care for champagne, he would neverthe¬ 
less join us that evening and drink my health, while Dubkoff 
remarked that I looked almost like a colonel, and Woloda 
omitted to congratulate me at all—merely saying in an acid 
way that he supposed we should now— t\e. in two days time— 
be off into the country* The truth was that Woloda, though 
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pleased at my matriculation, did not altogether like my 
becoming as grown-up as himself. St. Jerome, who also 
joined us at^ this moment, said in a very pompous manner 
that his duties were now ended, and that, although he did 
not know whether they had been well done or ill, at least he 
had done his best, and must depart to-morrow to his Count’s* 
In replying to their various remarks I could feel, in spite of 
myself, a pleased, agreeable, faintly self-sufficient smile playing 
over my countenance, as well as could remark that that smile 
communicated itself to those to whom I was speaking. 

So here was I without a tutor, yet with my own private drozhki , 
my name printed on the list of students, a sword and belt of 
my own, and a chance of an occasional salute from officials! 
In short, I was grown-up and, I suppose, happy. 

Finally we arranged to go out and dine at five o’clock, but 
since Woloda presently went off to Dubkoff’s, and Dimitri dis¬ 
appeared in his usual fashion (saying that there was something 
he must do before dinner), I was left with two whole hours 
still at my disposal. For a time I walked through the rooms of 
the house, and looked at myself in all the mirrors—firstly with 
the tunic buttoned, then with it unbuttoned, and lastly with 
only the top button fastened. Each time it looked splendid* 
Eventually, though anxious not to show any excess of delight, 
I found myself unable to refrain from crossing over to the 
coach-house and stables to gaze at Krassovchik, Kuzma, and the 
drozhki . Then I returned, and once more began my tour of 
the rooms, where I looked at myself in all the mirrors as before, 
and counted my money over in my pocket—my face smiling 
happily the while. Yet not an hour had elapsed before I 
began to feel slightly ennuye —to feel a shade of regret that no 
one was present to see me in my splendid position. I began to 
long for life and movement, and so sent out orders for the 
drozhki to be got ready, since I had made up my mind to drive to 
the Kuznetski Bridge and make some purchases. 

In this connection I recalled how, after matriculating, Woloda 
had gone and bought himself a lithograph of horses by Victor 
Adam and some pipes and tobacco: wherefore I felt that I too must 
do the same. Amid glances showered upon me from every side, 
and with the sunlight reflected from my buttons, cap-badge, 
and sword, I drove to the Kuznetski Bridge, where, halting at 
a picture shop, I entered it with my eyes looking to every side. 
It was not precisely horses by Adam which I meant to buy, since 
T did not wish to be accused of too closely imitating Woloda; 
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wherefore, out of shame for causing the obsequious shopmen 
such agitation as I appeared to do, I made a hasty selection, 
and pitched upon a water-colour of a woman’s head which I 
saw displayed in the window—price twenty roubles. Yet no 
sooner had I paid the twenty roubles over the counter than 
my heart smote me for having put two such beautifully dressed 
shop-assistants to so much trouble for such a trifle. More¬ 
over, I fancied that they were regarding me with some 
disdain.- Accordingly, in my desire to show them what manner 
of man I was, I turned my attention to a silver trifle which I 
saw displayed in a show-case, and, recognising that it was a 
porte-crayon (price eighteen roubles), requested that it should 
forthwith be wrapped in paper for me. Next, the money paid, 
and the information acquired that splendid pipes and tobacco 
were to be obtained in an adjacent emporium, I bowed to the two 
shopmen politely, and issued into the street with the picture 
under my arm. At the shop next door (which had painted on 
its sign-board a negro smoking a cigar) I bought (likewise out 
of a desire to imitate no one) some Turkish tobacco, a Stamboul 
hookah, and two pipes. On coming out of the shop, I had just 
entered the drozhki when I caught sight of Semenoff, who was 
walking hurriedly along the pavement with his head bent down. 
Vexed that he should not have recognised me, I called out to 
him pretty loudly, “ Hold on a minute l ” and, whipping up the 
drozhki , soon overtook him, 

“ How do you do? ” I said. 

“ My respects to you,” he replied, but without stopping. 

“ Why are you not in your University uniform? ” I next 
inquired. 

At this he stopped short with a frown, and parted his white 
teeth as though the sun were hurting his eyes. The next 
moment, however, he threw a glance of studied indifference 
at my drozhki and uniform, and continued on his way. 

From the Kuznetski Bridge I drove to a confectioner’s in 
Tverskaia Street, and, much as I should have liked it to be 
supposed that it was the newspapers which most interested me, 
I had no choice but to begin falling upon tartlet after tartlet, 
In fact, for all my bashfulness before a gentleman who kept 
regarding me with some curiosity from behind a newspaper, I 
ate with great swiftness a tartlet of each of the eight different 
sorts which the confectioner kept,- 

On reaching home, I experienced a slight touch of stomach¬ 
ache, but paid no attention to it, and set to work to inspect 
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my purchases. Of these the picture so much displeased me 
that, instead of having it framed and hung in my room, as 
Woloda had done with his, I took pains to hide it behind a 
chest of drawers, where no one could see it.- Likewise, though 
I also found the porte-crayon distasteful, I was able, as I laid it 
on my table, to comfort myself with the thought that it was at 
least a silver article—so much capital, as it were—and likely to 
be very useful to a student. As for the smoking things, I 
decided to put them into use at once, and try their capabilities. 

Unsealing the four packages, and carefully filling the Stam- 
boul pipe with some fine-cut, reddish-yellow Turkish tobacco, 
I applied a hot cinder to it, and, taking the mouthpiece between 
my first and second fingers (a position of the hand which greatly 
caught my fancy), started to inhale the smoke. 

The smell of the tobacco seemed delightful, yet something 
burnt my mouth and caught me by the breath. Nevertheless 
I hardened my heart, and continued to draw abundant fumes 
into my interior. Then I tried blowing rings and retaining the 
smoke. Soon the room became filled with blue vapours, while 
the pipe started to crackle and the tobacco to fly out in 
sparks. Presently, also, I began to feel a smarting in my mouth 
and a giddiness in my head. Accordingly, I was on the point 
of stopping and going to look at myself and my pipe in 
the mirror, when, to my surprise, I found myself staggering 
about. The room was whirling round and round, and as I 
peered into the mirror (which I reached only with some diffi¬ 
culty) I perceived that my face was as white as a sheet. Hardly 
had I thrown myself down upon a sofa when such nausea and 
faintness swept over me that, making up my mind that the 
pipe had proved my death, I expected every moment to expire. 
Terribly frightened, I tried to call out for some one to come 
and help me, and to send for the doctor. 

However, this panic of mine did not last long, for I soon 
understood what the matter with me was, and remained lying 
on the sofa with a racking headache and my limbs relaxed 
as I stared dully at the stamp on the package of tobacco, the 
pipe-tube coiled on the floor, and the odds and ends of tobacco 
and confectioner’s tartlets which were littered about. “ Truly,” 
I thought to myself in my dejection and disillusionment, “I 
cannot be quite grown-up if I cannot smoke as other fellows do, 
and should be fated never to hold a chibouk between my first 
and second fingers, or to inhale and puff smoke through a 
flaxen moustache 1 ” 
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When Dimitri called for me at five o’clock he found me in this 
unpleasant predicament. After drinking a glass of water, how¬ 
ever, I felt nearly recovered, and ready to go with him, 

“ So much for your trying to smoke! ” said he as he gazed at 
the remnants of my debauch. “It is a silly thing to do, and 
waste of money as well. I long ago promised myself never 
to smoke. But come along; we have to call for Dubkoff.” 


XIV 

HOW WOLODA AND DUBKOFF AMUSED THEMSELVES 

The moment that Dimitri entered my room I perceived from 
his face, manner of walking, and the signs which, in him, 
denoted ill-humour—a blinking of the eyes and a grim holding 
of his head to one side, as though to straighten his collar—that 
he was in the coldly-correct frame of mind which was his when 
he felt dissatisfied with himself. It was a frame of mind, too, 
which always produced a chilling effect upon my feelings towards 
him. Of late I had begun to observe and appraise my friend’s 
character a little more, but our friendship had in no way suffered 
from that, since it was still too young and strong for me to be able 
to look upon Dimitri as anything but perfect, no matter in what 
light I regarded him. In him there were two personalities, both 
of which I thought beautiful. One, which I loved devotedly, was 
kind, mild, forgiving, gay, and conscious of being those various 
things. When he was in this frame of mind his whole exterior, 
the very tone of his voice, his every movement, appeared to 
say: “I am kind and good-natured, and rejoice in being so, 
and every one can see that I so rejoice.” The other of his two 
personalities—one which I had only just begun to apprehend, 
and before the majesty of which I bowed in spirit—was that of a 
man who was cold, stem to himself and to others, proud, religious 
to the point of fanaticism, and pedantically moral. At the 
present moment he was, as I say, this second personality. 

With that frankness which constituted a necessary condition 
of our relations I told him, as soon as we entered the drozhki, 
how much it depressed and hurt me to see him, on this my fete- 
day, in a frame of mind so irksome and disagreeable to me. 

“What has upset you so? ” I asked him. “Will you not 
tell me?” 

“ My dear Nicolas,” was his slow reply as he gave his head 
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a nervous twitch to one side and blinked his eyes, “ since I have 
given you my word never to conceal anything from you, you 
have no reason to suspect me of secretiveness. One cannot 
always be in exactly the same mood, and if I seem at all put 
out, that is all there is to say about it.” 

*‘ What a marvellously open, honourable character his is!” 
I thought to myself, and dropped the subject. 

We drove the rest of the way to Dubkoff’s in silence. Dub- 
koff’s flat was an unusually fine one—or, at all events, so it 
seemed to me. Everywhere were rugs, pictures, gardenias, 
striped hangings, photographs, and curved settees, while on 
the walls hung guns, pistols, pouches, and the mounted heads 
of wild beasts. It was the appearance of this apartment which 
made me aware whom it was that Woloda had imitated in 
the scheme of his own sitting-room. We found Dubkoff and 
Woloda engaged in cards, while seated also at the table, and 
watching the game with close attention, was a gentleman whom 
I did not know, but who appeared to be of no great importance, 
judging by the modesty of his attitude. Dubkoff himself was 
in a silk dressing-gown and soft slippers, while Woloda—seated 
opposite him on a divan—was in his shirt-sleeves, as well as 
(to judge by his flushed face and the impatient, cursory glance 
which he gave us for a second as he looked up from the cards) 
much taken up with the game. On seeing me, he reddened 
still more. 

“ Well, it is for you to deal,” he remarked to Dubkoff. In an 
instant I divined that he did not altogether relish my becoming 
acquainted with the fact that he gambled. Yet his expression 
had nothing in it of confusion—only a look which seemed to me 
to say: “ Yes, I play cards, and if you are surprised at that, it 
is only because you are so young. There is nothing wrong 
about it—it is a necessity at our age.” Yes, I at once divined 
and understood that. 

Instead of dealing, however, Dubkoff rose and shook hands 
with us; after which he bade us both be seated, and then 
offered us pipes, which we declined. 

“ Here is our diplomat , then—the hero of the day! ” he said 
to me. “ Good Lord! how you look like a colonel 1 ” 

“ H—m! ” I muttered in reply, though once more feeling a 
complacent smile overspread my countenance. 

I stood in that awe of Dubkoff which a sixteen-year-old boy 
naturally feels for a twenty-seven-year-old man of whom 
his elders say that he is a very clever young man who 
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can dance well and speak French, and who, though secretly 
despising one’s youth, endeavours to conceal the fact. Yet, 
despite my respect for him, I somehow found it difficult and 
uncomfortable, throughout my acquaintanceship with him, 
to look him in the eyes. I have since remarked that there 
are three kinds of men whom I cannot face easily, namely, 
those who are much better than myself, those who are much 
worse, and those between whom and myself there is a mutual 
determination not to mention some particular thing of which 
we are both aware. Dubkoff may have been a much better 
fellow than myself, or he may have been a much worse; but 
the point was that he lied very frequently without recognising 
the fact that I was aware of his doing so, yet had determined 
not to mention it. 

“Let us play another round,” said Woloda, hunching one 
shoulder after the manner of Papa, and reshuffling the cards. 

“How persistent you are!” said Dubkoff. “We can play 
all we want to afterwards. Well, one more round, then.” 

During the play I looked at their hands. Woloda’s hands 
were large and red, whilst in the crook of the thumb and the 
way in which the other fingers curved themselves round the cards 
as he held them they so exactly resembled Papa’s that now and 
then I could not help thinking that Woloda purposely held the 
cards thus so as to look the more like a grown-up. Yet the next 
moment, looking at his face, I could see that he had not a thought 
in his mind beyond the game. Dubkoff’s hands, on the con¬ 
trary, were small, puffy, and inclined to clench themselves, as 
well as extremely neat and small-fingered. They were just the 
kind of hands which generally display rings, and which are 
most to be seen on persons who are both inclined to use them 
and fond of obJets de vertu. 

Woloda must have lost, for the gentleman who was watching 
the play remarked that Vladimir Petrovitch had terribly bad 
luck, while Dubkoff reached for a note book, wrote something 
in it, and then, showing Woloda what he had written, said: 
“ Is that right? ” 

“ Yes,” said Woloda, glancing with feigned carelessness at the 
note book. “ Now let us go.” 

Woloda took Dubkoff, and I gave Dimitri a lift in my drozhku 

“ What were they playing at? ” I inquired of Dimitri. 

“ At piquet. It is a stupid game* In fact, all such games 
are stupid.” 

“ And were they playing for much? ” 
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“ No, not very much, but more than they ought to,” 

“Do you ever play yourself? ” 

“No; I swore never to do so; but Dubkoff will play with 
any one he can get hold of.” 

“ He ought not to do that,” I remarked. “ So Woloda does 
not play so well as he does ? ” 

“ Perhaps Dubkoff ought not to, as you say, yet there is 
nothing especially bad about it all. He likes playing, and plays 
well, but he is a good fellow all the same.” 

“ I had no idea of this,” I said. 

“We must not think ill of him,” concluded Dimitri, “ since 
he is a simply splendid fellow. I like him very much, and 
always shall like him, in spite of his weakness.” 

For some reason or another the idea occurred to me that, just 
because Dimitri stuck up so stoutly for Dubkoff, he neither 
liked nor respected him in reality, but was determined, out of 
stubbornness and a desire not to be accused of inconstancy, 
never to own to the fact. He was one of those people who love 
their friends their life long—not so much because those friends 
remain always dear to them, as because, having once—possibly 
mistakenly—liked a person, they look upon it as dishonourable 
to cease ever to do so. 


. XV 

I AM FETED AT DINNER 

Dubkoff and Woloda knew every one at the restaurant by 
name, and every one, from the waiters to the proprietor, paid 
them great respect. No time was lost in allotting us a private 
room, where a bottle of iced champagne—upon which I tried to 
look with as much indifference as I could—stood ready waiting 
for us, and where we were served with a most wonderful repast 
selected by Dubkoff from the French menu. The meal went 
off most gaily and agreeably, notwithstanding that Dubkoff, as 
usual, told us blood-curdling tales of doubtful veracity (among 
others, a tale of how his grandmother once shot dead three 
robbers who were attacking her—a recital at which I blushed, 
closed my eyes, and turned away from the narrator), and that 
Woloda reddened visibly whenever I opened my mouth to 
speak—which was the more uncalled-for on his part, seeing 
that never once, so far as I can remember, did I say anything 
shameful. After we had been given champagne, every one 
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congratulated me, and I drank “ hands across ” with Dimitri 
and Dubkoff, and wished them joy. Since, however, I did not 
know to whom the bottle of champagne belonged (it was 
explained to me later that it was common property), I 
considered that, in return, I ought to treat my friends out of 
the money which I had never ceased to finger in my pocket. 
Accordingly I stealthily extracted a ten-rouble note, and, 
beckoning the waiter to my side, handed him the money, and 
told him in a whisper (yet not so softly but that every one 
could hear me, seeing that every one was staring at me in 
dead silence) to “ bring, if you please, a half-bottle of cham¬ 
pagne/' At this Woloda reddened again, and began to fidget 
so violently, and to gaze upon myself and every one else with 
such a distracted air, that I felt sure I had somehow put my 
foot in it. However, the half-bottle came, and ^ we drank it 
with great gusto. After that, things went on merrily. Dubkoff 
continued his unending fairy tales, while Woloda also told funny 
stories—and told them well, too—in a way I should never 
have credited him: so that our laughter ran^ long and loud. 
Their best efforts lay in imitation, and in variants of a certain 
well-known saw. “ Have you ever been abroad? ” one would 
say to the other, for instance. “ No,” the one interrogated 
would reply, “ but my brother plays the fiddle.” Such per¬ 
fection had the pair attained in this species of comic absurdity 
that they could answer any question by its means, while they 
would also endeavour to unite two absolutely unconnected 
matters without a previous question having been asked at all, yet 
say everything with a perfectly serious face and produce a most 
comic effect. I too began to try to be funny, but as soon as 
ever I spoke they either looked at me askance or did not look 
at me until I had finished: so that my anecdotes fell flat. Yet, 
though Dubkoff always remarked, “ Our diplomat is lying, 
brother,” I felt so exhilarated with the champagne and the 
company of my elders that the remark scarcely touched me. 
Only Dimitri, though he drank level with the rest of us, con¬ 
tinued in the same severe, serious frame of mind—a fact which 
put a certain check upon the general hilarity. 

“ Now, look here, gentlemen,” said Dubkoff at last. “ After 
dinner we ought to take the diplomat in hand. How would it 
be for him to go with us to see Auntie? There we could put 
him through his paces.” 

“ Ah, but Nechludoff will not go there,” objected Woloda. 

“ 0 unbearable, insupportable man of quiet habits that you 
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are! ” cried Dubkoff, turning to Dimitri. “ Yet come with us, 
and you shall see what an excellent lady my dear Auntie is.” 

“ I will neither go myself nor let him go,” replied Dimitri. 

“ Let whom go ? The diplomat 2 Why, you yourself saw 
how he brightened up at the very mention of Auntie.” 

“It is not so much that I will not let him go,” continued 
Dimitri, rising and beginning to pace the room without looking 
at me, “ as that I neither wish him nor advise him to go. He is 
not a child now, and if he must go he can go alone—without 
you. Surely you are ashamed of this, Dubkoff?—ashamed of 
always wanting others to do all the wrong things that you 
yourself do? ” ^ 

“ But what is there so very wrong in my inviting you all to 
come and take a cup of tea with my Aunt? ” said Dubkoff, with 
a wink at Woloda. “ If you don’t like us going, it is your affair; 
yet we are going all the same. Are you coming, Woloda? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” assented Woloda. “We can go there, and then 
return to my rooms and continue our piquet.” 

“ Do you want to go with them or not? ” said Dimitri, 
approaching me. 

“ No,” I replied, at the same time making room for him to 
sit down beside me on the divan. “ I did not wish to go in 
any case, and since you advise me not to, nothing on earth 
will make me go now. Yet,” I added a moment later, “ I 
cannot honestly say that I have no desire to go. All I say 
is that I am glad I am not going.” 

“ That is right,” he said, “ Live your own life, and do not 
dance to any one’s piping. That is the better way.” 

This little tiff not only failed to mar our hilarity, but even 
increased it. ' Dimitri suddenly reverted to the kindly mood 
which I loved best—so great (as I afterwards remarked on more 
than one occasion) was the influence which the consciousness 
of having done a good deed exercised upon him. At the present 
moment the source of his satisfaction was the fact that he had 
stopped my expedition to “ Auntie’s.” He grew extraordinarily 
gay, called for another bottle of champagne (which was against 
his rules), invited some one who was a perfect stranger into our 
room, plied him with wine, sang “ Gaudeamus igitur,” requested 
every one to join him in the chorus, and proposed that we should 
go and rink at the SokolnikL 1 

“ Let us enjoy ourselves to-night,” he said with a laugh. 
“ It is in honour of his matriculation that you now see me 
getting drunk for the first time in my life.” 

1 Mews. 
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Yet somehow this merriment sat ill upon him. He was like 
some good-natured father or tutor who is pleased with his 
young charges, and lets himself go for their amusement, yet 
at the same time tries to show them that one can enjoy 
oneself decently and in an honourable manner. However, his 
unexpected gaiety had an infectious influence upon myself and 
my companions, and the more so because each of us had now 
drunk about half a bottle of champagne. 

It was in this pleasing frame of mind that I went out into 
the main salon to smoke a cigarette which Dubkoff had given 
me. In rising I noticed that my head seemed to swim a little, 
and that my legs and arms retained their natural positions only 
when I bent my thoughts determinedly upon them. At other 
moments my legs would deviate from the straight line, and 
my arms describe strange gestures. I concentrated my whole 
attention upon the members in question, forced my hands first 
to raise themselves and button my tunic, and then to smooth 
my hair (though they ruffled my locks in doing so), and lastly 
commanded my legs to march me to the door—a function which 
they duly performed, though at one time with too much reluct¬ 
ance, and at another with too much abandon (the left leg, in 
particular, coming to a halt every moment on tiptoe). Some 
one called out to me, “ Where are you going to ? They will 
bring you a cigar-light directly,” but I guessed the voice to be 
Woloda’s, and, feeling satisfied, somehow, that I had succeeded 
in divining the fact, merely smiled airily in reply, and continued 
on my way* 


XVI 

tTHE QUARREL 

In the main salon I perceived sitting at a small table a short, 
squat gentleman of the professional type. He had a red mous¬ 
tache, and was engaged in eating something or another, while 
by his side sat a tall, clean-shaven individual with whom he was 
carrying on a conversation in French, Somehow the aspect of 
these two persons displeased me; yet I decided, for all that, to 
light my cigarette at the candelabrum which was standing before 
them. Looking from side to side, to avoid meeting their gaze, 
I approached the table, and applied my cigarette to the flame. 
When it was fairly alight I involuntarily threw a glance at the 
gentleman who was eating, and found his grey eyes fixed upon me 
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with an expression of intense displeasure. Just as I was turning 
away his red moustache moved a little, and he said in French: 
“ I do not like people to smoke when I am dining, my good sir.” 

I murmured something inaudible. 

1 “ No, I do not like it at all,” he went on sternly, and with 

| a glance at his clean-shaven companion, as though inviting 
I him to admire the way in which he was about to deal with 
me. “ I do not like it, my good sir, nor do I like people who 
have the impudence to puff their smoke up one’s very nose.” 

By this time I had gathered that it was myself he was scolding, 

; and at first felt as though I had been altogether in the wrong. 

“ I did not mean to inconvenience you,” I said. 

“ Well, if you did not suppose you were being impertinent, at 
least I did! You are a cad, young sir 1 ” he shouted in reply. 

“ But what right have you to shout at me like that? ” I 
exclaimed, feeling that it was now he that was insulting me, 
and growing angry accordingly* 

“ This much right,” he replied, “ that I never allow myself 
to be overlooked by any one, and that I always teach young 
fellows like yourself their manners. What is your name, young 
sir, and where do you live? ” 

At this I felt so hurt that my teeth chattered, and I felt as 
though I were choking. Yet all the while I was conscious of 
being in the wrong, and so, instead of offering any further rude¬ 
ness to the offended one, humbly told him my name and address. 

“ And my name, young sir,” he returned, •“ is Kolpikoff, and 
| I will trouble you to be more polite to me in future.—However, 
you will hear from me again ” (“ vous aurez de mes nouvelles ” 

| —the conversation had been carried on wholly in French), was 

I his concluding remark. 

To this I replied, “ I shall be delighted,” with an infusion of 
as much hauteur as I could muster into my tone. Then, turning 
on my heel, I returned with my cigarette—which had meanwhile 
gone out—to our own room* 

I said nothing, either to my brother or my friends, about 
what had happened (and the more so because they were at that 
moment engaged in a dispute of their own), but sat down in a 
comer to think over the strange affair. The words, “ You are 
a cad, young sir,” vexed me more and more the longer that 
they sounded in my ears. My tipsiness was gone now, and, in 
considering my conduct during the dispute, the uncomfortable 
thought came over me that I had behaved like a coward* 
“ Yet what right had he to attack me? ” I reflected. “ Why 
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did he not simply intimate to me that I was annoying him? 
After all, it may have been he that was in the wrong. Why, 
too, when he called me a young cad, did I not say to him, ‘A 
cad, my good sir, is one who takes offence ’ ? Or why did I not 
simply tell him to hold his tongue? That would have been the 
better course. Or why did I not challenge him to a duel? No, 
I did none of those things, but swallowed his insults like a 
wretched coward.” 

Still the words, “ You are a cad, young sir,” kept sounding 
in my ears with maddening iteration. “ I cannot leave things as 
they are,” I at length decided as I rose to my feet with the fixed 
intention of returning to the gentleman and saying something 
outrageous to him—perhaps, also, of breaking the candelabrum 
over his head if occasion offered. Yet, though I considered 
the advisability of this last measure with some pleasure, it was 
not without a good deal of trepidation that I re-entered the 
main salon. As luck would have it, M. Kolpikoff was no longer 
there, but only a waiter engaged in clearing the table. For a 
moment I felt like telling the waiter the whole story, and 
explaining to him my innocence in the matter, but for some 
reason or another I thought better of it, and once more returned, 
in the same hazy condition of mind, to our own room. 

“ What has become of our diplomat ? ” Dubkoff was just 
saying. “ Upon him now hang the fortunes of Europe.” 

“ Oh, leave me alone,” I said, turning moodily away. Then, 
as I paced the room, something made me begin to think that 
Dubkoff was not altogether a good fellow. “ There is nothing 
very much to admire in his eternal jokes and his nickname of 
‘ diplomat] ” I reflected. “ All he thinks about is to win money 
from Woloda and to go and see his * Auntie.’ There is nothing 
very nice in all that. Besides, everything he says has a touch 
of blackguardism in it, and he is forever trying to make people 
laugh. In my opinion he is simply strxpid when he is not abso¬ 
lutely a brute.” I spent about five minutes in these reflections, 
and felt my enmity towards Dubkoff continually increasing. 
For his part, he took no notice of me, and that angered me the 
more. I actually felt vexed with Woloda and Dimitri because 
they went on talking to him. 

“ I tell you what, gentlemen: the diplomat ought to be 
christened,” said Dubkoff suddenly, with a glance and a smile 
which seemed to me derisive, and even treacherous. “Yet, 
0 Lord, what a poor specimen he is 1 ” 

“ You yourself ought to be christened, and you yourself are 
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a sorry specimen! ” I retorted with an evil smile, and actually 
forgetting to address him as “ thou.” 1 

This reply evidently surprised Dubkoff, but he turned away 
good-humouredly, and went on talking to Woloda and Dimitri. 
I tried to edge myself into the conversation, but, since I felt 
that I could not keep it up, I soon returned to my comer, and 
remained there until we left. 

When the bill had been paid and wraps were being put on, 
Dubkoff turned to Dimitri and said: “ Whither are Orestes and 
Pedalion going now? Home, I suppose, to talk about love.. 
Well, let us go and see my dear Auntie. That will be far more 
entertaining than your sour company.” 

“ How dare you speak like that, and laugh at us? ” I burst 
out as I approached him with clenched fists. “ How dare you 
laugh at feelings which you do not understand? I will not 
have you do it! Hold your tongue 1 ” At this point I had to 
hold my own, for I did not know what to say next, and was, 
moreover, out of breath with excitement. At first Dubkoff 
was taken aback, but presently he tried to laugh it off, and to 
take it as a joke. Finally I was surprised to see him , look 
crestfallen, and lower his eyes. ; 

“ I never laugh at you or your feelings. It is merely my 
way of speaking,” he said evasively. 

“Indeed ? ” I cried; yet the next moment I felt ashamed of 
myself and sorry for him, since his flushed, downcast face had 
in it no other expression than one of genuine pain. 

“ What is the matter with you? ” said Woloda and Dimitri 
simultaneously. “ No one was trying to insult you.” 

“ Yes, he did try to insult me!” I replied. 

“ What an * extraordinary fellow your brother is! ” said 
Dubkoff to Woloda. At that moment he was passing out of 
the door, and could not have heard what I said. Possibly I 
should have flung myself after him and offered him further 
insult, had it not been that just at that moment the waiter who 
had witnessed my encounter with Kolpikoff handed me my 
greatcoat, and I at once quietened down—merely making such a 
pretence of having had a difference with Dimitri as was necessary 
to make my sudden appeasement appear nothing extraordinary* 

Next day, when I met Dubkoff at Woloda’s, the quarrel was 
not raked up, yet he and I still addressed each other as “ you,” 
and found it harder than ever to look one another in the face. 

1 In Russian, as in French, the second person singular is the form oi 
speech used between intimate friends. 
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The remembrance of my scene with Kolpikoff—who, by the 
way, never sent me “ de ses nouvelles,” either the following day 
or any day afterwards—remained for years a keen and un¬ 
pleasant memory. Even so much as five years after it had 
happened I would begin fidgeting and muttering to myself 
whenever I remembered the unavenged insult, and was fain to 
comfort myself with the satisfaction of recollecting the sort 
of young fellow I had shown myself to be in my subsequent 
affair with DubkofL In fact, it was only later Still that I 
began to regard the matter in another light, and both to recall 
with comic appreciation my passage of arms with Kolpikoff, 
and to regret the undeserved affront which I had offered my 
good friend DubkofL 

When, at a later hour on the evening of the dinner, I told 
Dimitri of my affair with Kolpikoff, whose exterior I described 
in detail, he was astounded. 

“ That is the very man 1 ” he cried. “ Don’t you know that this 
precious Kolpikoff is a known scamp and sharper, as well as, 
above all things, a coward, and that he was expelled from his 
regiment by his brother officers because, having had his face 
slapped, he would not fight? But how came you to let him get 
away? ” he added, with a kindly smile and glance. “ Surely 
he could not have said more to you than he did when he 
called you a cad? ” 

“ No,” I admitted with a blush. 

“ Well, it was not right, but there is no great harm done,” 
said Dimitri consolingly. 

Long afterwards, when thinking the matter over at leisure, I 
suddenly came to the conclusion that it was quite possible that 
Kolpikoff took the opportunity of vicariously wiping off upon 
me the slap in the face which he had once received, just as I 
myself took the opportunity of vicariously wiping off upon 
the innocent Dubkoff the epithet “ cad ” which Kolpikoff had 
just applied to me.- 


XVII 

I GET READY TO RATf SOME CALLS 

On awaking next morning my first thoughts were of the affair 
with Kolpikoff. Once again I muttered to myself and stamped 
about the room, but there was no help for it. To-day was the 
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last day that I was to spend in Moscow, and it was to be spent, 
by Papa’s orders, in my paying a round of calls which he had 
written out for me on a piece of paper—his first solicitude on 
our account being not so much for our morals or our education 
as for our due observance of the convenances . On the piece of 
paper was written in his swift, broken hand-writing: “ (i) Prince 
Ivan Ivanovitch without fail; ( 2 ) the Iwins without fail ; ( 3 ) 
Prince Michael; ( 4 ) the Princess Nechludoff and Madame 
Valakhina if you wish.” Of course I was also to call upon 
my guardian, upon the rector, and upon the professors. 

These last-mentioned calls, however, Dimitri advised me not 
to pay: saying that it was not only unnecessary to do so, but 
not the thing. However, there were the other visits to be got 
through. It was the first two on the list—those marked as to 
be paid “ without fail ”—that most alarmed me. Prince Ivan 
Ivanovitch was a commander-in-chief, as well as old, wealthy, 
and a bachelor. Consequently I foresaw that vis-a-vis conver¬ 
sation between him and myself—myself a sixteen-year-old 
student I—was not likely to be interesting. As for the Iwins, 
they too were rich—the father being a departmental official of 
high rank who had only on one occasion called at our house 
during my grandmother’s time. Since her death I had remarked 
that the younger Iwin had fought shy of us, and seemed to give 
himself airs. The elder of the pair, I had heard, had now 
finished his course in jurisprudence, and gone to hold a post in 
St. Petersburg, while his brother Sergius (the former object of 
my worship) was also in St. Petersburg, as a great fat cadet in 
the Corps of Pages. 

When I was a young man, not only did I dislike intercourse 
with people who thought themselves above me, but such inter¬ 
course was, for me, an unbearable torture, owing partly to my 
constant dread of being snubbed, and partly to my straining 
every faculty of my intellect to prove to such people my inde¬ 
pendence. Yet, even if I failed to fulfil the latter part of 
my father’s instructions, I felt that I must carry out the former. 

I paced my room and eyed my clothes ready disposed on chairs 
—the tunic, the sword, and the cap. Just as I was about to 
set forth, old Grap called to congratulate me, bringing with him 
Ilinka. Grap fire was a Russianiscd German and an intolerably 
effusive, sycophantic old man who was more often than not 
tipsy. As a rule he visited us only when he wanted to ask 
for something, and although Papa sometimes entertained him 
in his study, old Grap never came to dinner with us. With his 
H 59* 
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subserviency and begging propensities went such a faculty 0 f 
good-humour and a power of making himself at home that every 
one looked upon his attachment to us as a great honour, For 
my part, however, I never liked him, and felt ashamed when 
he was speaking. 

I was much put out by the arrival of these visitors, and made 
no effort to conceal the fact. Upon Uinka I had been so used 
to look down, and he so used to recognise my right to do 
so, that it displeased me to think that he was now as much a 
matriculated student as myself. In some way he appeared to 
me to have made a 'point of attaining that equality. I greeted 
the pair coldly, and, without offering them any refreshment 
(since it went against the grain to do so, and I thought 
they could ask for anything, if they wanted it, without my 
first inviting them to state their requirements), gave orders for 
the drozhki to be got ready. Ilinka was a good-natured, 
extremely moral, and far from stupid young fellow; yet, for 
all that, what people call a person of moods. That is to say, 
for no apparent reason he was for ever in some pronounced frame 
of mind—now lachrymose, now frivolous, now touchy on the 
very smallest point. At the present moment he appeared to 
be in the last-named mood. He kept looking from his father 
to myself without speaking, except when directly addressed, 
at which times he smiled the self-deprecatory, forced smile under 
which he was accustomed to conceal his feelings, and more 
especially that feeling of shame for his father which he must 
have experienced in our house. 

“ So, Nicolas Petrovich/’ the old man said to me, following 
ne everywhere about the room as I went through the operation 
if dressing, while all the while his fat fingers kept turning over 
md over a silver snuff-box with which my grandmother had 
once presented me, “ as soon as ever I heard from my son 
that you had passed your examinations so well (though of course 
your abilities are well-known to everyone), I at once came to 
congratulate you, my dear boy. Why, I have carried you on 
my shoulders before now, and God knows that I love you as 
though you were my own son. My Ilinka too has always been 
fond of you, and feels quite at home with you.” 

Meanwhile the said Ilinka remained sitting silently by the 
window, apparently absorbed in contemplation of my three- 
cornered cap, and every now and then angrily muttering 
something in an undertone* 

“ Now, I also wanted to ask you, Nicolas Petrovitch,” his 
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father went on, “ whether my son did well in the examinations? 
He tells me that he is going to be in the same faculty as yourself, 
and that therefore you will be able to keep an eye on him, 
and advise him, and so on.” 

“ Oh, yes, I suppose he passed well,” I replied, with a glance 
at Ilinka, who, conscious of my gaze, reddened violently and 
ceased to move his lips about. 

“ And might he spend the day with you?” was the father's 
next request, which he made with a deprecatory smile, as 
though he stood in actual awe of me, yet always keeping so 
close to me, wherever I moved, that the fumes of the drink and 
tobacco in which he had been indulging were constantly per¬ 
ceptible to my nostrils. I felt greatly vexed at his placing me 
in such a false position towards his son, as well as at his dis¬ 
tracting my attention from what was, to me, a highly important 
operation—-namely, the operation of dressing; while, over and 
above all, I was annoyed by the smell of liquor with which he 
followed me about. Accordingly I said very coldly that I 
could not have the pleasure of Ilinka’s company that day, since 
I should be out. 

“ Ah! I suppose you are going to see your sister? ” put in 
Ilinka with a smile, but without looking at me. “ Well, I too 
have business to attend to.” At this I felt even more put out, 
as well as pricked with compunction; so, to soften my refusal 
a little, I hastened to say that the reason why I should not be at 
home that day was that I had to call upon the Prince Ivan 
Ivanovitch, the Princess Kornakoff, and the Monsieur Iwin 
who held such an influential post, as well as, probably, to dine 
with the Princess Nechludoff (for I thought that, on learning 
what important folk I was in the habit of mixing with, the 
Graps would no longer think it worth while to pretend to me). 
However, just as they were leaving, I invited Ilinka to come 
and see me another day; but he only murmured something 
unintelligible, and it was plain that he meant never to set foot 
in the house again. 

When they had departed I set off on my round of calls. 
Woloda, whom I had asked that morning to come with me, in 
order that I might not feel quite so shy as when altogether 
j alone, had declined on the ground that for two brothers to be 

| seen driving in one drozhki would appear so horribly “proper.” 
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XVIII 

THE VALAKHIN FAMILY 

Accordingly I set off alone. My first call on the route lay at 
the Valakhin mansion. It was now three years since I had 
seen Sonetchka, and my love for her had long become a thing of 
the past, yet there still lingered in my heart a sort of clear, 
touching recollection of our bygone childish affection. At 
intervals, also, during those three years, I had found myself 
recalling her memory with such force and vividness that I had 
actually shed tears, and imagined myself to be in love with her 
again, but those occasions had not lasted more than a few 
minutes at a time, and had been long in recurring. 

I knew that Sonetchka and her mother had been abroad— 
that, in fact, they had been so for the last two years. Also, I 
had heard that they had been in a carriage accident, and that 
Sonetchka’s face had been so badly cut with the broken glass 
that her beauty was marred. As I drove to their house I kept 
recalling the old Sonetchka to my mind, and wondering what 
she would look like when I met her. Somehow I imagined that, 
after her two years’ sojourn abroad, she would look very tall v 
with a beautiful waist, and, though sedate and imposing, 
extremely attractive. Somehow, also, my imagination refused 
to picture her with her face disfigured with scars, but, on the 
contrary, since I had read somewhere of a lover who remained 
true to his adored one in spite of her disfigurement with small¬ 
pox, strove to imagine that I was in love with Sonetchka, for 
the purpose of priding myself on holding to my troth in spite 
of her scars. Yet, as a matter of fact, I was not really in love 
with her during that drive, but having once stirred up in 
myself old memories of love, felt prepared to fall into that 
condition, and the more so because, of late, my conscience had 
often been pricking me for having discarded so many of my 
old flames. 

The Valakhins lived in a neat little wooden mansion ap¬ 
proached by a courtyard. I gained admittance by ringing a 
bell (then a rarity in Moscow), and was received by a mincing, 
smartly-attired page. He either could not or made no attempt 
to inform me whether there was any one at home, but, leaving 
me alone in the dark hall, ran off down a still darker corridor. 
For a long time I waited in solitude in this gloomy place, out of 
which, in addition to the front door and the corridor, there only 
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opened a door which at the moment was closed. Rather surprised 
at the dismal appearance of the house, I came to the conclusion 
that the reason was that its inmates were still abroad. After 
five minutes, however, the door leading into the salon was 
opened by the page boy, who then conducted me into a neat, 
but not richly furnished, drawing-room, where presently I was 
joined by Sonetchka. 

She was now seventeen years old, and very small and thin, 
as well as of an unhealthy pallor of face. No scars at all were 
visible, however, and the beautiful, prominent eyes and bright, 
cheerful smile were the same as I had known and loved in my 
childhood. I had not expected her to look at all like this, and 
therefore could not at^ once lavish upon her the sentiment 
which I had been preparing on the way. She gave me her hand 
in the English fashion (which was then as much a novelty as a 
door-bell), and, bestowing upon mine a frank squeeze, sat down 
on the sofa by my side. 

“ Ah! how glad I am to see you, my dear Nicolas! ” she said 
as she looked me in the face with an expression of pleasure 
so sincere that in the words “ my dear Nicolas ” I caught 
the purely friendly rather than the patronising note. To my 
surprise she seemed to me simpler, kinder, and more sisterly 
after her foreign tour than she had been before it. True, I 
could now see that she had two small scars between her nose 
and temples, but her wonderful eyes and smile fitted in exactly 
'with my recollections, and shone as of old. ‘ 

“ But how greatly you have changed I ” she went on. “ You 
are quite grown-up now. And I—I—well, what do you think 
of me? ” 

“ I should never have known you,” I replied, despite the fact 
that at the moment I was thinking that I should have known 
her anywhere and always. 

“ Why? Am I grown so ugly? ” she inquired with a move¬ 
ment of her head. 

“ Oh, no, decidedly not! ” I hastened to reply, “ But you 
have grown taller and older. As for being uglier, why, you are 
even-” 

“Yes, yes; never mind. Do you remember our dances and 
games, and St. Jerome, and Madame Dorat? ” (As a matter 
of fact, I could not recollect any Madame Dorat, but saw that 
Sonetchka was being led away by the joy of her childish recol¬ 
lections, and mixing them up a little). “Ah! what a lovely 
time it was! ” she went on—and once more there shone before 
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me the same eyes and smile as I had always carried in my 
memory. While she had been speaking 1 had been thinking 
over my position at the present moment, and had come to the 
conclusion that I was in love with her. The instant, however, 
that I arrived at that result my careless, happy mood vanished, 
a mist seemed to arise before me which concealed even her eyes 
and smile, and, blushing hotly, I became tongue-tied and 
ill-at-ease. 

“ But times are different now,” she went on with a sigh and 
a little lifting of her eyebrows. ” Everything seems worse than 
it used to be, and ourselves too. Is it not so, Nicolas? ” 

I could return her no answer, but sat silently looking at her. 

“Where are those Iwins and Koraakoffs now? Do you 
remember them? ” she continued, looking, I think, with some 
curiosity at my blushing, downcast countenance. “ What 
splendid times we used to have! ” 

Still I could not answer her* 

The next moment I was relieved from this awkward position 
by the entry of old Madame Valakhin into the room. Rising, 
I bowed, and straightway recovered my faculty of speech. On 
the other hand, an extraordinary change now took place in 
Sonetchka. All her gaiety and bonhomie disappeared, her 
smile became quite a different one, and, except for the point 
of her shortness of stature, she became just the lady from 
abroad whom I had expected to find in her. Yet for this 
change there was no apparent reason, since her mother smiled 
every whit as pleasantly, and expressed in her every move¬ 
ment just the same benignity, as of old. Seating herself 
i her arm-chair, the old lady signed to me to come and sit 
eside her; after which she said something to her daughter 
1 English, and Sonetchka left the room—a fact which still 
irther helped to relieve me. Madame then inquired after 
my father and brother, and passed on to speak of her great 
bereavement—the loss of her husband. Presently, however, 
she seemed to become sensible of the fact that I was not helping 
much in the conversation, for she gave me a look as much as 
to say: “ If, now, my dear boy, you were to get up, to take 
your leave, and to depart, it would be well.” But a curious 
circumstance had overtaken me. While she had been speaking 
of her bereavement, I had recalled to myself, not only the fact 
that I was in love, but the probability that the mother knew of 
it: whereupon such a fit of bashfulness had come upon me 
that I felt powerless to put any member of my body to 
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its legitimate use. I knew that if I were to rise and walk I 
should have to think where to plant each foot, what to do with 
my head, what with my hands, and so on. In a word, I foresaw 
that I should be very much as I had been on the night when I 
partook too freely of champagne, and therefore, since I felt uncer¬ 
tain of being able to manage myself if I did rise, I ended by 
feeling unable to rise. Meanwhile, I should say, Sonetchka had 
returned to the room with her work, and seated herself in a far 
comer—a comer whence, as I was nevertheless sensible, she could 
observe me. Madame must have felt some surprise as she gazed 
at my crimson face and noted my complete immobility, but I 
decided that it was better to continue sitting in that absurd 
position than to risk something unpleasant by getting up and 
walking. Thus I sat on and on, in the hope that some unfore¬ 
seen chance would deliver me from my predicament. That 
unforeseen chance at length presented itself in the person of an 
unforeseen young man, who entered the room with an air of 
being one of the household, and bowed to me politely as he did 
so: whereupon Madame rose, excused herself to me for having to 
speak with her “ homme d’affaires,” and finally gave me a glance 
which said: “ Well, if you do mean to go on sitting there for ever, 
at least I can’t drive you away.” Accordingly, with a great 
effort I also rose, but, finding it impossible to do any leave- 
taking, moved away towards the door, followed by the pitying 
glances of mother and daughter. All at once I stumbled over 
a chair, although it was lying quite out of my route: the reason 
for my stumbling being that my whole attention was centred 
upon not tripping over the carpet. Driving through the fresh 
air, however—where at first I muttered and fidgeted about sc 
much that Kuzma, my coachman, asked me what was tl 
matter—I soon found this feeling pass away, and began ■ 
meditate quietly concerning my.love for Sonetchka and h 
relations with her mother, which had appeared to me rathe, 
strange. When, afterwards, I told my father that mother and 
daughter had not seemed on the best of terms with one another, 
he said: 

“ Yes, Madame leads the poor girl an awful life with her 
meanness. Yet,” added my father with a greater display of 
feeling than a man might naturally conceive for a mere relative, 
“she used to be such an original, dear, charming woman! I 
cannot think what has made her change so much. By the way, 
you didn’t notice a secretary fellow about, did you? Fancy a 
Russian lady having an affaire with a secretary 1 ” 
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“ Yes, I saw him/’ I replied. 

“ And was he at least good-looking? ” 

“ No, not at all.” 

“It is extraordinary!” concluded Papa, with a cough and 
an irritable hoist of his shoulder. 

“ Well, I am in love! ” was my secret thought to myself as I 
drove along in my drozhhu 


XIX 

(THE KORNAKOFFS 

My second call on the route lay at the KornakofTs*, who lived 
on the first floor of a large mansion facing the Arhat The 
staircase of the building looked extremely neat and orderly, yet 
in no way luxurious—being lined only with drugget pinned 
down with highly-polished brass rods. Nowhere were there any 
flowers or mirrors to be seen. The salon, too, with its polished 
floor, which I traversed on my way to the drawing-room, was 
decorated in the same cold, severe, unostentatious style. Every¬ 
thing in it looked bright and solid, but not new, and pictures, 
flower-stands, and articles of bric-k-brac were wholly absent 
In the drawing-room I found some of the young princesses 
seated—but seated with the sort of correct, “ company ” air 
about them which gave one the impression that they sat like 
that only when guests were expected. 

“ Mamma will be here presently,” the eldest of them said to 
.e as she seated herself by my side. For the next quarter of 
1 hour this young lady entertained me with such an easy flow 
: small-talk that the conversation never flagged a moment 
et somehow she made so patent the fact that she was just enter- 
aining me that I felt not altogether pleased. Amongst other 
things, she told me that their brother Stephen (whom they called 
Etienne, and who had been two years at the College of Cadets) 
had now received his commission. Whenever she spoke of him, 
and more particularly when she told me that he had flouted his 
mother’s wishes by entering the Hussars, she assumed a nervous 
air, and immediately her sisters, sitting there in silence, also 
assumed a nervous air. When, again, she spoke of my grand¬ 
mother’s death, she assumed a mournful air, and immediately 
the others all did the same. Finally, when she recalled how I 
had once struck St Jerome and been expelled from the room, 
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she laughed and showed her bad teeth, and immediately all the 
other princesses laughed and showed their bad teeth too. 

Next, the Princess-Mother herself entered—a little dried-up 
woman, with a wandering glance and a habit of always looking 
at somebody else when she was addressing one. Taking my 
hand, she raised her own to my lips for me to kiss it—which 
otherwise, not supposing it to be necessary, I should not 
have done. 

“How pleased I am to see you!” she said with her usual 
clearness of articulation as she gazed at her daughters. “ And 
how like your mother you look! Does he not, Lise? ” 

Lise assented, though I knew for a fact that I did not resemble 
my mother in the least. 

“ And what a grown-up you have become! My Etienne, you 
will remember, is your second cousin. No, not second cousin— 
what is it, Lise ? My mother was Barbara Dimitrievna, daughter 
of Dimitri Nicolaevitch, and your grandmother was Natalia 
Nicolaevna.” 

“ Then he is our third cousin, Mamma,” said the eldest girL 

“ Oh, how you always confuse me! ” was her mother’s angry 
reply. “Not third cousin, but cousin german —that is your 
relationship to Etienne. He is an officer now. Did you know 
it? It is not well that he should have his own way too much* 

You young men need keeping in hand, or-1 Well, you are 

not vexed because your old aunt tells you the plain truth? 
I always kept Etienne strictly in hand, for I found it necessary 
to do so.” 

“ Yes, that is how our relationship stands,” she went on* 
“ Prince Ivan Ivanovitch is my uncle, and your late mother’s 
uncle also* Consequently I must have been your mother’s first 
cousin—no, second cousin. Yes, that is it. Tell me, hfeve you 
been to call on Prince Ivan yet? ” 

I said no, but that I was just going to. 

“ Ah, is it possible? ” she cried. “ Why, you ought to hav 
paid him the first call of all! Surely you know that he stand, 
to you in the position of a father? He has no children of his 
own, and his only heirs are yourself and my children. You 
ought to pay him all possible deference, both because of his age, 
and because of his position in the world, and because of every¬ 
thing else. I know that you young fellows of the present day 
think nothing of relationships and are not fond of old men, yet 
do you listen to me, your old aunt, for I am fond of you, and 
was fond of your mother, and had a great—a very great—liking 
*h 59i 
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and respect for your grandmother. You must not fail to call 
upon him on any account.’ 7 

I said that I would certainly go, and since my present call 
seemed to me to have lasted long enough, I rose, and was about 
to depart, but she restrained me. 

“ No, wait a minute,” she cried. “ Where is your father, 
Lise? Go and tell him to come here. He will be so glad to 
see you,” she added, turning to me. 

Two minutes later Prince Michael entered. He was a short, 
thick-set gentleman, very slovenly dressed and ill-shaven, yet 
wearing such an air of indifference that he looked almost a 
fool. He was not in the least glad to see me—at all events he 
did not intimate that he was; but the Princess (who appeared 
to stand in considerable awe of him) hastened to say: 

“ Is not Woldemar here ” (she seemed to have forgotten my 
name) “ exactly like his mother? ” and she gave her husband 
a glance which forced him to guess what she wanted. Accord¬ 
ingly he approached me with his usual passionless, half-discon¬ 
tented expression, and held out to me an unshaven cheek to kiss. 

“ Why, you are not dressed yet, though you have to go out 
soon! ” was the Princess’s next remark to him in the angry 
tone which she habitually employed in conversation with her 
domestics. “ It will only mean your offending some one again, 
and trying to set people against you.” 

“ In a moment, in a moment, mother,” said Prince Michael, 
and departed. I also made my bows and departed. 

This was the first time I had heard of our being related to 
Prince Ivan Ivanovitch, and the news struck me unpleasantly. 


* XX 

THE IWINS 

As for the prospect of my call upon the Prince, it seemed even 
more unpleasant. However, the order of my route took me 
first to the Iwins, who lived in a large and splendid mansion in 
Tverskaia Street. It was not without some nervousness that 
I entered the great portico where a Swiss major-domo stood 
armed with his staff of office. 

To my inquiry as to whether any one was at home he re¬ 
plied: “ Whom do you wish to see, sir? The General’s son is 
within.” 

“ And the General himself? ” I asked with forced assurance, 
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“ I must report to him your business first. What may it be, 
sir? ” said the major-domo as he rang a bell. Immediately the 
gaitered legs of a footman showed themselves on the staircase 
above; whereupon I was seized with such a fit of nervousness 
that I hastily bid the lacquey say nothing about my presence 
to the General, since I would first see his son. By the time I 
had reached the top of the long staircase I seemed to have 
grown extremely small (metaphorically, I mean, not actually), 
and had very much the same feeling within me as had pos¬ 
sessed my soul when my drozhki drew up to the great portico, 
namely, a feeling as though drozhki , horse, and coachman had 
all of them grown extremely small too. I found the General’s 
son lying asleep on a sofa, with an open book before him. His 
tutor, Monsieur Frost, under whose care he still pursued his 
studies at home, had entered behind me with a sort of boyish 
tread, and now awoke his pupil. Iwin evinced no particular 
pleasure at seeing me, while I also seemed to notice that, while 
talking to me, he kept looking at my eyebrows. Although he 
was perfectly polite, I conceived that he was “ entertaining ” 
me much as the Princess Valakhin had done, and that he not 
only felt no particular liking for me, but even that he considered 
my acquaintance in no way necessary to one who possessed 
his own circle of friends. All this arose out of the idea that he 
was regarding my eyebrows. In short, his bearing towards me 
appeared to be (as I recognised with an awkward sensation) 
very much the same as my own towards Ilinka Grap. I began 
to feel irritated, and to interpret every fleeting glance which he 
cast at Monsieur Frost as a mute inquiry: “ Why has this 
fellow come to see me? ” 

After some conversation he remarked that his father and 
mother were at home. Would I not like to visit them%oo ? 

“ First I will go and dress myself,” he added as he departed 
to another room, notwithstanding that he had seemed to be 
perfectly well dressed (in a new frockcoat and white waistcoat) 
in the present one. A few minutes later he reappeared in his 
University uniform, buttoned up to the chin, and we went 
downstairs together. The reception rooms through which we 
passed were lofty and of great size, and seemed to be richly 
furnished with marble and gilt ornaments, chintz-covered settees, 
and a number of mirrors. Presently Madame Iwin met us, and 
we went into a little room behind the drawing-room, where, 
welcoming me in very friendly fashion, she seated herself by 
my side, and began to inquire after my relations. 
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Closer acquaintance with Madame (whom I had seen only 
twice before, and that but for a moment on each occasion) 
impressed me favourably. She was tall, thin, and very pale, 
and looked as though she suffered from chronic depression and 
fatigue. Yet, though her smile was a sad one, it was very kind, 
and her large, mournful eyes, with a slight cast in their vision, 
added to the pathos and attractiveness of her expression. Her 
attitude, while not precisely that of a hunchback, made her 
whole form droop, while her every movement expressed languor. 
Likewise, though her speech was deliberate, the timbre of her 
voice, and the manner in which she lisped her r’s and Vs, were 
very pleasing to the ear. Finally, she did not “ entertain ” 
me. Unfortunately, the answers which I returned to her 
questions concerning my relations seemed to afford her a 
painful interest, and to remind her of happier days: with the 
result that when, presently, her son left the room, she gazed at 
me in silence for a moment, and then burst into tears. As I 
sat there in mute bewilderment I could not conceive what I had 
said to bring this about. At first I felt sorry for her as she sat 
there weeping with downcast eyes. Next I began to think to 
myself: “ Ought I not to try and comfort her, and how ought 
that to be done?” Finally, I began to feel vexed with her for 
placing me in such an awkward position. “ Surely my appear¬ 
ance is not so moving as all that? ” I reflected. “ Or is she 
merely acting like this to see what I shall do under the circum- 
stances? ” 

“ Yet it would not do for me to go,” I continued to myself, 
“ for that would look too much as though I were fleeing to 
escape her tears.” Accordingly I began fidgeting about on 
my seat, in order to remind her of my presence. 

“ Oh, how foolish of mel ” at length she said, as she gazed 
at me for a moment and tried to smile. u There are days when 
one weeps for no reason whatever.” She felt about for her 
handkerchief, and then burst out weeping more violently than 
before. 

“ Oh dearl How silly of me to be for ever crying like this! 
Yet I was so fond of your mother 1 We were such friends! 
We—we ” 

At this point she found her handkerchief, and, burying her 
face in it, went on crying. Once more I found myself in the 
same protracted dilemma. Though vexed, I felt sorry for her, 
since her tears appeared to be genuine—even though I also 
had an idea that it was not so much for my mother that she 
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was weeping as for the fact that she was unhappy, and had 
known happier days. How it would all have ended I do 
not know, had not her son reappeared and said that his 
father desired to see her. Thereupon she rose, and was just 
about to leave the room, when the General himself entered. 
He was a small, grizzled, thick-set man, with bushy black 
eyebrows, a grey, close-cropped head, and a very stern, haughty 
expression of countenance. 

I rose and bowed to him, but the General (who was wearing 
three stars on his green frockcoat) not only made no response 
to my salutation, but scarcely even looked at me; so that all 
at once I felt as though I were not a human being at all, but 
only some negligible object such as a settee or window; or, 
if I were a human being, as though I were quite indistinguish¬ 
able from such a negligible object. 

“ Then you have not yet written to the Countess, my dear? ” 
he said to his wife in French, and with an imperturbable, yet 
determined, expression on his countenance. 

“ Good-bye, Monsieur Irtenieff,” Madame said to me, in her 
turn, as she made a proud gesture with her head and looked at 
my eyebrows just as her son had done. I bowed to her, and 
again to her husband, but my second salutation made no more 
impression upon him than if a window had just been opened or 
closed. Nevertheless the younger Iwin accompanied me to 
the door, and on the way told me that he was to go to St. 
Petersburg University, since his father had been appointed to 
a post in that city (and young Iwin named a very high office 
in the service). 

“Well, his Papa may do whatsoever he likes,” I muttered to 
myself as I climbed into the drozhki , “ but at all events I will 
never set foot in that house again. His wife weeps and looks 
at me as though I were the embodiment of woe, while that old 
pig of a General does not even give me a bow. However, I will 
get even with him some day.” How I meant to do that I do 
not know, but my words nevertheless came true. 

Afterwards I frequently found it necessary to remember the 
advice of my father when he said that I must cultivate the 
acquaintanceship of the I wins, and not expect a man in the 
position of General Iwin to pay any attention to a boy like 
myself. But I had figured in that position long enough. 
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XXI 

PRINCE IVAN IVANOVITCII 

“ Now for the last call—the visit to Nikitskaia Street,” I said 
to Kuzma, and we started for Prince Ivan Ivanovitch’s 
mansion. 

Towards the end, a round of calls usually brings one a certain 
amount of self-assurance: consequently I was approaching the 
Prince’s abode in quite a tranquil frame of mind, when suddenly 
I remembered the Princess Kornakoffs words that I was his heir, 
and at the same moment caught sight of two carriages waiting 
at the portico. Instantly my former nervousness returned. 

Both the old major-domo who opened the door to me, and the 
footman who took my coat, and the two male and three female 
visitors whom I found in the drawing-room, and, most of all, 
Prince Ivan Ivanovitch himself (whom I found clad in a “ com¬ 
pany ” frockcoat and seated on a sofa) seemed to look at me as 
at an heir, and so to eye me with ill-will. Yet the Prince was 
very gracious and, after kissing me (that is to say, after pressing 
his cold, dry, flabby lips to my cheek for a second), asked me 
about my plans and pursuits, jested with me, inquired whether 
I still wrote verses of the kind which I used to indite in honour 
of my grandmother’s birthdays, and invited me to dine with 
him that day. Nevertheless, in proportion as he ^rew the 
kinder, the more did I feel persuaded that his civility was 
only intended to conceal from me the fact that he disliked 
the idea of my being his heir. He had a custom (due to his 
false teeth, of which his mouth possessed a complete set^ of 
raising his upper lip a little as he spoke, and producing a slight 
whistling sound from it; and whenever, on the present occasion, 
he did so it seemed to me that he was saying to himself: “ A 
boy, a boy —I know it! And my heir, too—my heir! ” 

When we were children we had been used to calling the Prince 
" dear Uncle; ” but now, in my capacity of heir, I could not 
bring my tongue to the phrase, while to say “ Your Highness,” 
as did one of the other visitors, seemed derogatory to my self¬ 
esteem. Consequently never once during that visit did I call 
him anything at all. The personage, however, who most dis¬ 
turbed me was the old Princess who shared with me the position 
of prospective inheritor, and who lived in the Prince’s house* 
While seated besidfc her at dinner I felt firmly persuaded 
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that the reason why she would not speak to me was that she 
disliked me for being her co-heir, and that the Prince, for his 
part, paid no attention to our side of the table for the reason 
that the Princess and myself hoped to succeed him, and so were 
alike distasteful in his sight. 

“ You cannot think how I hated it all! ” I said to Dimitrieff 
the same evening, in a desire to make a parade of disliking the 
notion of being an heir (somehow I thought it the thing to do). 
“ You cannot think how I loathed the whole two hours that I 
spent there!—Yet he is a fine-looking old fellow, and was very 
kind to me/’ I added—wishing, among other things, to disabuse 
my friend of any possible idea that my loathing had arisen 
out of the fact that I had felt so small. “ It is only the idea 
that people may be classing me with the Princess who lives 
with him, and who licks the dust off his boots. He is a 
wonderful old man, and good and considerate to everybody, 
but it is awful to see how he treats the Princess. Money is a 
detestable thing, and ruins all human relations. 

“ Do you know, I think it would be far the best thing for me 
to have an open explanation with the Prince,” I went on; “to 
tell him that I respect him as a man, but think nothing of being 
his heir, and that I desire him to leave me nothing, since that 
is the only condition on which I can, in future, visit his house.” 

Instead of bursting out laughing when I said this, Dimitri 
pondered awhile in silence, and then answered: 

“ You arc wrong. Either you ought to refrain from suppos¬ 
ing that people may be classing you with this Princess of whom 
you speak, or, if you do suppose such a thing, you ought to 
suppose further that people are thinking what you yourself 
know quite well -namely, that such thoughts are so utterly 
foreign to your nature that you despise them and would never 
make them a basis for action. Suppose, however, that people 

do suppose you to suppose such a thing- Well, to sum up, ,: 

he added, feeling that he was getting a little mixed in his pro¬ 
nouncements, “ you had much better not suppose anything o\ 
the kind.” 

My friend was perfectly right, though it was not until long, 
long afterwards that experience of life taught me the evil that 
comes of thinking—still worse, of saying—much that seems 
very fine; taught me that there are certain thoughts which 
should always be kept to oneself, since brave words seldom go 
with brave deeds. I learnt then that the mere fact of giving 
utterance to a good intention often makes it difficult, nay, 
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impossible, to carry that good intention into effect. Yet how 
is one to refrain from giving utterance to the brave, self- 
sufficient impulses of youth? Only long afterwards does one 
remember and regret them, even as one incontinently plucks a 
flower before its blooming, and subsequently finds it lying 
crushed and withered on the ground. 

The very next morning I, who had just been telling my friend 
Dimitri that money corrupts all human relations, and had (as 
we have seen) squandered the whole of my cash on pictures and 
Turkish pipes, accepted a loan of twenty roubles which he 
suggested should pay for my travelling expenses into the 
country, and remained a long while thereafter in his debt l 


XXII 1 

INTIMATE CONVERSATION WITH MY FRIEND 

This conversation of ours took place in a phaeton on the way 
to Kuntsevo. Dimitri had invited me In the morning to go with 
him to his mother's, and had called for me after luncheon; the 
idea being that I should spend the evening, and perhaps also pass 
the night, at the country-house where his family lived. Only 
when we had left the city and exchanged its grimy streets and 
the unbearably deafening clatter of its pavements for the open 
vista of fields and the subdued grinding of carriage-wheels on a 
dusty high road (while the sweet spring air and prospect en¬ 
veloped us on every side) did I awake from the new impressions 
and sensations of freedom into which the past two days had 
plunged me. Dimitri was in his kind and sociable mood. 
That is to say, he was neither frowning nor blinking nervously 
nor straightening his neck in his collar. For my own part, I 
was congratulating myself on those noble sentiments which I 
have expressed above, in the belief that they had led him to 
overlook my shameful encounter with Kolpikoft, and to refrain 
from despising me for it. Thus we talked together on many 
an intimate subject which even a friend seldom mentions to 
a friend. He told me about his family whose acquaintance I 
had not yet made—about his mother, his aunt, and his sister, 
as also about her whom Woloda and Dubkoff believed to be his , 
“ flame/' and always spoke of as 11 the lady with the chestnut ; 
locks." Of his mother he spoke with a certain cold and formal 
commendation, as though to forestall any further mention of 
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her; his aunt he extolled enthusiastically, though with a touch 
of condescension in his tone; his sister he scarcely mentioned 
at all, as though averse to doing so in my presence; but on 
the subject of “ the lady with the chestnut locks ” (whose 
real name was Lubov Sergievna, and who was a grown-up 
young lady living on a family footing with the Nechludoffs) he 
discoursed with animation. 

“Yes, she is a wonderful woman,” he said with a conscious 
reddening of the face, yet looking me in the eyes with dogged 
temerity. “ True, she is no longer young, and even rather 
elderly, as well as by no means good-looking; but as for loving 
a mere featherhead, a mere beauty—well, I never could under¬ 
stand that, for it is such a silly thing to do.” (Dimitri said 
this as though he had just discovered a most novel and extra¬ 
ordinary truth.) “Iam certain, too, that such a soul, such a 
heart and principles, as are hers are not to be found elsewhere 
in the world of the present day.” (I do not know whence he 
had derived the habit of saying that few good things were 
discoverable in the world of the present day, but at all events 
he loved to repeat the expression, and it somehow suited him.) 

“ Only, I am afraid,” he went on quietly, after thus annihilat¬ 
ing all such men as were foolish enough to admire mere beauty, 
“I am afraid that you will not understand or realise her 
quickly. She is modest—even secretive, and by no means fond 
of exhibiting her beautiful and surprising qualities. Now, my 
mother—who, as you will see, is a noble, sensible woman—has 
known Lubov Sergievna for many years; yet even to this day 
she does not properly understand her. Shall I tell you why I 
was out of temper last evening when you were questioning me? 
Well, you must know that the day before yesterday Lubov 
asked me to accompany her to Ivan Yakovlevitch’s (you have 
heard of him, I suppose? the fellow who seems to be mad, but 
who, in reality, is a very remarkable man). Well, Lubov is 
extremely religious, and understands Ivan Yakovlevitch to the 
full. She often goes to see him, and converses with him, and * 
gives, him money for the poor—money which she has earned 
herself. She is a marvellous woman, as you will see. Well, I 
went with her to Ivan’s, and felt very grateful to her for having 
afforded me the opportunity of exchanging a word with so re¬ 
markable a man; but my mother could not understand our 
action at all, and discerned in it only superstition. Consequently 
last night she and I quarrelled for the first time in our lives. A 
very bitter one it was, too,” he concluded, with a convulsive 
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shrug of his shoulders, as though the mention of it recalled the 
feelings which he had then experienced. 

“ And what are your intentions about it ail? ” I inquired, to 
divert him from such a disagreeable recollection. “ That is to 
say, how do you imagine it is going to turn out? Do you ! 
ever speak to her about the future, or about how your love or 
friendship are going to end? ” ! 

“ Do you mean, do I intend to marry her eventually? ” he | 
inquired, in his turn, with a renewed blush, but turning himself j 
round and looking me boldly in the face. i 

“ Yes, certainly,” I replied as I settled myself down, “We 
are both of us grown-up, as well as friends, so we may as well 
discuss our future life as we drive along. No one could very 
well overlook or overhear us now.” 

“ Why should I not marry her? ” he went on in response to 
my reassuring reply. “ It is my aim—as it should be the aim 
of every honourable man—to be as good and as happy as 
possible; and with her, if she should still be willing when I 
have become more independent, I should be happier and better 
than with the greatest beauty in the world.” 

Absorbed in such conversation, we hardly noticed that we 
were approaching Kuntsevo, or that the sky was becoming 
overcast and beginning to threaten rain. On the right the sun 
was slowly sinking behind the ancient trees of the Kuntsevo 
park—one half of its brilliant disc obscured with grey, sub- 
luminous cloud, and the other half sending forth spokes of 
flaming light which threw the old trees into striking relief as 
they stood there with their dense crowns of green showing 
against a blue patch of sky. The light and shimmer of that 
patch contrasted sharply with the heavy pink cloud which lay 
massed above a young birch-tree visible on the horizon before 
us, while, a little further to the right, the parti-coloured roofs of 
the Kuntsevo mansion could be seen projecting above a belt of 
trees and undergrowth—one side of them reflecting the glittering 
rays of the sun, and the other side harmonising with the more 
louring portion of the heavens. Below us, and to the left, 
showed the still blue of a pond where it lay surrounded with i 
pale-green laburnums — its dull, concave-looking depths re¬ 
peating the trees in more sombre shades of colour. Over 
the surface of a hillock beyond the water spread the black 
expanse of a ploughed field, with the straight line of a 
dark-green ridge by which it was bisected running far into 
the distance, and there joining the leaden, threatening horizon* 
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On either side of the soft road along which the phaeton 
was pursuing the even tenour of its way bright-green, tangled, 
juicy belts of rye were sprouting here and there into stalk. 
Not a motion was perceptible in the air—only a sweet 
freshness, and everything looked extraordinarily clear and 
bright. Near the road I could see a little brown path winding 
its way among the dark-green, quarter-grown stems of rye, and 
somehow that path reminded me vividly of our village, and 
somehow (through some connection of thought) the idea of that 
village reminded me vividly of Sonetchka, and so of the fact 
that I was in love with her. 

Notwithstanding my fondness for Dimitri and the pleasure 
which his frankness had afforded me, I now felt as though I 
desired to hear no more about his feelings and intentions 
with regard to Lubov Sergievna, but to talk unstintedly about 
my own love for Sonetchka, who seemed to me an object of 
affection of a far higher order. Yet for some reason or another 
I could not make up my mind to tell him straight out how 
splendid it would seem when I had married Sonetchka and we 
were living in the country—of how we should have little 
children who would crawl about the floor and call me Papa, 
and of how delighted I should be when he, Dimitri, brought 
his wife, Lubov Sergievna, to see us, wearing an expensive 
gown. Accordingly, instead of saying all that, I pointed to the 
setting sun, and merely remarked: “Look, Dimitri! How 
splendid I” 

To this, however, Dimitri made no reply, since he was evi¬ 
dently dissatisfied at my answering his confession (which it 
had cost him much to make) by directing his attention to 
natural objects (to which he was, in general, indifferent). Upon 
him Nature had an effect altogether different to what she 
had upon myself, for she affected him rather by her industry 
than by her beauty—he loved her rather with his intellect than 
with his senses. 

“I am absolutely happy/’ I went on, without noticing that 
he was altogether taken up with his own thoughts and oblivious 
of anything that I might be saying. “ You will remember how 
I told you about a girl with whom I used to be in love when 
I was a little boy? Well, I saw her again only this morning, 
and am now infatuated with her.” Then I told him—despite 
his continued expression of indifference—about my love, and 
about all my plans for my future connubial happiness. Strangely 
enough, no sooner had I related in detail the whole strength of 
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my feelings than I instantly became conscious of its diminu¬ 
tion. I 

The rain overtook us just as we were turning into the avenue ; 
of birch-trees which led to the house, but it did not really wet , 
us. I only knew that it was raining by the fact that I felt a 
drop fall, first on my nose, and then on my hand, and heard ! 
something begin to patter upon the young, viscous leaves of j 
the birch-trees as, drooping their curly branches overhead, j 
they seemed to imbibe the pure, shining drops with an avidity | 
which filled the whole avenue with scent. We descended from 
the carriage, so as to reach the house the quicker through the I 
garden, but found ourselves confronted at the entrance-door by 
four ladies, two of whom were knitting, one reading a book, and 
the fourth walking to and fro with a little dog. Thereupon 
Dimitri began to present me to his mother, sister, and aunt, 
as well as to Lubov Sergievna. For a moment they remained 
where they were, but almost instantly the rain became heavier. 

“Let us go into the verandah; you can present him to us 
there,” said the lady whom I took to be Dimitri’s mother, and 
we all of us ascended the entrance-steps. 


XXIII 

THE NECHLUDOFFS 

From the first the member of this company who struck me the 
most was Lubov Sergievna, who, holding a lapdog in her arms 
and wearing stout laced boots, was the last of the four ladies to 
ascend the staircase, and twice stopped to gaze at me intently 
and then kiss her little dog. She was anything but good-look¬ 
ing, since she was red-haired, thin, short, and slightly crooked. 
What made her plain face all the plainer was the queer way in 
which her hair was parted to one side (it looked like the wigs 
which bald women contrive for themselves). However much I 
should have liked to applaud my friend, I could not find a single 
comely feature in her. Even her brown eyes, though expressive 
of good-humour, were small and dull—were, in fact, anything 
but pretty; while her hands (those most characteristic of 
features), were though neither large nor ill-shaped, coarse and 
red. 

As soon as we reached the verandah, each of the ladies, 
except Dimitri's sister Varenika (who also had been regarding 
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me attentively out of her large, dark-grey eyes) said a few words 
tome before resuming her occupation, while Varenika herself 
began to read aloud from a book which she held on her lap and 
steadied with her finger. 

The Princess Maria Ivanovna was a tall, well-built woman of 
forty. To judge by the curls of half-grey hair which descended 
below her cap one might have taken her for more, but as soon 
as ever one observed the fresh, extraordinarily tender, and 
almost wrinkleless face, as well as, most of all, the lively, cheer¬ 
ful sparkle of the large eyes, one involuntarily took her for less. 
Her eyes were black and very frank, her lips thin and slightly 
severe, her nose regular and slightly inclined to the left, and 
her hands ringless, large, and almost like those of a man, but 
with finely tapering fingers. She wore a dark-blue dress fastened 
to the throat and sitting closely to her firm, still youthful 
waist—a waist which she evidently pinched. Lastly, she held 
herself very upright, and was knitting a garment of some kind. 
As soon as I stepped on to the verandah she took me by the 
hand, drew me to her as though wishing to scrutinise, me more 
closely, and said, as she gazed at me with the same cold, 
candid glance as her son’s, that she had long known me by 
report from Dimitri, and that therefore, in order to make my 
acquaintance thoroughly, she had invited me to stay these 
twenty-four hours in her house. 

“ Do just as you please here,” she said, “ and stand on no 
ceremony whatever with us, even as we shall stand on none 
with you. Pray walk, read, listen, or sleep as the mood may 
take you.” 

Sophia Ivanovna was an old maid and the Princess’s younger 
sister, though she looked the elder of the two. She had that 
exceedingly over-stuffed appearance which old maids always 
present who are short of stature but wear corsets. It seemed 
as though her healthiness had shifted upwards to the point 
of choking her, her short, fat hands would not meet below 
her projecting bust, and the line of her waist was scarcely 
visible at all. 

Notwithstanding that the Princess Maria Ivanovna had black 
hair and eyes, while Sophia Ivanovna had white hair and large, 
vivacious, tranquilly blue eyes (a rare combination), there was 
a great likeness between the two sisters, for they had the same 
expression, nose, and lips. The only difference was that 
Sophia’s nose and lips were a trifle coarser than Maria’s, and 
that, when she smiled, those features inclined towards the right, 
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whereas Maria’s inclined towards the left. Sophia, to judge by 
her dress and coiffure , was still youthful at heart, and would 
never have displayed grey curls, even if she had possessed them. 1 
Yet at first her glance and bearing towards me seemed very 
proud, and made me nervous, whereas I at once felt at home 
with the Princess. Perhaps it was only Sophia’s stoutness and < 
’ a certain resemblance to portraits of Catherine the Great that 
gave her, in my eyes, a haughty aspect, but at all events I felt 
quite intimidated when she looked at me intently and said, 

“ Friends of our friends are our friends also.” I became 
reassured and changed my opinion about her only when, after 
saying those words, she opened her mouth and sighed deeply. 

It may be that she owed her habit of sighing after every few 
words—with a great distention of the mouth and a slight droop¬ 
ing of her large blue eyes—to her stoutness, yet it was none 
the less one which expressed so much good-humour that 1 
at once lost all fear of her, and found her actually attractive. 
Her eyes were charming, her voice pleasant and musical, and 
even the flowing lines of her fullness seemed to my youthful 
vision not wholly lacking in beauty. 

I had imagined that Lubov Sergievna, as my friend’s friend, 
would at once say something friendly and familiar to me; yet, 
after gazing at me fixedly for a while, as though in doubt 
whether the remark she was about to make to me would not 
be too friendly, she at length asked me what faculty 1 was in. | 
After that she stared at me as before, in evident hesitation as J 
to whether or not to say something civil and familiar, until, i 
remarking her perplexity, I besought her with a look to speak ! 
freely. Yet all she then said was, “ They tell me the Univer¬ 
sities pay very little attention to science now,” and turned away 
to call her little dog. 

All that evening she spoke only in disjointed fragments of 
this kind—fragments which had no connection either with the ’ 
point or with one another; yet I had such faith in Dimitri, 
and he so often kept looking from her to me with an expres¬ 
sion which mutely asked me, “ Now, what do you think of that? ” 
that, though I entirely failed to persuade myself that in Lubov 
Sergievna there was anything to speak of, I could not bear to 
express the thought, even to myself. 

As for the last member of the family, Varenika, she was a 
well-developed girl of sixteen. The only good features in her 
were a pair of dark-grey eyes (which, in their expression of 
gaiety mingled with quiet attention, greatly resembled those of 
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her aunt), a long coil of flaxen hair, and extremely delicate, 
beautiful hands. 

“ I expect, Monsieur Nicolas, you find it wearisome to hear 
a story begun from the middle? ” said Sophia Ivanovna with her 
good-natured sigh as she turned over some pieces of clothing 
which she was sewing. The reading aloud had ceased for the 
moment because Dimitri had left the room on some errand or 
another. 

“ Or perhaps you have read Rob Roy before? " she added. 

At that period I thought it incumbent upon me, in virtue of 
my student's uniform, to reply in a very “ clever and original " 
manner to every question put to me by people whom I did 
not know very well, and regarded such short, clear answers as 
“ Yes," “ No," “ I like it," or “ I do not care for it," as things 
to be ashamed of. Accordingly, looking down at my new and 
fashionably-cut trousers and the glittering buttons of my tunic, I 
replied that I had never read Rob Roy } but that it interested 
me greatly to hear it, since I preferred to read books from the 
middle rather than from the beginning. 

“ It is twice as interesting," I added with a self-satisfied 
smirk; “ for then one can guess what has gone before as well 
as what is to come after." 

The Princess smiled what I thought was a forced smile, but 
one which I discovered later to be her only one. 

“ Well, perhaps that is true," she said. “ But tell me, Nicolas 
(you will not be offended if I drop the Monsieur)—tell me, 
are you going to be in town long? When do you go away? " 

“ I do not know quite. Perhaps to-morrow, or perhaps not 
for some while yet," I replied for some reason or another, though 
I knew perfectly well that in reality we were to go to-morrow. 

“ I wish you could stop longer, both for your own sake and 
for Dimitri's," she said in a meditative manner. “At your 
age friendship is a weak thing." 

I felt that every one was looking at me, and waiting to see 
what I should say—though certainly Yarenika made a pre¬ 
tence of looking at her aunt’s work. I felt, in fact, as though 
I were being put through an examination, and that it behoved 
me to figure in it as well as possible. 

“ Yes, to me Dimitri’s friendship is most useful," I replied, 
“ but to him mine cannot be of any use at all, since he is a 
thousand times better than I." (Dimitri could not hear what 
I said, or I should have feared his detecting the insincerity of my 
words.) 
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Again the Princess smiled her unnatural, yet characteristically 
natural, smile. 

“ Just listen to him! 77 she said. “ But it is you who are the 
little monster of perfection. 77 

“ * Monster of perfection/ 77 I thought to myself. “ That is 
splendid. I must make a note of it. 5 ' 

“ Yet, to dismiss yourself, he has been extraordinarily clever 
in that quarter/ 7 she went on in a lower tone (which pleased me 
somehow) as she indicated Lubov Sergievna with her eyes, 
“ since he has discovered in our poor little Auntie ” (such was 
the pet name which they gave Lubov) “ all sorts of per¬ 
fections which I, who have known her and her little dog for 
twenty years, had never yet suspected.—Varenika, go and tell 
them to bring me a glass of water/ 7 she added, letting her eyes 
wander again. Probably she had bethought her that it was too 
soon, or not entirely necessary, to let me into all the family 
secrets. “ Yet no; let him go, for he has nothing to do, while 
you are reading. Pray go to the door, my friend/’ she 
said to me, “ and walk about fifteen steps down the passage. 
Then halt and call out pretty loudly, “ Peter, bring Maria 
Ivanovna a glass of iced water 77 —and she smiled her curious 
smile once more. 

“ I expect she wants to say something about me in my 
absence/ 7 1 thought to myself as I left the room. “ I expect 
she wants to remark that she can see very clearly that I am a 
very, very clever young man. 77 

Hardly had I taken a dozen steps when I was overtaken 
by Sophia Ivanovna, who, though fat and short of breath, trod 
with surprising lightness and agility. 

“ Merci, mon cher,” she said. “ I will go and tell them 
myself. 77 


XXIV 

LOVE 

Sophia Ivanovna, as I afterwards came to know her, was one 
of those rare, young-old women who are bom for family life, 
but to whom that happiness has been denied by fate. Con¬ 
sequently all that store of their love which should have been 
poured out upon a husband and children becomes pent up in 
their hearts, until they suddenly decide to let it overflow upon a 
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few chosen individuals. Yet so inexhaustible is that store of old 
maids’ love that, despite the number of individuals so selected, 
there still remains an abundant surplus of affection which they 
lavish upon all by whom they are surrounded—upon all, good 
or bad, whom they may chance to meet in their daily life. 

Of love there are three kinds—love of beauty, the love which 
denies itself, and practical love. 

Of the desire of a young man for a young woman, as well as of 
the reverse instance, I am not now speaking, for of such tendresses 
I am wary, seeing that I have been too unhappy in my life to have 
been able ever to see in such affection a single spark of truth, 
but rather a lying pretence in which sensuality, connubial 
relations, money, and the wish to bind hands or to unloose them 
have rendered feeling such a complex affair as to defy analysis. 
Rather am I speaking of that love for a human being which, 
according to the spiritual strength of its possessor, concentrates 
itself either upon a single individual, upon a few, or upon many 
—of love for a mother, a father, a brother, little children, a 
friend, a compatriot—of love, in short, for one’s neighbour. 

Love of beauty consists in a love of the sense of beauty and 
of its expression. People who thus love conceive the object 
of their affection to be desirable only in so far as it arouses in 
them that pleasurable sensation of which the consciousness and 
the expression soothes the senses. They change the object of 
their love frequently, since their principal aim consists in ensuring 
that the voluptuous feeling of their adoration shall be con¬ 
stantly titillated. To preserve in themselves this sensuous 
condition, they talk unceasingly,and in the most elegant terms,on 
the subject of the love which they feel, not only for its immediate 
object, but also for objects upon which it does not touch at all. 
This country of ours contains many such individuals—indi¬ 
viduals of that well-known class who, cultivating “ the beauti¬ 
ful,” not only discourse of their cult to all and sundry, but speak 
of it pre-eminently in French . It may seem a strange and 
ridiculous thing to say, but I am convinced that among us we 
have had in the past, and still have, a large section of society— 
notably women—whose love for their friends, husbands, or 
children would expire to-morrow if they were debarred from 
dilating upon it in the tongue of France! 

Love of the second kind—renunciatory love—consists in a 
yearning to undergo self-sacrifice for the object beloved, regard¬ 
less of any consideration whether such self-sacrifice will benefit or 
injure the object in question. “ There is no evil which I would 
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not endure to show both the world and him or her whom I adore 
my devotion.” There we have the formula of this kind of love. 
People who thus love never look for reciprocity of affection, since ' 
it is a finer thing to sacrifice yourself for one who does not : 

comprehend you. Also, they arc always painfully eager to I 

exaggerate the merits of their sacrifice usually constant in their ; 

love, for the reason that they would find it hard to forego the j 

kudos of the deprivations which they endure for the object ; 

beloved; always ready to die, to prove to him or to her the | 

entirety of their devotion; but sparing of such small daily proofs 1 
of their love as call for no special effort of self-immolation. They j 
do not much care whether you eat well, sleep well, keep your 
spirits up, or enjoy good health, nor do they ever do anything 
to obtain for you those blessings if they have it in their power; 
but, should you be confronting a bullet, or have fallen into the 
water, or stand in danger of being burnt, or have had your 
heart broken in a love affair—well, for all these things they 
are prepared if the occasion should arise. Moreover, people 
addicted to love of such a self-sacrificing order are invariably 
proud of their love, exacting, jealous, distrustful, and—strange 
to tell—anxious that the object of their adoration should incur 
perils (so that they may save it from calamity, and console it 
thereafter) and even be vicious (so that they may purge it of 
its vice). 

Suppose, now, that you are living in the country with a wife 
who loves you in this self-sacrificing manner. You may be 
healthy and contented, and have occupations which interest 
you, while, on the other hand, your wife may be too weak to 
superintend the household work (which, in consequence, will be 
left to the servants), or to look after the children (who, in con¬ 
sequence, will be left to the nurses), or to put her heart into any 
work whatsoever: and all because she loves nobody and nothing 
but yourself. She may be patently ill, yet she will say not a 
word to you about it, for fear of distressing you. She may be 
patently ennuyie, yet for your sake she will be prepared to be 
so for the rest of her life. She may be patently depressed 
because you stick so persistently to your occupations (whether 
sport, books, farming, state service, or anything else) and see 
clearly that they are doing you harm; yet, for all that, she will 
keep silence, and suffer it to be so. Yet, should you but fall 
sick—and, despite her own ailments and your prayers that she 
will not distress herself in vain, your loving wife will remain sitting 
inseparably by your bedside. Every moment you will feel her 
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sympathetic gaze resting upon you and, as it were, saying: 
“ There! I told you so, but it is all one to me, and I shall not 
leave you.” In the morning you may be a little better, and move 
into another room. The room, however, will be insufficiently 
warmed or set in order; the soup which alone you feel you could 
eat will not have been cooked; nor will any medicine have 
been sent for. . Yet, though worn out with night watching, your 
loving wife will continue to regard you with an expression of 
sympathy, to walk about on tiptoe, and to whisper unaccus¬ 
tomed and obscure orders to the servants. You may wish to 
be read to—and your loving wife will tell you with a sigh that 
she feels sure you will be unable to hear her reading, and only 
grow angry at her awkwardness in doing it; wherefore you had 
better not be read to at all. You may wish to walk about the 
room—and she will tell you that it would be far better for you 
not to do so. You may wish to talk with some friends who 
have called—and she will tell you that talking is not good for 
you. At nightfall the fever may come upon you again, and you 
may wish to be left alone; whereupon your loving wife, though 
wasted, pale, and full of yawns, will go on sitting in a chair 
opposite you, as dusk falls, until her very slightest movement, 
her very slightest sound, rouses you to feelings of anger and im¬ 
patience. You may have a servant who has lived with you for 
twenty years, and to whom you are attached, and who would 
tend you well and to your satisfaction during the night, for the 
reason that he has been asleep all day and is, moreover, paid 
a salary for his services; yet your wife will not suffer him to 
wait upon you. No; everything she must do herself, with her 
weak, unaccustomed fingers (of which you follow the move¬ 
ments with suppressed irritation as those pale members do their 
best to uncork a medicine bottle, to snuff a candle, to pour out 
physic, or to touch you in a squeamish sort of way). If you are 
an impatient, hasty sort of man, and beg of her to leave the 
room, you will hear by the vexed, distressed sounds which come 
from her that she is humbly sobbing and weeping behind the 
door, and whispering foolishness of some kind to the servant. 
Finally, if you do not die, your loving wife—who has not 
slept during the whole three weeks of your illness (a fact of which 
she will constantly remind you)—will fall ill in her turn, waste 
away, suffer much, and become even more incapable of any 
useful pursuit than she was before; while by the time that you 
have regained your normal state of health she will express to 
you her self-sacrificing affection only by shedding around you 
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a kind of benignant dullness which involuntarily* communicates 
itself both to yourself and to every one else in your vicinity. 

The third kind of love—practical love—consists of a yearning 
to satisfy every need, every desire, every caprice, nay, every 
vice, of the being beloved. People who love thus always 
love their life long, since, the more they love, the more they 
get to know the object beloved, and the easier they find 
the task of loving it that is to say, of satisfying its desires. 
Their love seldom finds expression in words, but if it does so, 
it expresses itself neither with assurance nor beauty, but rather 
in a shamefaced, awkward manner, since people of this kind 
invariably have misgivings that they are loving unworthily. 
People of this kind love even the faults of their adored one, for 
the reason that those faults afford them the power of con¬ 
stantly satisfying new desires. They look for their affection 
to be returned, and even deceive themselves into believing that 
it is returned, and are happy accordingly: yet in the reverse 
case they will still continue to desire happiness for their beloved 
one, and try by every means in their j>ower~-whether moral 
or material, great or small—to provide it. 

Such practical love it was—love for her nephew, for her niece, 
for her sister, for Lubov Sergievna, and even for myself, because 
I loved Dimitri—that shone in the eyes, as well as in the every 
word and movement, of Sophia Ivanovna. 

Only long afterwards did I learn to value her at her true 
worth. Yet even now the question occurred to me: “ What 
has made Dimitri—who throughout has tried to understand 
love differently to other young fellows, and has always had 
before his eyes the gentle, loving Sophia Ivanovna—suddenly 
fall so deeply in love with the incomprehensible Lubov 
Sergievna, and declare that in his aunt he can only find good 
qualities ? Verily it is a true saying that 1 a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country. 1 One of two things: either every 
man has in him more of bad than of good, or every man is 
more receptive to bad than to good. Lulx>v Sergievna he has 
not known for long, whereas his aunt’s love he has known 
since the day of his birth.’* 
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XXV 

I BECOME BETTER ACQUAINTED WITH THE NECHLUDOFFS 

When I returned to the verandah, I found that they were not 
talking of me at all, as I had anticipated. On the contrary, 
Varenika had laid aside the book, and was engaged in a heated 
dispute with Dimitri, who, for his part, was walking up and 
down the verandah, and frowningly adjusting his neck in his 
collar as he did so. The subject of the quarrel seemed to be 
Ivan Yakovlevitch and superstition, but it was too animated 
a difference for its underlying cause not to be something 
which concerned the family much more nearly. Although the 
Princess and Lubov Sergievna were sitting by in silence, they 
were following every word, and evidently tempted at times to 
take part in the dispute; yet always, just when they were 
about to speak, they checked themselves, and left the field clear 
for the two principles, Dimitri and Varenika. On my entry, the 
latter glanced at me with such an indifferent air that I could 
see she was wholly absorbed in the quarrel and did not 
care whether she spoke in my presence or not. The Princess 
too looked the same, and was clearly on Varenika’s side, while 
Dimitri began, if anything, to raise his voice still more when I 
appeared, and Lubov Sergievna, for her part, observed to no 
one in particular: “ Old people are quite right when they say, 

* Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait.’ ” 

Nevertheless this quotation did not check the dispute, though 
it somehow gave me the impression that the side represented 
by the speaker and her friend was in the wrong. Although it 
was a little awkward for me to be present at a petty family 
difference, the fact that the true relations of the family revealed 
themselves during its progress, and that my presence did 
nothing to hinder that revelation, afforded me considerable 
gratification. 

How often it happens that for years one sees a family cover 
themselves over with a conventional cloak of decorum, and pre¬ 
serve the real relations of its members a secret from every eye I 
How often, too, have I remarked that, the more impenetrable 
(and therefore the more decorous) is the cloak, the harsher are 
the relations which it conceals! Yet, once let some unexpected 
question—often a most trivial one (the colour of a woman’s hair, 
a visit, a man’s horses, and so forth)—arise in that family circle, 
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and without any visible cause there will also arise an ever¬ 
growing difference, until in time the cloak of decorum becomes 
unequal to confining the quarrel within due bounds, and, to the 
dismay of the disputants and the astonishment of the auditors, 
the real and ill-adjusted relations of the family are laid bare, 
and the cloak, now useless for concealment, is bandied from 
hand to hand among the contending factions until it serves only 
to remind one of the years during which it successfully deceived 
one's perceptions. Sometimes to strike one’s head violently 
against a ceiling hurts one less than just to graze some 
spot which has been hurt and bruised before: and in almost 
every family there exists some such raw and tender spot. I n 
the Nechludoff family that spot was Dimitri's extraordinary 
affection for Lubov Sergievna, which aroused in the mother and 
sister, if not a jealous feeling, at all events a sense of hurt family 
pride. This was the grave significance which underlay, for all 
those present, the seeming dispute about Ivan Yakovlevitch 
and superstition. 

“ In anything that other people deride and despise you invari¬ 
ably profess to see something extraordinarily goodl " Varenika 
was saying in her clear voice, as she articulated each syllable 
with careful precision. 

“Indeed?" retorted Dimitri with an impatient toss of his 
head. “ Now, in the first place, only a most unthinking person 
could ever speak of despising such a remarkable man as Ivan 
Yakovlevitch, while, in the second place, it is you who invariably 
profess to see nothing good in what confronts you." 

Meanwhile Sophia Ivanovna kept looking anxiously at us 
as she turned first to her nephew, and then to her niece, and 
then to myself. Twice she opened her mouth as though to say 
what was in her mind and drew a deep sigh. 

“ Varia, please go on reading," she said at length, at the same 
time handing her niece the book, and patting her hand 
kindly. “ I wish to know whether he ever found her again " 
(as a matter of fact, the novel in question contained not a word 
about any one finding any one else). “ And, Mitia dear," she 
added to her nephew, despite the glum looks which he was 
throwing at her for having interrupted the logical thread of his 
deductions, “ you had better let me poultice your check, or your 
teeth will begin to ache again." 

After that the reading was resumed. Yet the quarrel had 
in no way dispelled the calm atmosphere of family and 
intellectual harmony which enveloped this circle of ladies. 
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Clearly deriving its inspiration and character from the Princess 
Maria Ivanovna, it was a circle which, for me, had a wholly 
novel and attractive character of logicalness mingled with 
simplicity and refinement. That character I could discern in 
the daintiness, good taste, and solidity of everything about me, 
whether the handbell, the binding of the book, the settee, or 
the table. Likewise I divined it in the upright, well-corseted pose 
of the Princess, in her pendant curls of grey hair, in the manner in 
which she had, at our first introduction,called me plain “Nicolas” 
and “ he,” in the occupations of the ladies (the reading and 
the sewing of garments), and in the unusual whiteness of their 
hands. Those hands, en passant , showed a family feature 
common to all—namely, the feature that the flesh of the palm 
on the outer side was rosy in colour, and divided by a 
sharp, straight line from the pure whiteness of the upper por¬ 
tion of the hand. Still more was the character of this feminine 
circle expressed in the manner in which the three ladies 
spoke Russian and French—spoke them, that is to say, with 
perfect articulation of syllables and pedantic accuracy of 
substantives and prepositions. All this, and more especially 
the fact that the ladies treated me as simply and as seriously 
as a real grown-up™—telling me their opinions, and listening to 
my own (a thing to which I was so little accustomed that, for 
all my glittering buttons and blue facings, I was in constant 
fear of being told: “Surely you do not think that we are 
talking seriously to you? Go away and learn something”) 
—all this, I say, caused me to feel an entire absence of restraint 
in this society. I ventured at times to rise, to move about, 
and to talk boldly to each of the ladies except Varenika 
(whom I always felt it was unbecoming, or even forbidden, for 
me to address unless she first spoke to me). 

As I listened to her clear, pleasant voice reading aloud, I 
kept glancing from her to the path of the flower-garden, where 
the rain-spots were making small dark circles in the sand, and 
thence to the lime-trees, upon the leaves of which the rain was 
pattering down in large detached drops shed from the pale, 
shimmering edge of the livid blue cloud which hung suspended 
over us. Then I would glance at her again, and then at the 
last purple rays of the setting sun where they were throwing 
the dense clusters of old, rain-washed birches into brilliant 
relief. Yet again my eyes would return to Varenika, and, 
each time that they did so, it struck me afresh that she was 
not nearly so plain as at first I had thought her. 
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“ How I wish that I wasn’t in love already! ” I reflected, 

“ or that Sonetchka was Varenika! How nice it would be if 
suddenly I could become a member of this family, and have the 
three ladies for my mother, aunt, and wife respectively! ” All 
the time that these thoughts kept passing through my head I 
kept attentively regarding Varenika as she read, until somehow 
I felt as though I were magnetising her, and that presently she 1 
must look at me. Sure enough, at length she raised her head, 
threw me a glance, and, meeting my eyes, turned away. 

“ The rain does not seem to stop,” she remarked. 

Suddenly a new feeling came over me. I began to feel as 
though everything now happening to me was a repetition of 
some similar occurrence before—as though on some previous 
occasion a shower of rain had begun to fall, and the sun had 
set behind birch-trees, and I had been looking at her, and 
she had been reading aloud, and I had magnetised her, and she 
had looked up at me. Yes, all this I seemed to recall as though 
it had happened once before. 

“ Surely she is not —she ? ” 1 was my thought. “ Surely it 
is not beginning? ” However, I soon decided that Varenika 
was not the “ she ” referred to, and that “ it ” was not “ begin¬ 
ning.” “ In the first place,” I said to myself, “ Varenika is 
not at all beautiful. She is just an ordinary girl whose acquaint¬ 
ance I have made in the ordinary way, whereas the she whom 
I shall meet somewhere and some day and in some not ordinary 
way wilj be anything but ordinary. This family pleases me so 
much only because hitherto I have never seen anybody. Such 
things will always be happening in the future, and I shall see 
many more such families during my life.” 


XXVI 

I SHOW OFF 

At tea time the reading came to an end, and the ladies began 
to talk among themselves of persons and things unknown to 
me. This I conceived them to be doing on purpose to make 
me conscious (for all their kind demeanour) of the difference 
which years and position in the world had set between them 
and myself. In general discussions, however, in which I could 
take part I sought to atone for my late silence by exhibiting 
1 See Chapter III. 
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that extraordinary cleverness and originality to which I felt 
compelled by my University uniform. For instance, when the 
conversation turned upon country houses, I said that Prince 
Ivan Ivanovitch had a villa near Moscow which people came to 
see even from London and Paris, and that it contained balus- 
trading which had cost 380,000 roubles. Likewise I remarked 
that the Prince was a very near relation of mine, and that, 
when lunching with him the same day, he had invited me to 
go and spend the entire summer with him at that villa, but 
that I had declined, since I knew the villa well, and had stayed 
in it more than once, and that all those balustradings and 
bridges did not interest me, since I could not bear ornamental 
work, especially in the country, where I liked everything to be 
wholly countrified. After delivering myself of this extra¬ 
ordinary and complicated romance, I grew confused, and 
blushed so much that every one must have seen that I was lying. 
Both Varenika, who was handing me a cup of tea, and Sophia 
Ivanovna, who had been gazing at me throughout, turned their 
heads away, and began to talk of something else with an expres¬ 
sion which I afterwards learnt that good-natured people assume 
when a very young man has told them a manifest string of 
lies—an expression which says, “ Yes, we know he is lying, 
and why he is doing it, the poor young fellow 1 ” 

What I had said about Prince Ivan Ivanovitch having a 
country villa I had related simply because I could find no other 
pretext for mentioning both my relationship to the Prince and 
the fact that I had been to luncheon with him that day; yet 
why I had said all I had about the balustrading costing 
380,000 roubles, and about my having several times visited 
the Prince at that villa (I had never once been there—more 
especially since the Prince possessed no residences save in Moscow 
and Naples, as the Nechludoffs very well knew), I could not 
possibly tell you. Neither in childhood nor in adolescence nor 
in riper years did I ever remark in myself the vice of falsehood— 
on the contrary, I was, if anything, too outspoken and truthful; 
yet during this first stage of my manhood I often found myself 
seized with a strange and unreasonable tendency to lie in the 
most desperate fashion. I say advisedly “ in the most desperate 
fashion,” for the reason that I lied in matters in which it was the 
easiest thing in the world to detect me. On the whole I think 
that a vain-glorious desire to appear different from what I was, 
combined with an impossible hope that the lie would never 
be found out, was the chief cause of this extraordinary impulse. 

I 59 * 
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After tea, since the rain had stopped and the after-glow of 
sunset was calm and clear, the Princess proposed that we should 
go and stroll in the lower garden, and admire her favourite spots 
there. Following my rule to be always original, and conceiving 
that clever people like myself and the Princess must surely be 
above the banalities of politeness, I replied that I could not 
bear a walk with no object in view, and that, if I did walk, I 
liked to walk alone. I had no idea that this speech was simply 
rude; all I thought was that, even as nothing could be more 
futile than empty compliments, so nothing could be more 
pleasing and original than a little frank brusquerie . However, 
though much pleased with my answer, I set out with the rest 
of the company. 

The Princess's favourite spot of all was at the very bottom 
of the lower garden, where a little bridge spanned a narrow 
piece of swamp. The view there was very restricted, yet very 
intimate and pleasing. We are so accustomed to confound art 
with nature that, often enough, phenomena of nature which are 
never to be met with in pictures seem to us unreal, and give us the 
impression that nature is unnatural,or vice versa; whereas pheno¬ 
mena of nature which occur with too much frequency in pictures 
seem to us hackneyed, and views which are to be met with 
in real life, but which appear to us too penetrated with a 
single idea or a single sentiment, seem to us arabesques. The 
view from the Princess's favourite spot was as follows. On 
the further side of a small lake, over-grown with weeds round 
its edges, rose a steep ascent covered with bushes and with huge 
old trees of many shades of green, while, overhanging the lake at 
the foot of the ascent, stood an ancient birch tree which, though 
partly supported by stout roots implanted in the marshy bank 
of the lake, rested its crown upon a tall, straight poplar, - 
and dangled its curved branches over the smooth surface of 
the pond—both branches and the surrounding greenery being 
reflected therein as in a mirror. 

“ How lovely 1" said the Princess with a nod of her head, and 
addressing no one in particular. 

“Yes, marvellous 1" I replied in my desire to show that I 
had an opinion of my own on every subject. “ Yet somehow it 
all looks to me so terribly like a scheme of decoration." 

The Princess went on gazing at the scene as though she had 
not heard me, and turning to her sister and Lubov Sergievna 
at intervals, in order to point out to them its details— 
especially a curved, pendent bough, with its reflection in 
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the water, which particularly pleased her. Sophia Ivanovna 
observed to me that it was all very beautiful, and that she and 
her sister would sometimes spend hours together at this spot; 
yet it was clear that her remarks were meant merely to please 
the Princess. I have noticed that people who are gifted with 
the faculty of loving are seldom receptive to the beauties of 
nature. Lubov Sergievna also *seemed enraptured, and asked 
(among other things), “How does that birch tree manage 
to support itself? Has it stood there long? ” Yet the 
next moment she became absorbed in contemplation of her 
little dog Susetka, which, with its stumpy paws pattering to and 
fro upon the bridge in a mincing fashion, seemed to say by the 
expression of its face that this was the first time it had ever 
found itself out of doors. As for Dimitri, he fell to discoursing 
very logically to his mother on the subject of how no view can 
be beautiful of which the horizon is limited. Varenika alone 
said nothing. Glancing at her, I saw that she was leaning over 
the parapet of the bridge, her profile turned towards me, and 
gazing straight in front of her. Something seemed to be inter¬ 
esting her deeply, or even affecting her, since it was clear that 
she was oblivious to her surroundings, and thinking neither of 
herself nor of the fact that any one might be regarding her. In 
the expression of her large eyes there was nothing but wrapt 
attention and quiet, concentrated thought, while her whole 
attitude seemed so unconstrained and, for all her shortness, so 
dignified that once more some recollection or another touched 
me, and once more I asked myself, “Is ii , then, beginning?” 
Yet again I assured myself that I was already in love with 
Sonetchka, and that Varenika was only an ordinary girl, the 
sister of my friend. Though she pleased me at that moment, 
I somehow felt a vague desire to show her, by word or deed, 
some small unfriendliness. 

“ I tell you what, Dimitri,” I said to my friend as I moved 
nearer to Varenika, so that she might overhear what I was 
going to say, “ it seems to me that, even if there had been no 
mosquitos here, there would have been nothing to commend 
this spot; whereas ”—and here I slapped my cheek, and in 
very truth annihilated one of those insects—“ it is simply 
awful.” 

“ Then you do not care for nature ? ” said Varenika without 
turning her head. 

“ I think it a foolish, futile pursuit,” I replied, well satisfied 
that I had said something to annoy her, as well as something 
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original. Varenika only raised her eyebrows a little, with an 
expression of pity, and went on gazing in front of her as calmly 
as before. 

I felt vexed with her. Yet, for all that, the rusty, paint- 
blistered parapet on which she was leaning, the way in which 
the dark waters of the pond reflected the drooping branch of 
the overhanging birch tree (it almost seemed to me as though 
branch and its reflection met), the rising odour of the swamp, 
the feeling of crushed mosquito on my cheek, and her absorbed 
look and statuesque pose,—many times afterwards did these 
things recur with unexpected vividness to my recollection. 


XXVII 

DIMITRI 

When we returned to the house from our stroll, Varenika 

declined to sing as she usually did in the evenings, and I was 
conceited enough to attribute this to my doing, in the belief 
that its reason lay in what I had said on the bridge. The 
Ncchludcffs never had supper, and went to bed early, while 
to-night, since Dimitri had the toothache (as Sophia Ivanovna 
had foretold), he departed with me to his room even earlier 
than usual. Feeling that I had done all that was required 
of me by my blue collar and gilt buttons, and that every one 
was very pleased with me, I was In a gratified, complacent, 
mood, while Dimitri, on the other hand, was rendered by his 
quarrel with his sister and the toothache both taciturn and 
gloomy. He sat down at the table, got out a couple of note- 
)ooks—a diary and the copy-book in which it was his custom 
jvery evening to inscribe the tasks performed by or awaiting 
him—and, continually frowning and touching his cheek with 
his hand, continued writing for a while. 

“ Oh, do leave me alone ! ” he cried to the maid whom Sophia 
Ivanovna sent to ask him whether his teeth were still hurting 
him, and whether he would not like to have a poultice made. 
Then, saying that my bed would soon be ready for me, and that 
he would be back presently, he departed to Dubov Sergievna’s 
room. 

“ What a pity that Varenika is not good-looking and, in 
general, Sonetchkal ” I reflected when I found myself alone. 
“How nice it would be if, after I have left the University,I 
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could go to her and offer her my hand! I would say to her, 
‘ Princess, though no longer young, and therefore unable to 
love passionately, I will cherish you as a dear sister. And you/ 
I would continue to her mother, ‘ I greatly respect; and you, 
Sophia Ivanovna, I value highly. Therefore say to me, Varenika 
(since I ask you to be my wife), just the simple and direct word 
Yes. 9 And she would give me her hand, and I should press it, 
and say, ‘ Mine is a love which depends not upon words, but 
upon deeds.’ And suppose,” next came into my head, “ that 
Dimitri should suddenly fall in love with Lubotshka (as Lu- 
botshka has already done with him), and should desire to marry 
her? Then either one or the other of us would have to resign 
all thought of marriage. Well, it would be splendid, for in that 
case I should act thus. As soon as I had noticed how things 
were, I should make no remark, but go to Dimitri and say, ‘ It 
is no use, my friend, for you and I to conceal our feelings from 
one another. You know that my love for your sister will 
terminate only with my life. Yet I know all; and though you 
have deprived me of all hope, and have rendered me an unhappy 
man, so that Nicolas Irtenieff will have to bewail his misery for 
the rest of his existence, yet do you take my sister/ and I should 
lay his hand in Lubotshka’s. Then he would say to me, ‘ No, 
not for all the world 1 ’ and I should reply, ‘ Prince Nechludoff, 
it is in vain for you to attempt to outdo me in nobility. 
Not in the whole world does there exist a more magnanimous 
being than Nicolas Irtenieff.’ Then I should salute him and 
depart. In tears Dimitri and Lubotshka would pursue me, and 
entreat me to accept their sacrifice, and I should consent to 
do so, and, perhaps, be happy ever afterwards—if only I were 
in love with Varenika.” These fancies tickled my imagination 
so pleasantly that I felt as though I should like to communicate 
them to my friend; yet, despite our mutual'vow of frankness, 
I also felt as though I had not the physical energy to do so. 

Dimitri returned from Lubov Sergievna’s room with some 
toothache capsules which she had given him, yet in even greater 
pain, and therefore in even greater depression, than before. 
Evidently no bedroom had yet been prepared for me, for pre¬ 
sently the boy who acted as Dimitri’s valet arrived to ask him 
where I was to sleep. 

“ Oh, go to the devil!” cried Dimitri, stamping his foot. 
“ Vasika, Vasika, Vasika! ” he went on, the instant that the 
boy had left the room, with a gradual raising of his voice at 
each repetition. “ Vasika, lay me out a bed on the floor.” 
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“ No, let me sleep on the floor/ 5 1 objected, 

“ Well, it is all one. Lie anywhere you like/ 5 continued 
Dimitri in the same angry tone. “ Vasika, why don’t you go 
and do what I tell you? 55 

Evidently Vasika did not understand what was demanded of 
him, for he remained where he was. 

“ What is the matter with you? Go and lay the bed, Vasika, 
I tell you! 55 shouted Dimitri, suddenly bursting into a sort of 
frenzy; yet Vasika still did not understand, but, blushing hotly, 
stood motionless. 

“So you are determined to drive me mad, arc you? 55 —and, 
leaping from his chair and rushing upon the boy, Dimitri struck 
him on the head with the whole weight of his fist, until the 
boy rushed headlong from the room. Halting in the doorway, 
Dimitri glanced at me, and the expression of fury and pain 
which had sat for a moment on his countenance suddenly gave 
place to such a boyish, kindly, affectionate, yet ashamed, expres¬ 
sion that I felt sorry for him, and reconsidered my intention of 
leaving him to himself. He said nothing, but for a long time 
paced the room in silence, occasionally glancing at me with the 
same deprecatory expression as before. ^ Then he took his note¬ 
book from the table, wrote something in it, took off his jacket 
and folded it carefully, and, stepping into the comer where the 
ikon hung, knelt down and began to say his prayers, with his 
large white hands folded upon his breast. So long did he pray 
that Vasika had time to bring a mattress and spread it, under 
my whispered directions, on the floor. Indeed, 1 had undressed 
and laid myself down upon the mattress before Dimitri had 
finished. As I contemplated his slightly rounded back and the 
soles of his feet (which somehow seemed to stick out in my 
direction in a sort of repentant fashion whenever he made his 
obeisances), I felt that I liked him more than ever, and debated 
within myself whether or not I should tell him all I had been 
fancying concerning our respective sisters. When he had 
finished his prayers, he lay down upon the bed near me, and, 
propping himself upon his elbow, looked at me in silence, with 
a kindly, yet abashed, expression. Evidently he found it 
difficult to do this, yet meant thus to punish himself. Then 
I smiled and returned his gaze, and he smiled back at me. 

“ Why do you not tell me that my conduct has been abomin¬ 
able? 55 he said. “ You have been thinking so, have you 
not? 55 

“ Yes/ 5 I replied; and although it was something quite 
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different which had been in my mind, it now seemed to me that 
that was what I had been thinking. “Yes, it was not right of 
you, nor should I have expected it of you.” It pleased me 
particularly at that moment to call him by the familiar second 
person singular. 1 “ But how are your teeth now? ” I added. 

“ Oh, much better. Nicolinka, my friend,” he went on, and 
so feelingly that it sounded as though tears were standing in his 
eyes, “ I know and feel that I am bad, but God sees how I try 
to be better, and how I entreat Him to make me so. Yet what 
am I to do with such an unfortunate, horrible nature as mine? 
What am I to do with it? I try to keep myself in hand and to 
rule myself, but suddenly it becomes impossible for me to do 
so—at all events, impossible for me to do so unaided. I need 
the help and support of some one. Now, there is Lubov Ser- 
gievna; she understands me, and could help me in this, and I 
know by my notebook that I have greatly improved in this 
respect during the past year. Ah, my dear Nicolinka ”—he 
spoke with the most unusual and unwonted tenderness, and 
in a tone which had grown calmer now that he had made his 
confession—“ how much the influence of a woman like Lubov 
could do for me! Think how good it would be for me if I could 
have a friend like her to live with when I have become inde¬ 
pendent! With her I should be another man.” 

And upon that Dimitri began to unfold to me his plans for 
marriage, for a life in the country, and for continual self-disci¬ 
pline. 

“ Yes, I will live in the country,” he said, “ and you shall 
come to see me when you have married Sonetchka. Our 
children shall play together. All this may seem to you stupid 
and ridiculous, yet it may very well come to pass.” 

“Yes, it very well may,” I replied with a smile, yet thinking 
how much nicer it would be if I married his sister. 

“ I tell you what,” he went on presently; “ you only imagine 
yourself to be in love with Sonetchka, whereas I can see that 
it is all rubbish, and that you do not really know what love 
means.” 

I did not protest, for, in truth, I almost agreed with him, and 
for a while we lay without speaking. 

“ Probably you have noticed that I have been in my old bad 
humour to-day, and have had a nasty quarrel with Varia? ” he 
resumed. “ I felt bad about it afterwards—more particularly 
since it occurred in your presence. Although she thinks 
1 Sec footnote to Chapter XVI. 
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wrongly on some subjects, she is a splendid girl and very good, 
as you will soon recognise.” 

His quick transition from mention of my love affairs to praise 
of his sister pleased me extremely, and made me blush, but I 
nevertheless said nothing more about his sister, and we went 
on talking of other things. 

Thus we chattered until the cocks had crowed twice. In 
fact, the pale dawn was already looking in at the window 
when at last Dimitri lay down upon his bed and put out the 
candle. 

“ Well, now for sleep,” he said. 

“Yes,” I replied, “but--” 

“But what?” 

“Now nice it is to be alive in the daylight! ” 

“ Yes, it is a splendid thing I ” he replied in a voice which, 
even in the darkness, enabled me to see the expression of his 
cheerful, kindly eyes and boyish smile. 


XXVIII I 

IN THE COUNTRY ! 

Next day Woloda and myself departed in a post-chaise for the ; 
country. Turning over various Moscow recollections in my 
head as we drove along, I suddenly recalled Sonetchka Valakhin 
—though not until evening, and when we had already covered j 

five stages of the road. “ It is a strange thing,” I thought, ' 

“that I should be in love, and yet have forgotten all about 
it. I must start and think about her,” and straightway I 
proceeded to do so, but only in the way that one thinks when 
travelling — that is to say, disconnectedly, though vividly. 
Thus I brought myself to such a condition that, for the first 
two days after our arrival home, I somehow considered it 
incumbent upon me always to appear sad and moody in 
the presence of the household, and especially before Katcnka, 
whom I looked upon as a great connoisseur in matters of this 
kind, and to whom I threw out a hint of the condition in 
which my heart was situated. Yet, for ail my attempts at 
dissimulation and assiduous adoption of such signs of love¬ 
sickness as I had occasionally observed in other people, I only 
succeeded for two days (and that at intervals, and mostly 
towards evening) in reminding myself of the fact that I was 
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in love, and finally, when I had settled down into the new rut 
of country life and pursuits, I forgot about my affection for 
Sonetchka altogether. 

We arrived at Petrovskoe in the night time, and I was then 
so soundly asleep that I saw nothing of the house as we ap¬ 
proached it, nor yet of the avenue of birch trees, nor yet of the 
household—all of whom had long ago betaken themselves to 
bed and to slumber. Only old hunchbacked Foka—bare-footed, 
clad in some sort of a woman’s wadded nightdress, and carrying 
a candlestick—opened the door to us. As soon as he saw who 
we were, he trembled all over with joy, kissed us on the shoulders, 
hurriedly put on his felt slippers, and started to dress himself 
properly. I passed in a semi-waking condition through the 
porch and up the steps, but in the hall the lock of the door, the 
bars and bolts, the crooked boards of the flooring, the chest, 
the ancient candelabrum (splashed all over with grease as of 
old), the shadows thrown by the crooked, chill, recently-lighted 
stump of candle, the perennially dusty, unopened window be¬ 
hind which I remembered sorrel to have grown—all was so 
familiar, so full of memories, so intimate of aspect, so, as it 
were, knit together by a single idea, that I suddenly became 
conscious of a tenderness for this quiet old house. Involun¬ 
tarily I asked myself, “ How have we, the house and I, managed 
to remain apart so long? ” and, hurrying from spot to spot, ran 
to see if all the other rooms were still the same. Yes, every¬ 
thing was unchanged, except that everything had become 
smaller and lower, and I myself taller, heavier, and more filled 
out. Yet, even as I was, the old house received me back into 
its arms, and aroused in me with every board, every window, 
every step of the stairs, and every sound the shadows of forms, 
feelings, and events of the happy but irrevocable past. When 
we entered our old night nursery all my childish fears lurked once 
more in the darkness of the comers and doorway. When we 
passed into the drawing-room I could feel the old calm motherly 
love diffusing itself from every object in the apartment. In the 
breakfast-room the noisy, careless merriment of childhood 
seemed merely to be waiting to wake to life again. In the 
divannaia (whither Foka first conducted us, and where he had 
prepared our beds) everything—mirror, screen, old wooden 
ikon, the lumps on the walls covered with white paper-seemed 
to speak of suffering and of death and of what would never 
come back to us again. 

We got into bed, and Foka, bidding us good-night, retired. 

*159* 
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“ It was in this room that Mamma died, was it not? ” said 
Woloda. 

I made no reply, but pretended to be asleep. If I had said 
anything I should have burst into tears. On awaking next 
morning, I beheld Papa sitting on Woloda's bed in his dressing- 
gown and slippers and smoking a cigar. Leaping up with a 
merry hoist of the shoulders, he came over to me, slapped me ' 
on the back with his great hand, and presented me his cheek 
to press my lips to. 

“ Well done, diplomat / ” he said in his most kindly jesting 
tone as he looked at me with his small bright eyes. “Woloda 
tells me you have passed the examinations well for a youngster, 
and that is a splendid thing. Unless you start and play the 
fool, I shall have another fine little fellow in you. Thanks, 
my dear boy, Well, we will have a grand time of it here 
now, and in the winter, perhaps, we shall move to St. Peters¬ 
burg. I only wish the hunting was not over yet, or I could 
have given you some amusement in that way. Can you 
shoot, Woldemar? However, whether there is any game or not, 

I will take you out some day. Next winter, if God pleases, 
we will move to St. Petersburg, and you shall meet people, and 
make friends, for you are now my two young grown-ups. I 
have been telling Woldemar that you are just starting on your 
careers, whereas my day is ended. You are old enough now to 
walk by yourselves, but, whenever you wish to confide in me, 
pray do so, for I am no longer your nurse, but your friend. At 
least, I will be your friend and comrade and adviser as much as 
I can: and more than that t cannot do. How does that fall in 
with your philosophy, eh, Koko? Well or ill, eh? ” 

Of course I said that it fell in with it entirely, and, indeed,I 
really thought so. That morning Papa had a particularly win¬ 
ning, bright, and happy expression on his face, and these new 
relations between us, as of equals and comrades, made me love 
him all the more. j 

“Now, tell me,” he went on, “did you call upon all our 
kinsfolk and the I wins? Did you see the old man, and what 
did he say to you? And did you go to Prince Ivan’s? ” 

We continued talking so longj that, before we were fully 
dressed, the sun had left the window of the divannaia, and 
Jakoff (the same old man who of yore had twirled his fingers 
behind his back and always repeated his words) had entered 
the room and reported to Papa that the carriage was ready. 

“ Where are you going to? ” I asked Papa. 
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“ Oh, I had forgotten all about it!” he replied, with a cough 
and the usual hoisting of his shoulder. “ I promised to go 
and call upon Epifanova to-day. You remember Epifanova— 
* la belle Flamande ’—don’t you, who used to come and see 
your Mamma? They are nice people.” And with a self- 
conscious shrug of his shoulders (so it appeared to me) Papa 
; left the room. 

| During our conversation Lubotshka had more than once 
come to the door and asked, “ Can I come in? ” but Papa had 
always shouted to her that she could not do so, since we were 
not dressed yet. 

“ What rubbish! ” she replied. “ Why, I have seen you in 
your dressing-gown.” 

“Never mind; you cannot see your brothers without their 
inexpressibles,” rejoined Papa. “If they each of them just go 
to the door, let that be enough for you. Now go. Even for 
them to speak to you in such a neglige costume is unbecoming.” 

“ How unbearable you are! ” was Lubotshka’s parting retort. 
“ Well, at least hurry up and come down to the drawing-room, 
for Mimi wants to see them.” 

As soon as Papa had left the room, I hastened to array myself 
in my student’s uniform, and to repair to the drawing-room. 
Woloda, on the other hand, was in no hurry, but remained 
sitting on his bed and talking to Jakoff about the best places 
to find plover and snipe. As I have said, there was nothing in 
the world he so much feared as to be suspected of any affection 
for his father, brother, and sister; so that, to escape any expres¬ 
sion of that feeling, he often fell into the other extreme, and 
affected a coldness which shocked people who did not compre¬ 
hend its cause. In the hall I collided with Papa, who was 
hurrying towards the carriage with short, rapid steps. He had 
a new and fashionable Moscow greatcoat on, and smelt of 
scent. On seeing me, he gave a cheerful nod, as much as to 
say, “ Do you remark my splendour? ” and once again I was 
struck with the happy expression of face which I had noted 
earlier in the morning. 

: The drawing-room looked the same lofty, bright room as of 

■ yore, with its brown English piano, and its large open windows 
looking on to the green trees and yellowish-red paths of the 
garden. After kissing Mimi and Lubotshka, I was approaching 
Katenka for the same purpose when it suddenly struck me that 
it might be improper for me to salute her in that fashion. 
Accordingly I halted, silent and blushing. . Katenka, for her 
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part, was quite at her ease as she held out a white hand to me 
and congratulated me on my passing into the University. The 
same thing took place when Woloda entered the drawing-room 
and met Katenka. Indeed, it was something of a problem how, 
after being brought up together and seeing one another daily, 
we ought now, after this first separation, to meet again, 
Katenka had grown better-looking than any of us, yet 
Woloda seemed not at all confused as, with a slight bow to her, 
he crossed over to Lubotshka, made a jesting remark to her, 
and then departed somewhere on some solitary expedition. 

XXIX 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE GIRLS AND OURSELVES 

Of the girls Woloda took the strange view that, although he 
wished that they should have enough to eat, should sleep well, 
be well dressed, and avoid making such mistakes in French as 
would shame him before strangers, he would never admit that 
they could think or feel like human beings^ still less that they 
could converse with him sensibly about anything. Whenever they 
addressed to him a serious question (a thing, by the way, which 
he always tried to avoid), such as asking his opinion on a novel 
or inquiring about his doings at the University, he invariably 
pulled a grimace, and either turned away without speaking or 
answered with some nonsensical French phrase—“ Comme e’est 
tr&s jolie! ” or the like. Or again, feigning to look serious and 
stolidly wise, he would say something absolutely meaningless 
and bearing no relation whatever to the question asked him, or 
else suddenly exclaim, with a look of pretended unconsciousness, 
the word bulku or foyechali or kapustu, 1 or something of the 
kind; and when, afterwards, I happened to repeat these words 
to him as having been told me by Lubotshka or Katenka, he 
would always remark: 

“ Hm! So you actually care about talking to them? I can 
see you are a duffer still ”—and one needed to see and hear him 
to appreciate the profound, immutable contempt which echoed 
in this remark. He had been grown-up now two years, and 
was in love with every good-looking woman that he met; yet, 
despite the fact that he came in daily contact with Katenka 
(who during those two years had been wearing long dresses, and 

1 Respectively, " roll of butter/’ “away,” and ** cabbage.” 
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was growing prettier every day), the possibility of his falling in 
love with her never seemed to enter his head. Whether this 
proceeded from the fact that the prosaic recollections of child¬ 
hood were still too fresh in his memory, or whether from the 
aversion which very young people feel for everything domestic, 
or whether from the common human weakness which, at a first 
encounter with anything fair and pretty, leads a man to say to 
himself, “ Ah! I shall meet much more of the same kind during 
my life,” but at all events Woloda had never yet looked upon 
Katenka with a man’s eyes. 

All that summer Woloda appeared to find things very weari¬ 
some—a fact which arose out of that contempt for us all which, 
as I have said, he made no effort to conceal. His expression of 
face seemed to be constantly saying, “ Phew! how it bores me 
to have no one to speak to! ” The first thing in the morning 
he would go out shooting, or sit reading a book in his room, 
and not dress until luncheon time. Indeed, if Papa was not at 
home, he would take his book into that meal, and go on reading 
it without addressing so much as a single word to any one of 
us, who felt, somehow, guilty in his presence. In the evening, 
too, he would stretch himself on a settee in the drawing-room, 
and either go to sleep, propped on his elbow, or tell us 
farcical stories—sometimes stories so improper as to make Mimi 
grow angry and blush, and ourselves die with laughter. At 
other times he would not condescend to address a single serious 
word to any member of the family except Papa or (occasion¬ 
ally) myself. Involuntarily I offended against his view of girls, 
seeing that I was not so afraid of seeming affectionate as he, 
and, moreover, had not such a profound and confirmed con¬ 
tempt for young women. Yet several times that summer, when 
driven by lack of amusement to try and engage Lubotshka and 
Katenka in conversation, I always encountered in them such 
an absence of any capacity for logical thinking, and such an 
ignorance of the simplest, most ordinary matters (as, for 
instance, the nature of money, the subjects studied at univer¬ 
sities, the effect of war, and so forth), as well as such indifference 
to my explanations of such matters, that these attempts of 
mine only ended in confirming my unfavourable opinion of 
feminine ability. 

I remember one evening when Lubotshka kept repeating some 
unbearably tedious passage on the piano about a hundred 
times in succession, while Woloda, who was dozing on a settee 
in the drawing-room, kept addressing no one in particular as 
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he muttered, “ Lord! how she murders it! What a musician! 
What a Beethoven! ” (he always pronounced the composer’s 
name with especial irony). “ Wrong again! Now—a second 
time! That’s it! ” and so on. Meanwhile Katenka and I were 
sitting by the tea-table, and somehow she began to talk about 
her favourite subject—love. I was in the right frame of mind 
to philosophise, and began by loftily defining love as the wish 
to acquire in another what one does not possess in oneself. To 
this Katenka retorted that, on the contrary, love is not love at 
all if a girl desires to marry a man for his money alone, but 
that, in her opinion, riches were a vain thing, and true love only 
the affection which can stand the test of separation (this I took 
to be a hint concerning her love for Dubkoff). At this point 
Woloda, who must have been listening all the time, raised 
himself on his elbow, and cried out some rubbish or another; 
and I felt that he was right. 

Apart from the general faculties (more or less developed in 
different persons) of intellect, sensibility, and artistic feeling, 
there also exists (more or less developed in different circles of 
society, and especially in families) a private or individual 
faculty which I may call apprehension. The essence of this 
faculty lies in sympathetic appreciation of proportion, and in 
identical understanding of things. Two individuals who possess 
this faculty and belong to the same social circle or the same 
family apprehend an expression of feeling precisely to the same 
point, namely, the point beyond which such expression becomes 
mere phrasing. Thus they apprehend precisely where com¬ 
mendation ends and irony begins, where attraction ends and 
pretence begins, in a manner which would be impossible for 
persons possessed of a different order of apprehension. Persons 
possessed of identical apprehension view objects in an identically 
ludicrous, beautiful, or repellent light; and in order to facilitate 
such identical apprehension between members of the same social 
circle or family, they usually establish a language, turns of 
speech, or terms to define such shades of apprehension as exist 
for them alone. In our particular family such apprehension 
was common to Papa, Woloda, and myself, and was developed 
to the highest pitch. Dubkoff also approximated to our coterie 
in apprehension, buc Dimitri, though infinitely more intel¬ 
lectual than Dubkoff, was grosser in this respect. With no 
one, however, did I bring this faculty to such a point as with 
Woloda, who had grown up with me under identical cohditjons* 
Papa stood a long way from us, and much that was to us as 
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clear as 4 ‘two and two make four” was to him incompre¬ 
hensible. For instance, I and Woloda managed to establish 
between ourselves the following terms, with meanings to corre¬ 
spond. Izium 1 meant a desire to boast of one’s money; 
shiskka 2 (on pronouncing which one had to join one’s fingers 
together, and to put a particular emphasis upon the two sh } s 
in the word) meant anything fresh, healthy, and comely, but 
not elegant; a substantive used in the plural meant an undue 
partiality for the object which it denoted; and so forth, and 
so forth; At the same time, the meaning depended consider¬ 
ably upon the expression of the face and the context of the 
conversation; so that, no matter what new expression one of 
us might invent to define a shade of feeling, the other could 
immediately understand it by a hint alone. The girls did not 
share this faculty of apprehension, and herein lay the chief 
cause of our moral estrangement, and of the contempt which 
we felt for them. 

It may be that they too had their “ apprehension,” but it 
so little ran with ours that, where we already perceived the 
“ phrasing,” they still saw only the feeling—our irony was for 
them truth, and so on. At that time I had not yet learnt to 
understand that they were in no way to blame for this, and 
that absence of such apprehension in no way prevented them 
from being good and clever girls. Accordingly I looked down 
upon them. Moreover, having once lit upon my precious idea of 
“ frankness,” and being bent upon applying it to the full in my¬ 
self, I thought the quiet, confiding nature of Lubotshka guilty 
of secretiveness and dissimulation simply because she saw no 
necessity for digging up and examining all her thoughts and 
instincts. For instance, the fact that she always signed the 
sign of the cross over Papa before going to bed, that she and 
Katenka invariably wept in church when attending requiem 
masses for Mamma, and that Katenka sighed and rolled her 
eyes about when playing the piano—all these things seemed to 
me sheer make-believe, and I asked myself: “ At what period 
did they learn to pretend like grown-up people, and how can 
they bring themselves to do it? ” 

1 Raisins. 


a Bump or swelling. 
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XXX 


HOW I EMPLOYED MY TIME 

Nevertheless, the fact that that summer I developed a 
passion for music caused me to become better friends with the 
ladies of our household than I had been for years. In the 
spring a young fellow came to see us, armed with a letter 
of introduction, who, as soon as ever he entered the drawing¬ 
room, fixed his eyes upon the piano, and kept gradually 
edging his chair closer to it as he talked to Mimi and Katenka. 
After discoursing awhile of the weather and the amenities of 
country life, he skilfully directed the conversation to piano- 
tuners, music, and pianos generally, and ended by saying that he 
himself played—and in truth he did sit down and perform three 
waltzes, with Mimi, Lubotshka, and Katenka grouped about the 
instrument, and watching him as he did so. He never came to 
see us again, but his playing, and his attitude when at the 
piano, and the way in which he kept shaking his long hair, 
and, most of all, the manner in which he was able to execute 
octaves with his left hand as he first of all played them rapidly 
with his thumb and little finger, and then slowly closed those 
members, and then played the octaves afresh, made a great 
impression upon me. This graceful gesture of his, together with 
his easy pose and his shaking of hair and successful winning 
of the ladies’ applause by his talent, ended by firing me to take 
up the piano. Convinced that I possessed both talent and 
a passion for music, I set myself to learn, and, in doing so, 
acted just as millions of the male—still more, of the female- 
sex have done who try to teach themselves without a skilled 
instructor, without any real turn for the art, or without the 
smallest understanding either of what the art can give or of 
what ought to be done to obtain that gift. For me music (or 
rather, piano-playing) was simply a means of winning the ladies’ 
good graces through their sensibility. With the help of Katenka 
I first learnt the notes (incidentally breaking several of them 
with my clumsy fingers), and then—that is to say, after two 
months of hard work, supplemented by ceaseless twiddling of 
my rebellious fingers on my knees after luncheon, and on the 
pillow when in bed—went on to “ pieces, n which I played (so 
Katenka assured me) with “ soul ” ( u avec dme ”), but altogether 
regardless of time. 
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My range of pieces was the usual one—waltzes, galops, 
“ romances,” “ arrangements,” etcetera; all of them of the 
class of delightful compositions of which any one with a little 
healthy taste could point out a selection among the better- 
class works contained in any volume of music and say, “ These 
are what you ought not to play, seeing that anything worse, 
less tasteful, and more silly has never yet been included in 
any collection of music,”—but which (probably for that very 
reason) are to be found on the piano of every Russian lady. 
True, we also possessed an unfortunate volume which con¬ 
tained Beethoven’s <c Sonate Path6tique ” and the C minor 
Sonata (a volume lamed for life by the ladies—more especially 
by Lubotshka, who used to discourse music from it in memory 
of Mamma), as well as certain other good pieces which her 
teacher in Moscow had given her; but among that collection 
there were likewise compositions of the teacher’s own, in the shape 
of clumsy marches and galops—and these too Lubotshka used 
to play 1 Katenka and I cared nothing for serious works, but 
preferred, above all things, “ Le Fou ” and “ The Nightingale ” 
--the latter of which Katenka would play until her fingers 
almost became invisible, and which I too was beginning to 
execute with much vigour and some continuity. I had adopted 
the gestures of the young man of whom I have spoken, and 
frequently regretted that there were no strangers present to see 
me play. Soon, however, I began to realise that Liszt and 
Kalkbrenner were beyond me, and that I should never overtake 
Katenka. Accordingly, imagining that classical music was easier 
(as well as, partly, for the sake of originality), I suddenly came 
to the conclusion that I loved abstruse German music. I began 
to go into raptures whenever Lubotshka played the “ Sonate 
Path6tique,” and although (if the truth be told) that work had 
for years driven me to the verge of distraction, I set myself to 
play Beethoven, and to talk of him as “ Beethoven.” Yet 
through all this chopping and changing and pretence (as I now 
conceive) there may have run in me a certain vein of talent, 
since music sometimes affected me even to tears, and things 
which particularly pleased me I could strum on the piano 
afterwards (in a certain fashion) without the score; so that, 
had any one taught me at that period to look upon music as an 
end, a grace, in itself, and not merely as a means for pleasing 
womenfolk with the velocity and pseudo-sentiment ot one’s 
playing, I might possibly have become a passable musician. 

The reading of French novels (of which Woloda had brought 
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a large store with him from Moscow) was another of my amuse¬ 
ments that summer. At that period Monte Crista and Taine’s 
works had just appeared, while I also revelled in stories by Su6, 
Dumas, and Paul de Kock. Even their most unnatural per¬ 
sonages and events were for me as real as actuality, and not 
only was I incapable of suspecting an author of lying, but, in 
my eyes, there existed no author at all. That is to say, the 
various personages and events of a book paraded themselves 
before me on the printed page as personages and events 
that were alive and real; and although I had never in my life 
met such characters as I there read about, I never for a second 
doubted that I should one day do so. I discovered in myself 
all the passions described in every novel, as well as a likeness 
to all the characters—heroes. and villains impartially—who 
figured therein, just as a suspicious man finds in himself the 
signs of every possible disease when reading a book on medicine. 
I took pleasure both in the cunning designs, the glowing senti¬ 
ments, the tumultuous events, and the charac tcr-drawing of 
these works. A good man was of the goodness, a bad man of 
the badness, possible only to the imagination of early youth. 
Likewise I found great pleasure in the fact that it was all written 
in French, and that I could lay to heart the fine words which 
the fine heroes spoke, and recall them for use some day when 
engaged in some noble deed. What quantities of French phrases 
I culled from those books for Kolpikoffs benefit if I should ever 
meet him again, as well as for hers, when at length I should find 
her and reveal to her my level For them both I prepared 
speeches which should overcome them as soon as spoken 1 Upon 
novels, too, I founded new ideals of the moral qualities which I 
wished to attain. First of all, T wished to be noble in all my 
deeds and conduct (I use the French word noble instead of the 
Russian word blagorodni for the reason that the former has a 
different meaning to the latter —as the Germans well understood 
when they adopted noble as nobd and differentiated it from 
ehrlich ); next, to be strenuous; and lastly, to be what 1 was 
already inclined to be, namely, comme il fauL I even tried to 
approximate my appearance and bearing to that of the heroes 
who possessed these qualities. In particular I remember how in 
one of the hundred or so novels which I read that summer there 
was a very strenuous hero with heavy eyebrows, and that I 
so greatly wished to resemble him (I felt that I did so already 
from a moral point of view) that one day, when looking at my 
eyebrows in the glass, I conceived the idea of clipping them, in 
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order to make them grow bushier. Unfortunately, after I had 
started to do so, I happened to clip one spot rather shorter than 
the rest, and so had to level down the rest to it—with the result 
that, to my horror, I beheld myself eyebrow-less, and anything 
but presentable. However, I comforted myself with the reflec¬ 
tion that my eyebrows would soon sprout again as bushy as 
my hero’s, and was only perplexed to think how I could explain 
the circumstance to the household when they next perceived my 
eyebrow-less condition. Accordingly I borrowed some gun¬ 
powder from Woloda, rubbed it on my temples, and set it alight. 
The powder did not fire properly, but I succeeded in singeing 
myself sufficiently to avert all suspicion of my pranks. And, 
indeed, afterwards, when I had forgotten all about my hero, 
my eyebrows grew again, and much thicker than they had been 
before. 


XXXI 

“ COMME IL FAUT ” 

Several times in the course of this narrative I have hinted at 
an idea corresponding to the above French heading, and now 
feel it incumbent upon me to devote a whole chapter to that 
idea, which was one of the most ruinous, lying notions which 
ever became engrafted upon my life by my upbringing and 
social milieu . 

The human race may be divided into several categories—rich 
and poor, good and bad, military and civilian, clever and stupid, 
and so forth, and so forth. Yet each man has his own favourite, 
fundamental system of division which he unconsciously uses to 
class each new person with whom he meets. At the time of 
which I am speaking, my own favourite, fundamental system 
of division in this respect was into people “ comme il faut ” and 
people “ comme il ne faut pas ”—the latter subdivided, agair 
into people merely not “ comme il faut ” and the lower orders 
People “ comme il faut ” I respected, and looked upon as worth, 
to consort with me as my equals; the second of the above 
categories I pretended merely to despise, but in reality hated, 
and nourished towards them a kind of feeling of offended per¬ 
sonality ; while the third category had no existence at all, so far as 
I was concerned, since my contempt for them was too complete. 
This “ comme il faut ’’-ness of mine lay, first and foremost, in 
proficiency in French, especially conversational French. A 
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person who spoke that language badly at once aroused in me a 
feeling of dislike. “ Why do you try to talk as we do when you 
haven’t a notion how to do it? ” I would seem to a dc him with 
my most venomous and quizzing smile. The second condition of 
“comme il faut’’-ness was long nails that were well kept and clean; 
the third; ability to bow, dance, and converse; the fourth- and a 
very important one—indifference to everything, and a constant 
air of refined, supercilious ennui, Moreover, there were certain 
general signs which, I considered, enabled me to tell, without 
actually speaking to a man, the class to which he belonged. Chief 
among these signs (the others being the fittings of his rooms, his 
gloves, his handwriting, his turn-out, and so forth) were his feet 
The relation of boots to trousers was sufficient to determine, in my 
eyes, the social status of a man. Heelless boots with angular 

toes, wedded to narrow, unstrapped trouser-ends.these denoted 

the vulgarian. Boots with narrow, round toes and heels, accom¬ 
panied either by tight trousers strapped under the instep and 
fitting close to the leg or by wide trousers .similarly strapped, 
but projecting in a peak over the toe—these meant the man of 
mauvais genre ; and so on, and so on. 

It was a curious thing that I who lacked all ability to 
become “ comme il faut,” should have assimilated the idea so 
completely as I did. Possibly it was the fae.t that it had cost 
me such enormous labour to acquire that brought about its 
strenuous development in my mind. I hardly like to think how 
much of the best and most valuable time of my first sixteen years 
of existence I wasted upon its acquisition. Yet every one whom 
I imitated—Woloda, Dubkoff, and the majority of my acquaint¬ 
ances—seemed to acquire it easily. I watched them with envy, 
and silently toiled to become proficient in French, to bow grace¬ 
fully and without looking at the person whom I was saluting, 
to gain dexterity in small-talk and dancing, to cultivate indif¬ 
ference and ennui, and to keep my fmger-n.rls well trimmed 
(though I frequently cut my finger-ends with the scissors in 
so doing). And all the time I felt that so much remained to 
be done if I was ever to attain my end! A room, a writing- 
table, an equipage I still found it impossible to arrange “ comme 
il faut, 5 ’ however much I fought down my aversion to practical 
matters in my desire to become proficient. Yet everything 
seemed to arrange itself properly with other people, just as 
though things could never have been otherwise 1 Once I remem¬ 
ber asking Dubkoff, after much zealous and careful labouring at 
my finger-nails (his own were extraordinarily good), whether his 
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nails had always been as now, or whether he had done anything 
to make them so: to which he replied that never within his 
recollection had he done anything to them, and that he could 
not imagine a gentleman’s nails possibly being different. This 
answer incensed me greatly, for I had not yet learnt that one 
of the chief conditions of “comme il faut’’-ness was to hold one’s 
tongue about the labour by which it had been acquired. “ Comme 
il faut ’’-ness I looked upon as not only a great merit, a splendid 
accomplishment, an embodiment of all the perfection which I 
must strive to attain, but as the one indispensable condition 
without which there could never be happiness, nor glory, nor any 
good whatsoever in this world. Even the greatest artist or savant 
or benefactor of the human race would at that time have won 
from me no respect if he had not also been “ comme il faut.” 
A man possessed of “ comme il faut ’’-ness stood higher than, 
and beyond all possible equality with, such people, and might 
well leave it to them to paint pictures, to compose music, to 
write books, or to do good. Possibly he might commend them 
for so doing (since why should not merit be commended when¬ 
ever it be found?), but he could never stand on a level with 
them, seeing that he was “ comme il faut ” and they were not— 
a quite final and sufficient reason. In fact, I actually believe 
that, had we possessed a brother or a father or a mother who 
had not been “ comme il faut,” I should have declared it to be a 
great misfortune for us, and announced that between myself 
and them there could never be anything in common. Yet 
neither waste of the golden hours which I consumed in con¬ 
stantly endeavouring to observe the many arduous, unattain¬ 
able conditions of “ comme il faut ’’-ness (to the exclusion of 
any more serious pursuit), nor dislike of and contempt for 
nine-tenths of the human race, nor disregard of all the beauty 
that lay outside the narrow circle of “ comme il faut ’’-ness 
comprised the whole of the evil which the idea wrought in me. 
The chief evil of all lay in the notion acquired that a man 
need not strive to become a tchinovnik , x a coachbuilder, a soldier, 
a savant , or anything useful, so long only as he was “ comme 
il faut ”—that by attaining the latter quality he had done all 
that was demanded of him, and was even superior to most 
people. 

Usually, at a given period in youth, and after many errors 
and excesses, every man recognises the necessity of his taking 
an active part in social life, and chooses some branch of labour 

1 Official. 
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to which to devote himself. Only with the “ comme il faut M 
man does this rarely happen. I have known, and know, very, 
very many people—old, proud, self-satisfied, and opinionated— 
who to the question (if it should ever present itself to them in 
their world) “ Who have you been, and what have you ever 
done? ” would be unable to reply otherwise than by saying, 
“ Je fus un homme tr&s commc il faut,” 

Such a fate was awaiting myself. 


XXXII 

YOUTH 

Despite the confusion of ideas raging in my head, I was at 
least young, innocent, and free that summer—consequently 
almost happy. 

Sometimes I would rise quite early in the morning, for I slept 
on the open verandah, and the bright, horizontal beams of the 
morning sun would wake me up. Dressing myself quickly, I 
would tuck a towel and a French novel under my arm, and go 
off to bathe in the river in the shade of a birch tree which stood 
half a verst from the house. Next, I would stretch myself on 
the grass and read—raising my eyes from time to time to look 
at the surface of the river where it showed blue in the shade of 
the trees, at the ripples caused by the first morning breeze, at 
the yellowing field of rye on the further bank, and at the bright- 
red sheen of the sunlight as it struck lower and lower down the 
white trunks of the birch-trees which, ranged in ranks one behind 
the other, gradually receded into the remote distance of the 
home park. At such moments I would feci joyously conscious 
of having within me the same young, fresh force of life as nature 
was everywhere exuding around me. When, however, the sky 
was overcast with grey clouds of morning and I felt chilly 
after bathing, I would often start to walk at random through 
the fields and woods, and joyously trail my wet boots in the 
fresh dew. , All the while my head would be filled with vivid 
dreams concerning the heroes of my last-read novel, and I would 
keep picturing to mysdf some leader of an army or some states¬ 
man or marvellously strong man or devoted lover or another, and 
looking round me in a nervous expectation that 1 should suddenly 
descry her somewhere near me, in a meadow or behind a tree. 
Yet, whenever these rambles led me near peasants engaged at 
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their work, all my ignoring of the existence of the “ common 
people ” did not prevent me from experiencing an involuntary, 
overpowering sensation of awkwardness; so that I always tried 
to avoid their seeing me. When the heat of the day had 
increased it was not infrequently my habit—if the ladies did 
not come out of doors for their morning tea—to go rambling 
through the orchard and kitchen-garden, and to pluck ripe fruit 
there. Indeed, this was an occupation which furnished me with 
one of my greatest pleasures. Let any one go into an orchard, 
and dive into the midst of a tall, thick, sprouting raspberry-bed. 
Above will be seen the clear, glowing sky, and, all around, the 
pale-green, prickly stems of raspberry-trees where they grow 
mingled together in a tangle of profusion. At one’s feet springs 
the dark-green nettle, with its slender crown of flowers, while 
the broad-leaved burdock, with its bright-pink, prickly blossoms, 
overtops the raspberries (and even one’s head) with its luxuriant 
masses, until, with the nettle, it almost meets the pendent, 
pale-green branches of the old apple-trees where apples, round 
and lustrous as bone, but as yet unripe, are mellowing in the heat 
of the sun. Below, again, are seen young raspberry-shoots, 
twining themselves around the partially withered, leafless 
parent plant, and stretching their tendrils towards the sunlight, 
with green, needle-shaped blades of grass and young, dew-coated 
pods peering through last year’s leaves, and growing juicily 
green in the perennial shade, as though they care nothing for 
the bright sunshine which is playing on the leaves of the apple- 
trees above them. In this density there is always moisture— 
always a smell of confined, perpetual shade, of cobwebs, fallen 
apples (turning black where they roll on the mouldy sod), rasp¬ 
berries, and earwigs of the kind which impel one to reach hastily 
for more fruit when one has inadvertently swallowed a member 
of that insect tribe with the last berry. At every step one’s 
movements keep flushing the sparrows which always make 
their home in these depths, and one hears their fussy chirping 
and the beating of their tiny, fluttering wings against the stalks, 
and catches the low buzzing of a bumble bee somewhere, and 
the sound of the gardener’s footsteps (it is half-daft Akim) on 
the path as he hums his eternal sing-song to himself. Then one 
mutters under one’s breath, “ No! Neither he nor any one else 
shall find me here! ” yet still one goes on stripping juicy berries 
from their conica* white pilasters, and cramming them into 
one’s mouth. At length—one’s legs soaked to the knees as one 
repeats, over and over again, some rubbish which keeps running 
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in one’s head, and one’s hands and nether limbs (despite the 
protection of one’s wet trousers) thoroughly stung with the 
nettles—one comes to the conclusion that the sun’s rays are 
beating too straight upon one’s head for eating to be any 
longer desirable, and, sinking down into the tangle of greenery, 
one remains there—looking and listening, and continuing in 
mechanical fashion to strip off one or two of the finer berries 
and swallow them. 

At eleven o’clock—that is to say, when the ladies had taken 
their morning tea and settled down to their occupations—I 
would repair to the drawing-room. Near the first window, with 
its unbleached linen blind lowered to exclude the sunshine, but 
through the chink of which the sun kept throwing brilliant 
circles of light which hurt the eye to look at them, there would 
be standing a screen, with flies quietly parading the whiteness 
of its covering. Behind it would be seated Muni, shaking her 
head in an irritable manner, and constantly shifting from spot 
to spot to avoid the sunshine as at intervals it darted in upon 
her from somewhere and laid a streak of flame upon her hand 
or face. Through the other three windows the sun would be 
throwing three squares of light, crossed with the shadows of the 
window-frames, and where one of these patches marked the 
unstained floor of the room there would be lying, in accordance 
with invariable custom, Milka, with her ears pricked as she 
watched the flies promenading the lighted space. Seated on a 
settee, Katenka would be knitting or reading aloud as from time 
to time she gave her white sleeves (looking almost transparent in 
the sunshine) an impatient shake, or tossed her head with a 
frown to drive away some fly which had settled upon her thick 
auburn hair and was now buzzing in its tangles. Lubotshka 
would either be walking up and down the room (her hands 
clasped behind her) until the moment should arrive when a 
movement would be made towards the garden, or playing some 
piece of which every note had long been familiar to me. For my 
own part, I would sit down somewhere, and listen to the music or 
the reading until such time as I myself should have an oppor¬ 
tunity of performing on the piano. After luncheon I would 
condescend to take the girls out riding (since to go for a mere 
walk, at that hour seemed to me unsuitable to my years and 
position in the world), and these excursions of ours—in which I 
often took my companions through unaccustomed spots and 
dells—were very pleasant. Indeed, on some of these occasions 
I grew quite boyish, and the girls would praise my riding and 
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daring, and pretend that I was their protector. In the evening, 
if we had no guests with us, tea (served in the dim verandah) 
would be followed by a walk round the homestead with Papa, 
and then I would stretch myself on my usual settee, and read 
and ponder as of old, as I listened to Katenka or Lubotshka 
playing. At other times, if I was alone in the drawing-room 
and Lubotshka was performing some old-time air, I would find 
myself laying my book down, and gazing through the open 
doorway on to the balcony at the pendent, sinuous branches 
of the tall birch-trees where they stood overshadowed by 
the coming night, and at the clear sky where, if one looked 
at it intently enough, misty, yellowish spots would appear 
suddenly, and then disappear again. Next, as I listened to the 
sounds of the music wafted from the salon y &nd to the creaking 
of gates and the voices of the peasant women when the cattle 
returned to the village, I would suddenly bethink me of Natalia 
Savishna and of Mamma and of Karl Ivanitch, and become 
momentarily sad. But in those days my spirit was so full of 
life and hope that such reminiscences only touched me in 
passing, and soon fled away again. 

After supper and (sometimes) a night stroll with some one in 
the garden (for I was afraid to walk down the dark avenues by 
myself), I would repair to my solitary sleeping-place on the 
verandah—a proceeding which, despite the countless mosquitos 
which always devoured me, afforded me the greatest pleasure. 
If the moon was full I frequently spent whole nights sitting up 
on my mattress, looking at the light and shade, listening to the 
sounds or stillness, dreaming of one matter and another (but 
more particularly of the poetic, voluptuous happiness which, in 
those days, I believed was to prove the acme of my felicity) 
and lamenting that until now it had only been given to me to 
imagine things. No sooner had every one dispersed, and I had 
seen lights pass from the drawing-room to the upper chambers 
(whence female voices would presently be heard, and the noise 
of windows opening and shutting), than I would depart to the 
verandah, and walk up and down there as I listened attentively 
to the sounds from the slumbering mansion. To this day, 
whenever I feel any expectation (no matter how small and 
baseless) of realising a fraction of some happiness of which I 
may be dreaming, I somehow invariably fail to picture to 
myself what the imagined happiness is going to be like. 

At the least sound of bare footsteps, or of a cough, or of a 
snore, or of the rattling of a window, or of the rustling of a 
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in one’s head, and one’s hands and nether limbs (despite the 
protection of one’s wet trousers) thoroughly stung with the 
nettles—one comes to the conclusion that the sun’s rays are 
beating too straight upon one’s head for eating to be any 
longer desirable, and, sinking down into the tangle of greenery, 
one remains there—looking and listening, and continuing m 
mechanical fashion to strip off one or two of the finer berries 
and swallow them. 

At eleven o’clock—that is to say, when the ladies had taken 
their morning tea and settled down to their occupations—I 
would repair to the drawing-room. Near the first window, with 
its unbleached linen blind lowered to exclude the sunshine, but 
through the chink of which the sun kept throwing brilliant 
circles of light which hurt the eye to look at them, there would 
be standing a screen, with flies quietly parading the whiteness 
of its covering. Behind it would be seated Mimi, shaking her 
head in an irritable manner, and constantly shifting from spot 
to spot to avoid the sunshine as at intervals it darted in upon 
her from somewhere and laid a streak of flame upon her hand 
or face. Through the other three windows the sun would be 
throwing three squares of light, crossed with the shadows of the 
window-frames, and where one of those patches marked the 
unstained floor of the room there would be lying, in accordance 
with invariable custom, Milka, with her ears pricked as she 
watched the flies promenading the lighted space. Seated on a 
settee, Katenka would be knitting or reading aloud as from time 
to time she gave her white sleeves (looking almost transparent in 
the sunshine) an impatient shake, or tossed her head with a' 
frown to drive away some fly which had settled upon her thick 
auburn hair and was now buzzing in its tangles. Lubotshka 
would either be walking up and down the room (her hands 
clasped behind her) until the moment should arrive when a 
movement would be made towards the garden, or playing some 
piece of which every note had long been familiar to me. For my 
own part, I would sit down somewhere, and listen to the music or 
the reading until such time as I myself should have an oppor¬ 
tunity of performing on the piano. After luncheon I would 
condescend to take the girls out riding (since to go for a mere 
walk at that hour seemed to me unsuitable to my years and 
position in the world), and these excursions of ours-—in which I 
often took my companions through unaccustomed spots and 
dells—were very pleasant. Indeed, on some of these occasions! 
I grew quite boyish, and the girls would praise my riding and 
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daring, and pretend that I was their protector. In the evening, 
if we had no guests with us, tea (served in the dim verandah) 
would be followed by a walk round the homestead with Papa, 
and then I would stretch myself on my usual settee, and read 
and ponder as of old, as I listened to Katenka or Lubotshka 
playing. At other times, if I was alone in the drawing-room 
and Lubotshka was performing some old-time air, I would find 
myself laying my book down, and gazing through the open 
doorway on to the balcony at the pendent, sinuous branches 
of the tall birch-trees where they stood overshadowed by 
the coming night, and at the clear sky where, if one looked 
at it intently enough, misty, yellowish spots would appear 
suddenly, and then disappear again. Next, as I listened to the 
sounds of the music wafted from the salon,, and to the creaking 
of gates and the voices of the peasant women when the cattle 
returned to the village, I would suddenly bethink me of Natalia 
Savishna and of Mamma and of Karl Ivanitch, and become 
momentarily sad. But in those days my spirit was so full of 
life and hope that such reminiscences only touched me in 
passing, and soon fled away again. 

After supper and (sometimes) a night stroll with some one in 
the garden (for I was afraid to walk down the dark avenues by 
myself), I would repair to my solitary sleeping-place on the 
verandah—a proceeding which, despite the countless mosquitos 
which always devoured me, afforded me the greatest pleasure. 
If the moon was full I frequently spent whole nights sitting up 
on my mattress, looking at the light and shade, listening to the 
sounds or stillness, dreaming of one matter and another (but 
more particularly of the poetic, voluptuous happiness which, in 
those days, I believed was to prove the acme of my felicity) 
and lamenting that until now it had only been given to me to 
imagine things. No sooner had every one dispersed, and I had 
seen lights pass from the drawing-room to the upper chambers 
(whence female voices would presently be heard, and the noise 
of windows opening and shutting), than I would depart to the 
verandah, and walk up and down there as I listened attentively 
to the sounds from the slumbering mansion. To this day, 
whenever I feel any expectation (no matter how small and 
baseless) of realising a fraction of some happiness of which I 
may be dreaming, I somehow invariably fail to picture to 
myself what the imagined happiness is going to be like. 

At the least sound of bare footsteps, or of a cough, or of a 
snore, or of the rattling of a window, or of the rustling of a 
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dress I would leap from my mattress, and_ stand furtively 
gazing and listening—thrown, without any visible cause, into 
extreme agitation. But the lights wpuid disappear from the 
upper rooms, the sounds of footsteps and talking give place to 
snores, the watchman begin his nightly tapping with his stick, 
the garden grow brighter and more mysterious as the streaks of 
light vanished from the windows, the last candle pass from the 
pantry to the hall (throwing a glimmer into the dewy garden 
as it did so), and the stooping figure of Foka (decked in a night¬ 
cap, and carrying the candle) become visible to my eyes as he 
went to his bed. Often I would fmd a great and fearful pleasure 
in stealing over the grass, in the black shadow of the house, 
until I had reached the hall window, where I would stand 
listening with bated breath to the snoring of the hoy, to Foka’s 
gruntings (in the belief that no one heard him), and to the sound 
of his senile voice as he drawled out the evening prayers. At 
length even his candle would be extinguished, and the window 
slammed down, so that I would find myself utterly alone; 
whereupon, glancing nervously from side to side, lest haply I 
should see the white woman standing near a flower-bed or by 
my couch, I would run at full speed back to the verandah. 
Then, and only then, I would lie down with my face to the 
garden, and, covering myself over, so far as possible, from 
the mosquitos and bats, fall to gazing in front of me as I 
listened to the sounds of the night and dreamed of love and 
happiness. 

At such times everything would take on for me a different 
meaning. The look of the old birch trees, with the one side of 
their curling branches showing bright against the moonlit sky, 
and the other darkening the bushes and carriage-drive with their 
black shadows; the calm, rich glitter of the pond, ever swelling 
like a sound; the moonlit sparkle of the tlewdrops on the flowers 
in front of the verandah; the graceful shadows of those flowers 
where they lay thrown upon the grey stonework; the cry of a 
quail on the far side of the pond; the voice of some one walking 
on the high road; the quiet, scarcely audible scrunching of two 
old birch trees against one another; the humming of a mosquito 
at my ear under the coverlet; the fall of an apple as it caught 
against a branch and rustled among the dry leaves; the leapings 
of frogs as they approached almost to tire verandah-steps and 
sat with the moon shining mysteriously on their green backs— 
all these things took on for me a strange significance*—a signifi¬ 
cance of exceeding beauty and of infinite love. Before me would 
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rise she , with long black tresses and a high bust, but always 
mournful in her fairness, with bare hands and voluptuous arms. 
She loved me, and for one moment of her love I would sacrifice 
my whole life!—But the moon would go on rising higher and 
higher, and shining brighter and brighter, in the heavens; the 
rich sparkle of the pond would swell like a sound, and become 
ever more and more brilliant, while the shadows would grow 
blacker and blacker, and the sheen of the moon more and more 
transparent: until, as I looked at and listened to all this, some¬ 
thing would say to me that she with the bare hands and voluptu¬ 
ous arms did not represent all happiness, that love for her did 
not represent all good; so that, the more I gazed at the full, 
high-riding moon, the higher would true beauty and goodness 
appear to me to lie, and the purer and purer they would seem— 
the nearer and nearer to Him who is the source of all beauty 
and all goodness. And tears of a sort of unsatisfied, yet 
tumultuous, joy would fill my eyes. 

Always, too, I was alone; yet always, too, it seemed to me 
that, although great, mysterious Nature could draw the shining 
disc of the moon to herself, and somehow hold in some high, 
indefinite place the pale-blue sky, and be everywhere around 
me, and fill of herself the infinity of space, while I was but 
a lowly worm, already defiled with the poor, petty passions 
of humanity—always it seemed to me that, nevertheless, both 
Nature and the moon and I were one. 


XXXIII 

OUR NEIGHBOURS 

On the first day after our arrival I had been greatly astonished 
that Papa should speak of our neighbours the Epifanovs as 
“nice people,” and still more so that he should go to call upon 
them. The fact was that we had long been at law oyer some 
land with this family. When a child, I had more than once 
heard Papa raging over the litigation, abusing the Epifanovs, 
and warning people (so I understood him) against them. Like¬ 
wise I had heard Jakoff speak of them as “ our enemies ” and 
“ black people,” and could remember Mamma requesting that 
their names should never be mentioned in her presence, nor, 
indeed, in the house at all. 

From thes edata I,as a child,had arrived at the dear and assured 
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conviction that the Kpifanovs were fuemen of ours who would 
anytime blah or strangle both Papa am! his sons if they should 
ever come across them, as well as that they were " black people ^ 
in the literal sense of the term. Consequently, wlu*n, in th 
year that .Mamma died, 1 chanced t<) catch sight of Avdotf 
(“ La Belle Flamande n ) on the occasion of a visit which s u a 
paid to my mother, I found it hard to believe that she did n 0 t 
come of a family of negroes. All the same, i had the lowest 
possible opinion of the family, and, for all that we saw much 
of them that summer, continue* i to he strongly prejudiced against 
them. As a matter of fart, their household only consisted of 
the mother (a widow of fifty, hut a very well preserved, cheerv 
old woman), a beautiful daughter named Avdutia, and a sorf 
Peter, who was a stammerer, unmarried, and of very serious 
disposition. 

For the last twenty years before her husband's death Madame 
Epifanov had lived apart from him - sometimes in St. Peters¬ 
burg, where she had relatives, but more frequently at her village 
of Mitishtehi, which stood some three vents from ours. Yet 
the neighbourhood had taken to circulating such horrible tales 
concerning her mode of life that Messaliim was, by comparison 
a blameless child: which was why my mother had requested 
her name never to he mentioned. As a matter of fact, not one- 
tenth part of the most cruel of all gossip the gossip of country- 
houses— is worthy of credence; and although, when 1 first made 
Madame’s acquaintance, she hud living with her in the house a 
clerk named Mitusha, who had been promoted from a serf., and 
who, curled, pomaded, and dressed in u froekeoat of Circassian 
pattern, always stood behind his unstress’s chair at luncheon, 
while from time to time she invited her guests to admire his 
handsome eyes and mouth, there was mulling for gossip to 
take hold of. I believe, too, that since the time—ten years 
earlier -when she had recalled tier dutiful son Peter from the 
service, she had wholly changed her ipode of living. It seems 

that her property had never been a large one- .-merely a hundred 

souls 1 or so *~and that during her previous life of gaiety she 
had spent a great deal Consequently, when, some ten years 
ago, those portions of the property which had been mortgaged 
and re-mortgaged had been foreclosed upon and compulsorily 
sold by auction, she had come to the conclusion that all these 
unpleasant details of distress ufwm and valuation of her property 
had been due not so much to failure to pay the interest as to 
1 This refers* of court**, to the days at serfdom. 
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the fact that she was a woman: wherefore she had written to 
her son (then serving with his regiment) to come and save his 
mother from her embarrassments, and he, like a dutiful son— 
conceiving that his first duty was to comfort his mother in 
her old age—had straightway resigned his commission (for all 
that he had been doing well in his profession, and was hoping 
soon to become independent), and had come to join her in 
the country. 

Despite his plain face, uncouth demeanour, and fault of 
stuttering, Peter was a man of unswerving principles and of the 
most extraordinary good sense. Somehow—by small borrow¬ 
ings, sundry strokes of business, petitions for grace, and promises 
to repay—he contrived to carry on the property, and, making 
himself overseer, donned his father's greatcoat (still preserved in 
a drawer), dispensed with horses and carriages, discouraged guests 
from calling at Mitishtchi, fashioned his own sleighs, increased 
his arable land and curtailed that of the serfs, felled his own 
timber, sold his produce in person, and saw to matters generally. 
Indeed, he swore, and kept his oath, that, until all outstanding 
debts were paid, he would never wear any clothes than his 
father's greatcoat and a corduroy jacket which he had made 
for himself, nor yet ride in aught but a country waggon 
drawn by peasants' horses. This stoical mode of life he sought 
to apply also to his family, so far as the sympathetic respect 
which he conceived to be his mother’s due would allow 
of; so that, although, in the drawing-room, he would show her 
only stuttering servility, and fulfil all her wishes, and blame 
any one who did not do precisely as she bid them, in his 
study or his office he would overhaul the cook if she had 

served up so much as a duck without his orders, or any one 

responsible for sending a serf (even though at Madame's own 
bidding) to inquire after a neighbour’s health or for despatching 
the peasant girls into the wood to gather wild raspberries instead 
of setting them to weed the kitchen-garden. 

Within four years every debt had been repaid, and Peter had 
gone to Moscow and returned thence in a new jacket and 
larantass , 1 Yet, despite this flourishing position of affairs, he 
still preserved the stoical tendencies in which, to tell the 

truth, he took a certain vague pride before .his family and 

strangers, since he would frequently say with a stutter: “ Any 
one who really wishes to see me will be glad to see me even in 
my dressing-gown, and to eat nothing but shichi 2 and kasha 3 

1 A two-wheeled carriage. a Cabbage-soup. * Buckwheat gruel. 
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at my table.” “ That is what I eat myself/’ he would add. 
In his every word and movement spoke pride based upon a 
consciousness of having sacrificed himself for his mother and 
redeemed the property, as well as contempt for any one who 
had not done something of the same kind. 

The mother and daughter were altogether different characters 
from Peter, as well as altogether different from one another. The 
former was one of the most agreeable, uniformly good-tempered, 
and cheerful women whom one could possibly meet. Anything 
attractive and genuinely happy delighted her. Even the faculty 
of being pleased with the sight of young people enjoying them¬ 
selves (it is only in the best-natured of elderly folk that one meets 
with that trait) she possessed to the full. On the other hand, her 
daughter was of a grave turn of mind. Rather, she was of that 
peculiarly careless, absent-minded, gratuitously distant bearing 
which commonly distinguishes unmarried beauties. Whenever 
she tried to be gay, her gaiety somehow seemed to be un¬ 
natural to her, so that she always appeared to be laughing either 
at herself or at tine persons to whom she was speaking or at 
the world in general—a thing which, possibly, she had no real 
intention of doing. Often I asked myself in astonishment what 
she could mean when she said something like, 41 Yes, I know 
how terribly good-looking I am,” or, 44 Of course every one is in 
love with me,” and so forth. Her mother was a person always 
busy, since she had a passion for housekeeping, gardening, 
flowers, canaries, and pretty trinkets. Her rooms and garden, 
it is true, were small and poorly fated up, yet everything in 
them was so neat and methodical, and bore such a general air of 
that gentle gaiety which one hears expressed in a waltz or polka, 
that the word “ toy ” by which guests often expressed their 
praise of it all exactly suited her surroundings, She herself 
was a <£ toy ’’—being petite > slender, fresh-colouretl, small- and 
pretty-handed, and invariably gay and well dressed. The only 
fault in her was that a slight over-prominence of the dark-blue 
veins on her little hands rather marred the general effect of her 
appearance. On the other hand, her daughter scarcely ever 
did anything at all Not only had site no love for trifling with 
flowers and trinkets, hut she neglected her personal exterior, 
and only troubled to dress herself well when guests happened 
to call. Yet, on returning to the room in society costume, she 
always looked extremely handsome—save for that cold, uniform 
expression of eyes and smile which k common to all beauties. 
In fact, hex strictly regular, beautiful face and symmetrical 
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figure always seemed to be saying to you, “Yes, you may look 
at me.” 

At the same time, for all the mother’s liveliness of disposition 
and the daughter’s air of indifference and abstraction, something 
told one that the former was incapable of feeling affection 
for anything that was not pretty and gay, but that Avdotia, 
on the contrary, was one of those natures which, once they love, 
are willing to sacrifice their whole life for the man they adore. 


XXXIV 

MY FATHER’S SECOND MARRIAGE 

My father was forty-eight when he took as his second wife 
Avdotia Vassilievna Epifanov. 

I suspect that when, that spring, he had departed for the ‘ 
country with the girls, he had been in that communicatively 
happy, sociable mood in which gamblers usually find themselves 
who have retired from play after winning large stakes. He had 
felt that he still had a fortune left to him which, so long as he 
did not squander it on gaming, might be used for our advance¬ 
ment in life. Moreover, it was springtime, he was unexpectedly 
well supplied with ready money, he was alone, and he had nothing 
to do. As he conversed with Jakoff on various matters, and 
remembered both the interminable suit with the Epifanovs 
and Avdotia’s beauty (it was a long while since he had seen 
her), I can imagine him saying: “ How do you think we ought 
to act in this suit, Jakoff? My idea is simply to let the cursed 
land go. Eh? What do you think about it? ” I can imagine, 
too, how, thus interrogated, Jakoff twirled his fingers behind his 
back in a deprecatory sort of way, and proceeded to argue that 
“ all the same, Peter Alexandritch, we are in the right.” Never¬ 
theless (I further conjecture) Papa ordered the dogcart to be 
got ready, put on his fashionable olive-coloured driving-coat, 
brushed up the remnants of his hair, sprinkled his clothes with 
scent, and, greatly pleased to think that he was acting a la 
seignior (as well as, even more, revelling in the prospect of soon 
seeing a pretty woman), drove off to visit his neighbours. 

I can imagine, too, that when the flustered housemaid ran to 
inform Peter Vassilievitch that Monsieur Irtenieff himself had 
called, Peter answered angrily, “ Well, what has he come 
for? ” and, stepping softly about the house, first went into his 
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study to put on his old soiled jacket, and then sent down 
word to the cook that on no account whatever --no, not even 
if she were ordered to do so by the mistress herself—was she to 
add anything to luncheon. 

Since, later, I often saw Papa with Peter, I can form a very 
good idea of this first interview between them. I can imagine 
that, despite Papa’s proposal to end the suit in a peaceful manner, 
Peter was morose and resentful at the thought of having sacri¬ 
ficed his career to his mother, and at Papa having done nothing 
of the kind—a by no means surprising circumstance, Peter 
probably said to himself. Next, 1 can see Papa taking no notice 
of this ill-humour, but cracking quips and jests, while Peter gradu¬ 
ally found himself forced to treat him as a humorist, with whom 
he felt offended one moment and inclined to he reconciled the 
next. Indeed, with his instinct for making fun of everything, 
Papa often used to address Peter as “ Colonel; ” and though I 
can remember Peter once replying, with an unusually violent 
stutter and his face scarlet with indignation, that he had never 
been a c-c-colonel, but only a M-lieutenant, Papa called him 
“ Colonel ” again before another five minutes were out, 

Lubotshka told me that, up to the time of Woloda’s and my 
arrival from Moscow, there had been daily meetings with the 
Epifanovs, and that things had been very lively, since Papa, 
who had a genius for arranging everything with a touch of 
originality and wit, as well as in a simple and refined manner, 
had devised shooting and fishing parties and fireworks for the 
Epifanovs* benefit. All these festivities—so said hulxstshka— 
would have gone off splendidly but for the intolerable Peter, 
who had spoilt everything by his puffing and stuttering. After 
our coming, however, the Epifanovs only visited us twice, and 
we went once to their house, while after St. Peter’s Day (on which, 
it being Papa’s nameday, the Epifanovs called upon us in 
common with a crowd of other guests) our relations with that 
family came entirely to an end, and, in future, only Papa went 
to see them. 

During the brief period when I had opportunities of seeing 
Papa and Dunetchka (as her mother called Avdotia) together, 
this is what I remarked about them. Papa remained unceas¬ 
ingly in the same buoyant mood as had so greatly struck me on 
the day after our arrival So gay and youthful and full of life 
and happy did he seem that the beams of his felicity extended 
themselves to all around him, and involuntarily communicated 
to them a similar frame of mind. He never stirred from Av« 
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dotia’s side so long as she was in the room, but either kept on 
plying her with sugary-sweet compliments which made me feel 
ashamed for him or, with his gaze fixed upon her with an air 
at once passionate and complacent, sat hitching his shoulder 
and coughing as from time to time he smiled and whispered 
something in her ear. Yet throughout he wore the same expres¬ 
sion of raillery as was peculiar to him even in the most serious 
matters. 

As a rule, Avdotia herself seemed to catch the infection of the 
happiness which sparkled at this period in Papa’s large blue 
eyes; yet there were moments also when she would be seized 
with such a fit of shyness that I, who knew the feeling well, 
was full of sympathy and compassion as I regarded her embar¬ 
rassment. At moments of this kind she seemed to be afraid of 
every glance and every movement—to be supposing that every 
one was looking at her, every one thinking of no one but her, 
and that unfavourably. She would glance timidly from one 
person to another, the colour coming and going in her cheeks, 
and then begin to talk loudly and defiantly, but, for the most 
part, nonsense; until presently, realising this, and supposing 
that Papa and every one else had heard her, she would blush 
more painfully than ever. Yet Papa never noticed her nonsense, 
for he was too much taken up with coughing and with gazing 
at her with his look of happy, triumphant devotion. I noticed, 
too, that, although these fits of shyness attacked Avdotia 
without any visible cause, they not infrequently ensued upon 
Papa’s mention of one or another young and beautiful woman. 
Frequent transitions from depression to that strange, awkward 
gaiety of hers to which I have referred before; the repetition of 
favourite words and turns of speech of Papa’s; the continuation 
of discussions with others which Papa had already begun—all 
these things, if my father had not been the principal actor in the 
matter and I had been a little older, would have explained to 
me the relations subsisting between him and Avdotia. At the 
time, however, I never surmised them—-no, not even when Papa 
received from her brother Peter a letter which so upset him 
that not again until the end of August did he go to call upon 
the Epifanovs’. Then, however, he began his visits once more, 
and ended by informing us, on the day before Woloda and I 
were to return to Moscow, that he was about to take Avdotia 
Vassilievna Epifanov to be his wife* 


K 59* 
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XXXV 

HOW WE RECEIVED THE NEWS 

Yet, even on the eve of the official announcement, every one 
had learnt of the matter, and was discussing it. Mimi never 
left her room that clay, and wept copiously. Katenka kept her 
company, and only came out for luncheon, with a grieved 
expression on her face which was manifestly borrowed from 
her mother. Lubotshka, on the contrary, was very cheerful, 
and told us after luncheon that she knew of a splendid secret 
which she was going to tell no one. 

“ There is nothing so splendid about your secret/’ said 
Woloda, who did not in the least share her satisfaction. “If 
you were capable of any serious thought at all, you would 
understand that it is a very bad look-out for us.” 

Lubotshka stared at him in amazement, and said no more, 
After the meal was over, Woloda made a feint of taking me by 
the arm, and then, fearing that this would seem too much like 
“affection/’ nudged me gently by the dhow, and beckoned me 
towards the solan. 

“ You know, 1 suppose, what the secret is of which Lubotshka 
was speaking? ” he said when he was sure that we were alone. 
It was seldom that he and I spoke together in confidence: 
with the result that, whenever it came about, we felt a kind 
of awkwardness in one another's presence, and 14 boys began 
to jump about ” in our eyes, as Woloda expressed it. On the 
present occasion, however, he answered the excitement in my 
eyes with a grave, fixed look which said; 11 You need not be 
surprised, for we are brothers, and we have to consider an 
important family matter.” I understood him, and he went on: 

u You know, I suppose, that Papa is going to marry Avdotia 
Epifanov? ” 

I nodded, for I had already heard so. 

i( Well, it is not a good thing/ 1 continued Woloda. 

14 Why so?” 

“ Why? ” he repeated irritably* “ Because it will be so 
pleasant, won’t it, to have this stuttering 1 colonel ’ and all his 
family for relations! Certainly she seems nice enough—as yet; 
but who knows what she will turn out to be later? It won’t 
matter much to you or myself, but Lubotshka will soon be 
making her dihut, mi it will hardly be nice for her to have 
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such a ‘ belle m£re 5 as this—a woman who speaks French badly, 
and has no manners to teach her.” 

Although it seemed odd to hear Woloda criticising Papa's 
choice so coolly, I felt that he was right. 

“ Why is he marrying her? ” I asked. 

1 “ Oh, it is a hole-and-corner business, and God only knows 

why,” he answered. “ All I know is that her brother, Peter, 
tried to make conditions about the marriage, and that, although 
' at first Papa would not hear of them, he afterwards took some 
1 fancy or knight-errantry or another into his head. But, as I 

> say, it is a hole-and-corner business. I am only just beginning 

to understand my father ”—the fact that Woloda called Papa 
“ my father ” instead of u Papa ” somehow hurt me—“ and 
l though I can see that he is kind and clever, he is irresponsible 

^ and frivolous to a degree that- Well, the whole thing is 

l astonishing. He cannot so much as look upon a woman calmly. 

You yourself know how he falls in love with every one that he 

* meets. You know it, and so does Mimi.” 

1 “ What do you mean? ” I said. 

* “ What I say. Not long ago I learnt that he used to be in 

* love with Mimi herself when he was a young man, and that he 
used to send her poetry, and that there really was something 

1 between them. Mimi is heart-sore about it to this day ”—and 
Woloda burst out laughing. < 

: “ Impossible I ” I cried in astonishment. 

J “ But the principal thing at this moment,” went on Woloda, 

1 becoming serious again, and relapsing into French, “ is to think 

8 how delighted all our relations will be with this marriage! Why, 

f she will probably have children! ” 

e Woloda 5 s prudence and forethought struck me so forcibly 

& that I had no answer to make. Just at this moment Lubotshka 
: approached us. 

a “ So you know? 55 she said with a joyful face. 

“ Yes,” said Woloda. “ Still, I am surprised at you, Lu¬ 
botshka. You are no longer a baby in long clothes. Why 
should you be so pleased because Papa is going to marry a piece 
of trash? 55 

0 At this Lubotshka's face fell, and she became serious, 

is “ Oh, Woloda 1 ” she exclaimed. “ Why / a piece of trash/ 

'•) indeed? How can you dare to speak of Avdotia like that? If 
t Papa is going to marry her she cannot be * trash. 5 55 

e “ No, not trash, so to speak, but-” 

e “No < buts 5 at alll” interrupted Lubotshka, flaring up. 
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“ You have never heard me call the girl whom you are in love 
with * trash l’ How, then, am you speak so of Papa and a 
respectable woman? Although you are my elder brother, I 
won’t allow you to speak like thaU You ought not to l” 

“ Mayn’t I even express an opinion about—' ” 

“No, you mayn’t!” repeated Luhotshka. “ No one ought 
to criticise such a father as ours. Mimi has the right to, but 
not you, however much you may be the eldest brother.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand anything” said Woloda con¬ 
temptuously. “ Try and do so. How can it he a good thing 
that a 1 Dunetchka ’ of an Kpifanov should take the place of 
our dead Mamma? ” 

For a moment Luhotshka was silent. Then the tears suddenly 
came into her eyes. 

“ I knew that you were conceited, but I never thought that 
you could be cruel” she said, and left ns, 

“ Pshaw! ” said Woloda, pulling a serio-comic face and make- 
believe-stupid eyes. “ That’s what comes of arguing with 
them.” Evidently he felt that he was at fault in having so far 
forgot himself as to descend to discuss matters at aU with 
Luhotshka. 

Next day the weather was bad, and neither Papa nor the ladies 
had come down to morning tea when I entered the drawing¬ 
room. There had been cold rain in the night, and remnants 
of the clouds from which it had descended were still scudding 
across the sky, with the sun’s luminous disc (not yet risen to 
any great height) showing faintly through them. It was a 
windy, damp, grey morning. The door into the garden was 
standing open, and pools left by the night’s rain were drying 
on the damp-blackened flags of the terrace. The open door 
was swinging on its iron hinges in the wind, and all the paths 
looked wet and muddy. The old birch trees with their naked 
white branches, the bushes, the turf, Hie nettles, the currant- 
trees, the elders with the pale side of their leaves turned 
upwards—all were dashing themselves about, and looking as 
though they were trying to wrench themselves free from their 
roots. From the avenue of lime-trees showers of round, yellow 
leaves were ^flying through the air in tossing, eddying circles, 
and strewing the wet road and soaked aftermath of the hayfield 
with a clammy carpet. At the moment my thoughts were 
wholly taken up with my father’s approaching marriage and with 
the point of view from which Woloda regarded it The future 
seemed to me to bode no good for any of m , I felt distressed 
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to think that a woman who was not only a stranger but young 
should be going to associate with us in so many relations of life, 
without having any right to do so—nay, that this young woman 
was going to usurp the. place of our dead mother. I felt de¬ 
pressed, and kept thinking more and more that my father was 
to blame in the matter. Presently I heard his voice and 
Woloda’s speaking together in the pantry, and, not wishing to 
meet Papa just then, had just left the room when I was pursued 
by Lubotshka, who said that Papa wanted to see me. 

He was standing in the drawing-room, with his hand resting 
on the piano, and was gazing in my direction with an air at once 
grave and impatient. His face no longer wore the youthful, 
gay expression which had struck me for so long, but, on the 
contrary, looked sad. Woloda was walking about the room 
with a pipe in his hand. I approached my father, and bade 
him good morning. 

“ Well, my children,” he said firmly, with a lift of his head 
and in the peculiarly hurried manner of one who wishes to 
announce something obviously unwelcome, but no longer ad¬ 
mitting of reconsideration, “you know, I suppose, that I am 
going to marry Avdotia Epifanov.” He paused a moment. 
“ Hitherto I had had no desire for any one to succeed your 
mother, but ”—and again he paused—“ it—it is evidently my 
fate. Dunetchka is an excellent, kind girl, and no longer 
in her first youth. I hope, therefore, my children, that you 
will like her, and she, I know, will be sincerely fond of you, for 
she is a good woman. And now,” he went on, addressing him¬ 
self more particularly to Woloda and myself, and having the 
appearance of speaking hurriedly in order to prevent us from 
interrupting him, “ it is time for you to depart, while I myself 
am going to stay here until the New Year, and then to follow 
you to Moscow with”—again he hesitated a moment—“my 
wife and Lubotshka.” It hurt me to see my father standing 
as though abashed and at fault before us, so I moved a little 
nearer him, but Woloda only went on walking about the room 
with his head down, and smoking. 

“ So, my children, that is what your old father has planned 
to do,” concluded Papa—reddening, coughing, md offering 
Woloda and myself his hands. Tears were in his eyes as he 
said this, and I noticed, too, that the hand which he was 
holding out to Woloda (who at that moment chanced to be at 
the other end of the room) was shaking slightly. The sight of 
that shaking hand gave me an unpleasant shock, for I remem- 
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bered that Papa had served in t&vz, and hud been, as everyone 
knew, a brave officer. Seizing the great veiny hand, I covered 
it with kisses, and he squeezed mine hard in return. Then, 
with a sob amid his tears, he suddenly threw his arms around 
Lubotshka’s dark head, and kissed her again and again on the 
eyes. Woloda pretended that he had dropped his pipe, and, 
bending down, wiped his eyes furtively with the back of his 
hand. Then, endeavouring to escape notice* he left the room. 


XXXVI 

THE UNIVERSITY 

The wedding was to take place in two weeks’ time, but, as our 
lectures had begun already, Woloda and myself were forced to 
return to Moscow at the beginning of September. The Nech- 
ludoffs had also returned from the country, and Dimitri (with 
whom, on parting, I had # made an agreement that we should 
correspond frequently—with the result, of course, that we had 
never once written to one another) came to see us immediately 
after our arrival, and arranged to escort me to my first lecture 
on the morrow. 

It was a beautiful sunny day. No sooner had I entered the 
auditorium than I felt my personality entirely disappear amid 
the swarm of light-hearted youths who were seething tumultu¬ 
ously through every doorway and corridor under the influence 
of the sunlight pouring through the great windows. I found the 
sense of being a member of this huge community very pleasing, 
yet there were few among the throng whom I knew, and that 
only on terms of a nod and a ** How do you do, Irtenieff? ” 
All around me men were shaking hands and chatting together; 
from every side came expressions of friendship, laughter, jests, 
and badinage . Everywhere I could feel the tie which bound 
this youthful society in one, and everywhere, too, I could feel 
that it left me out. Yet this impression lasted for a moment 
only, and was succeeded, together with the vexation which it 
had caused, by the idea that it was best that I should not belong 
to that society, but keep to my own circle of gentlemen ; wherefore 
I proceeded to seat myself upon the third bench, with, as neigh¬ 
bours, Count B., Baron Z., the Prince R., Iwin, and some other 
young men of the same class—with none of whom, however, I 
was acquainted save with Iwin and Count B. Yet the look 
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whi c h these young gentlemen threw at me at once made me 
feel that I was not of their set, and I turned to observe what 
w a$ going on around me. Semenoff, with grey, matted hair, 
white teeth, and tunic flying open, was seated a little distance 
off, and leaning forward on his elbows as he nibbled a pen, while 
the gymnasium student who had come out first in the examina¬ 
tions bad established himself on the front bench, and, with a 
Wa c k stock coming half-way up his cheek, was toying with the 
silver watch-chain which adorned his satin waistcoat. On a 
bench in a raised part of the hall I could descry Ikonin (evi¬ 
dently be had contrived to enter the University somehow!), and 
bear him fussily proclaiming, in all the glory of blue piped 
trousers which completely hid his boots, that he was now seated 
on Parnassus. Uinka—who had surprised me by giving me a 
bow not only cold, but supercilious, as though to remind me 
that here we were all equals—was just in front of me, with his 
legs resting in free and easy style on another bench (a hit, 
somehow I thought, at myself), and conversing with a student 
as he threw occasional glances in my direction. I win’s set 
by my side were talking in French, yet every word which I 
overheard of their conversation seemed to me both stupid and 
incorrect (“ Ce n’est pas fra^ais,” I thought to myself), while 
all the attitudes, utterances, and doings of Semenoff, Uinka, 
arid the rest struck me as uniformly coarse, ungentlemanly, 
and “ comme il ne faut pas.” 

Thus, attached to no particular set, I felt isolated and unable 
to make friends, and so grew resentful. One of the students on 
the bench in front of me kept biting his nails, which were 
raw to the quick already, and this so disgusted me that I edged 
away from him. In short, I remember finding my first day a 
most depressing affair. 

When the professor entered, and there was a general stir and 
a cessation of chatter, I remember throwing a scornful glance at 
him, as also that he began his discourse with a sentence which 
I thought devoid of meaning. I had expected the lecture to 
be, from first to last, so clever that not a word ought to be taken 
from or added to it. Disappointed in this, I at once proceeded 
to draw beneath the heading “ First Lecture ” with which I hac 
adorned my beautifully-bound notebook no less than eighteer 
faces in profile, joined together in a sort of chaplet, and onl> 
occasionally moved my hand along the page in order to give the 
professor (who, I felt sure, must be greatly interested in me) the 
impression that I was writing something. In fact, at this very 
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first lecture I came to the decision which I maintained to the 
end of my course, namely, that it was unnecessary, and even 
stupid, to take down every word said by every professor. 

At subsequent lectures, however, 1 did not feel my isolation 
so strongly, since I made several acquaintances and got into the 
way of shaking hands and entering into conversation. Vet foi 
some reason or another no real intimacy ever sprang up between 
us, and I often found myself depressed and only feigning cheer¬ 
fulness. With the set which comprised Twin and “ the aristo¬ 
crats,” as they wejre generally known, I could not make an) 
headway at all, for, as I now remember, I was always shy and 
churlish to them, and nodded to them only when they noddec 
to me; so that they had little inducement to desire my acquaint¬ 
ance. With most of the other students, however, this aros< 
from quite a different cause. As soon as ever T discerned friend¬ 
liness on the part of a comrade, I at once gave him to understand 
that I went to luncheon with Prince Ivan Ivanoviteh and kepi 
my own drozhkt. All this I said merely to show myself in th< 
most favourable light in his eyes, and to induce him to like m< 
all the more; yet almost invariably the only result of my com¬ 
municating to him the intelligence concerning the drozhki anc 
my relationship to Prince Ivan Ivanoviteh was that, to m) 
astonishment, he at once adopted a cold and haughty hearing 
towards me. 

Among us we had a Crown student named Operoff—a verj 
modest, industrious, and clever young fellow, who always 
offered one his hand like a slab of wood (that is to say, withou 
closing his fingers or making the slightest movement will 
them); with the result that his comrades often did the same t( 
him in jest, and called it the “ deal board ” way of shaking 
hands. He and I nearly always sat next to one another 
and discussed matters generally. In particular he pleased m 
with the freedom with which he would criticise the professors as iv 
pointed out to me with great clearness and acumen the merit 
or demerits of their respective ways of teaching, and mad 
occasional fun of them. Such remarks I found exceeding!] 
striking and diverting when uttered in his quiet, mincing voice 
Nevertheless he never let a lecture pass without taking carefu 
notes of it in his fine handwriting, and eventually we decided h 
join forces, and to do our preparation together. Things ha< 
progressed to the point of his always looking pleased when I tool 
my usual seat beside him when, unfortunately, I one day foun< 
it necessary to inform him that, before her death, my motfae 
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had besought my father never to allow as to enter for a 
government scholarship, as well as that I myself considered 
Crown students, no matter how clever, to be—“ well, they are 
not gentlemen” I concluded, though beginning to flounder a 
little and grow red. At the moment Operoff said nothing, but at 
subsequent lectures he ceased to greet me or to offer me his 
board-like hand, and never attempted to talk to me, but, as 
soon as ever I sat down, he would lean his head upon his arm, 
and purport to be absorbed in his notebooks. I was surprised 
at this sudden coolness, but looked upon it as infra dig . “pour 
un jeune homme de bonne maison ” to curry favour with a mere^ 
Crown student of an Operoff, and so left him severely alone— 
though I confess that his aloofness hurt my feelings. On one 
occasion I arrived before him, and, since the lecture was to be 
delivered by a popular professor whom students came to hear 
who did not usually attend such functions, I found almost every 
seat occupied. Accordingly I secured OperofFs place for myself 
by spreading my notebooks on the desk before it; after which I 
left the room again for a moment. When I returned I perceived 
that my paraphernalia had been relegated to the bench behind, 
and the place taken by Operoff himself. I remarked to 
him that I had already secured it by placing my notebooks 
there. 

“ I know nothing about that,” he replied sharply, yet without 
looking up at me. 

“ I tell you I placed my notebooks there,” I repeated, 
purposely trying to bluster, in the hope of intimidating him. 
u Every one saw me do it,” I added, including the students near 
me in my glance. Several of them looked at me with curiosity, 
yet none of them spoke. 

“ Seats cannot be booked here,” said Operoff. “ Whoever 
first sits down in a place keeps it,” and, settling himself angrily 
where he was, he flashed at me a glance of defiance. 

“ Well, that only means that you are a cad,” I said. 

I have an idea that he murmured something about my being 
“ a stupid young idiot,” but I decided not to hear it. What 
would be the use, I asked myself, of my hearing it? That 
we should brawl like a couple of manants over less than nothing? 
(X was very fond of the word manants , and often used it for 
meeting awkward junctures.) Perhaps I should have said 
something more had not, at that moment, a door slammed 
and the professor (dressed in a blue frockcoat, and shuffling his 
feet as he walked) ascended the rostrum . 

*k 59 1 
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Nevertheless, when the examination was about to come on 
and I had need of some one’s notebooks, Operoff remembered 
his promise to lend me his, and we did our preparation together. 


XXXVII 

AFFAIRS OF THE HEART 

Affaires du cceur exercised me greatly that winter. In fact, I 
fell in love three times. The first time I became passionately 
' enamoured of a buxom lady whom I used to see riding at 
Freitag’s riding-school; with the result that every day when 
she was taking a lesson there (that is to say, every Tuesday and 
Friday) I used to go to gaze at her, but always in such a 
state of trepidation lest I should be seen that I stood a long 
way off, and bolted directly I thought her likely to approach 
the spot where I was standing. Likewise I used to turn round 
so precipitately whenever she appeared to be glancing in my 
direction that I never saw her face well, and to this day do not 
know whether she was really beautiful or not. 

Dubkoff, who was acquainted with her, surprised me one day 
in the riding-school, where I was lurking concealed behind the 
lady’s grooms and the fur wraps which they were holding, 
and, having heard from Dimitri of my infatuation, frightened 
me so terribly by proposing to introduce me to the Amazon 
that I fled incontinently from the school, and was prevented by 
the mere thought that possibly he had told her about me from 
ever entering the place again, or even from hiding behind her 
grooms, lest I should encounter her. 

Whenever I fell in love with ladies whom I did not know, 
and especially married women, I experienced a shyness a thou¬ 
sand times greater than I had ever felt with Sonetchka. I 
dreaded beyond measure that my divinity should leam of my 
passion, or even of my existence, since I felt sure that, once 
she had done so, she would be so terribly offended that I should 
never be forgiven for my presumption. And indeed, if the 
Amazon referred to above had ever come to know how I used to 
stand behind the grooms and dream of seizing her and carrying 
her off to some country spot—if she had ever come to know 
how I should have lived with her there, and how I should have 
treated her, it is probable that she would have had very good 
cause for indignation 1 But I always felt that, once I got to 
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know her, she would straightway divine these thoughts, and 
consider herself insulted by my acquaintance. 

As my second affaire du cceur I (for the third time) fell in love 
with Sonetchka when I saw her at her sister’s. My second 
passion for her had long since come to an end, but I became 
enamoured of her this third time through Lubotshka sending 
me a copy-book in which Sonetchka had copied some extracts 
from Lermontoff’s The Demon > with certain of the more subtly 
amorous passages underlined in red ink and marked with 
pressed flowers. Remembering how Woloda had been wont to 
kiss his inamorata’s purse last year, I essayed to do the same 
thing now; and really, when alone in my room in the evenings 
and engaged in dreaming as I looked at a flower or occasion¬ 
ally pressed it to my lips, I would feel a certain pleasantly 
lachrymose mood steal over me, and remain genuinely in 
love (or suppose myself to be so) for at least several days. 

Finally, my third affaire du cceur that winter was connected 
with the lady with whom Woloda was in love, and who used 
occasionally to visit at our house. Yet in this damsel, as I 
now remember, there was not a single beautiful feature to be 
found—or, at all events, none of those which usually pleased 
me. She was the daughter of a well-known Moscow lady of 
light and leading, and, petite and slender, wore long flaxen curls 
after the English fashion, and could boast of a transparent 
profile. Every one said that she was even cleverer and more 
learned than her mother, but I was never in a position to judge 
of that, since, overcome with craven bashfulness at the mere 
thought of her intellect and accomplishments, I never spoke 
to her alone but once, and then with unaccountable trepidation. 
Woloda’s enthusiasm, however (for the presence of an audience 
never prevented him from giving vent to his rapture), com¬ 
municated itself to me so strongly that I also became enamoured 
of the lady. Yet, conscious that he would not be pleased to 
know that two brothers were in love with the same girl , I never 
told him of my condition. On the contrary, I took special 
delight in the thought that our mutual love for her was so pure 
that, though its object was, in both cases, the same charming 
being, we remained friends and ready, if ever the occasion should 
arise, to sacrifice ourselves for one another. Yet I have an 
idea that, as regards self-sacrifice, he did not quite share my 
views; for he was so passionately in love with the lady that once 
he was for giving a member of the diplomatic corps, who was 
said to be going to marry her, a slap in the face and a challenge 
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to a duel; but, for my part, I would gladly have sacrificed my 
feelings for his sake, seeing that the fact that the only remark 
I had ever addressed to her had been on the subject of the 
dignity of classical music, and that my passion, for all my 
efforts to keep it alive, expired the following week, would have 
rendered it the more easy for me to do so. 


XXXVIII 

THE WORLD 

As regards those worldly delights to which I had intended, on 
entering the University, to surrender myself in imitation of my 
brother, I underwent a complete disillusionment that winter. 
Woloda danced a great deal, and Papa also went to balls with 
his young wife, but I appeared to be thought either ^:oo young 
or unfitted for such delights, and no one invited me to the houses 
where balls were being given. Yet, in spite of my vow of 
frankness with Dimitri, I never told him (nor any one else) how 
much I should have liked to go to those dances, and how I felt 
hurt at being forgotten and (apparently) taken for the philosopher 
that I pretended to be. 

Nevertheless a reception was to be given that winter at the 
Princess KornakofFs, and to it she sent us personal invitations 
—to myself among the restl Consequently I was to attend my 
first ball. Before starting, Woloda came into my room to see 
how I was dressing myself—an act on his part which greatly 
surprised me and took me aback. In my opinion (it must be 
understood) solicitude about one’s dress was a shameful thing, 
and should be kept under, but he seemed to think it a thing so 
natural and necessary that he said outright that he was afraid 
I should be put out of countenance on that score. Accordingly 
he bid me don my patent leather boots, and was horrified to 
find that I wanted to put on gloves of fieau de chamois . Next 
he adjusted my watch-chain in a particular manner, and carried 
me off to a hairdresser’s near the Kuznetsk* Bridge to have my 
locks coiffured. That done, he withdrew to a little distance, 
and surveyed me. 

“ Yes, he looks right enough now,” said he to the hairdresser. 
“ Only— couldn't you smooth those tufts of his in front a little? ” 
Yet, for all that Monsieur Charles treated my forelocks with 
one essence and another, they persisted in rising up again when- 
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ever I put on my hat. In fact, my curled and tonsured figure 
seemed to me to look far worse than it had done before. My 
only hope of salvation lay in an affectation of untidiness. Only 
in that guise would my exterior resemble anything at all. 
Woloda, apparently, was of the same opinion, for he begged 
me to undo the curls, and when I had done so and still looked 
unpresentable, he ceased to regard me at all, but throughout 
the drive to the Kornakoffs remained silent and depressed. 

Nevertheless I entered the Kornakoffs’ mansion boldly enough, 
and it was only when the Princess had invited me to dance, and 
I, for some reason or another (though I had driven there with 
no other thought in my head than to dance well), had replied 
that I never indulged in that pastime, that I began to blush, 
and, left solitary among a crowd of strangers, became plunged 
in my usual insuperable and ever-growing shyness. In fact I 
remained silent on that spot almost the whole evening! 

Nevertheless, while a waltz was in progress, one of the young 
princesses came to me and asked me, with the sort of official 
kindness common to all her family, why I was not dancing. I 
can remember blushing hotly at the question, but at the same 
time feeling—for all my efforts to prevent it—a self-satisfied 
smile steal over my face as I began talking, in the most inflated 
and long-winded French, such rubbish as even now, after dozens 
of years, it shames me to recall. It must have been the effect 
of the music, which, while exciting my nervous sensibility, 
drowned (as I supposed) the less intelligible portion of my 
utterances. Anyhow I went on speaking of the exalted com¬ 
pany present, and of the futility of men and women, until I 
had got myself into such a tangle that I was forced to stop 
short in the middle of a word of a sentence which I found 
myself powerless to conclude. 

Even the worldly-minded young Princess was shocked by 
my conduct, and gazed at me in reproach; whereat I burst out 
laughing. At this critical moment Woloda, who had remarked 
that I was conversing with great animation, and probably was 
curious to know what excuses I was making for not dancing, 
approached us with Dubkoff. Seeing, however, my smiling face 
and the Princess’s frightened mien, as well as overhearing the 
appalling rubbish with which I concluded my speech, he turned 
red in the face, and wheeled round again. The Princess also 
rose and left me. I continued to smile, but in such a state of 
agony from the consciousness of my stupidity that I felt ready 
to sink into the floor. Likewise I felt that, cdme what might. 
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I must move about and say something, in order to effect a change 
in my position. Accordingly I approached Dubkoff, and asked 
him if he had danced many waltzes with her that night. This 
I feigned to say in a gay and jesting manner, yet in reality I 
was imploring help of the very Dubkoff to whom I had cried 
“ Hold your tongue 1 " on the night of the matriculation dinner. 
By way of answer he made as though he had not heard me, 
and turned away. Next I approached Woloda, and said with 
an effort and in a similar tone of assumed gaiety: “ Hullo, 
Woloda I Are you played out yet? ” He merely looked at me 
as much as to say, “ You wouldn't speak to me like that if we 
were alone," and left me without a word, in the evident fear 
that I might continue to attach myself to his person. 

“ My God I Even my own brother deserts me! " I thought 
to myself. 

Yet somehow I had not the courage to depart, but remained 
standing where I was until the very end of the evening. At 
length, when every one was leaving the room and crowding into 
the hall, and a footman slipped my greatcoat on to my shoulders 
in such a way as to tilt up my cap, I gave a dreary, half-lachry¬ 
mose smile, and remarked to no one in particular: “ Comme 
c'est gracieux 1 " 

XXXIX 

THE STUDENTS' FEAST 

Notwithstanding that, as yet, Dimitri's influence had kept 
me from indulging in those customary students' festivities known 
as kutezhi or u wines," that winter saw me participate in such 
a function, and carry away with me a not over-pleasant impres¬ 
sion of it. This is how it came about. 

At a lecture soon after the New Year Baron Z.—a tall, light- 
haired young fellow of very serious demeanour and regular 
features—invited us all to spend a sociable evening with him. 
By u us all " I mean all the men more or less “ comme il faut” 
of our course, and exclusive of Grap, Semenoff, Operoff, and 
commoners of that sort. Woloda smiled contemptuously when 
he heard that I was going to a “ wine " of first course men, but 
I looked to derive great and unusual pleasure from this, to me, 
novel method of passing the time. Accordingly, punctually at 
the appointed hour of eight I presented myself at the Baron's, 

Our host, in an open tunic and white waistcoat, received his 
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guests in the brilliantly lighted salon and drawing-room of the 
small mansion where his parents lived—they having given up 
their reception rooms to him for the evening for purposes of this 
party. In the corridor could be seen the heads and skirts of 
inquisitive domestics, while in the dining-room I caught a 
glimpse of a dress which I imagined to belong to the Baroness 
herself. The guests numbered a score, and were all of them 
students except Herr Frost (in attendance upon Iwin) and a 
tall, red-faced gentleman who was superintending the feast and 
who was introduced to every one as a relative of the Baron’s 
and a former student of the University of Dorpat. At first the 
excessive brilliancy and formal appointments of the reception- 
rooms had such a chilling effect upon this youthful company that 
every one involuntarily hugged the walls, except a few bolder 
spirits and the ex-Dorpat student, who, with his waistcoat 
already unbuttoned, seemed to be in every room, and in every 
comer of every room, at once, and filled the whole place with 
his resonant, agreeable, never-ceasing tenor voice. The re¬ 
mainder of the guests preferred either to remain silent or to 
talk in discreet tones of professors, faculties, examinations, and 
other serious and interesting matters. Yet every one, without 
exception, kept watching the door of the dining-room, and, 
while trying to conceal the fact, wearing an expression which 
said: “Come! It is time to begin.” I too felt that it was 
time to begin, and awaited the beginning with pleasurable 
impatience. 

After footmen had handed round tea among the guests the 
Dorpat student asked Frost in Russian: 

“ Can you make punch, Frost? ” 

“ Oh ja! ” replied Frost with a joyful flourish of his heels, 
and the other went on: 

“ Then do you set about it ” (they addressed each other in 
the second person singular, as former comrades at Dorpat). 
Frost accordingly departed to the dining-room, with great 
strides of his bowed, muscular legs, and, after some walking 
backwards and forwards, deposited upon the drawing-room 
table a large punch-bowl, accompanied by a ten-pound sugar- 
loaf supported on three students’ swords placed crosswise. 
Meanwhile the Baron had been going round among his guests 
as they sat regarding the punch-bowl, and addressing them, 
with a face of immutable gravity, in the formula: “I beg of 
you all to drink of this loving-cup in student fashion, that 
there may be good-fellowship among the members of our course. 
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Unbutton your waistcoats, or take them oil altogether, as you 
please.” Already the Dorpat student had divested himself of 
his tunic and rolled up his white shirt-sleeves above his elbows, 
and now, planting his feet firmly apart, he proceeded to set 
fire to the rum in the punch-bowl. 

“ Gentlemen, put out the candles 1 ” he cried with a sudden 
shout so loud and insistent that we seemed all of us to be 
shouting at once. However, we still went on silently regarding 
the punch-bowl and the white shirt of the Dorpat student, with 
a feeling that a moment of great solemnity was approaching. 

“ Put out the lights, Frost, I tell you! ” the Dorpat student 
shouted again. Evidently the punch was now sufficiently burnt. 
Accordingly every one helped to extinguish the candles, until 
the room was in total darkness save for a spot where the white 
shirts and hands of the three students supporting the sugar- 
loaf on their crossed swords were lit up by the lurid flames from 
the bowl. Yet the Dorpat student’s tenor voice was not the 
only one to be heard, for in different quarters of the room 
resounded chattering and laughter. Many had taken off their 
tunics (especially students whose garments were of fine cloth 
and perfectly new), and I now did the same, with a conscious¬ 
ness that “ it ” was “ beginning.” There had been no great 
festivity as yet, but I felt assured that things would go splendidly 
when once we had begun drinking tumblers of the potion that 
was now in course of preparation. 

At length the punch was ready, and the Dorpat student, with 
much bespattering of the table as he did so, ladled the liquor 
into tumblers, and cried: “ Now, gentlemen, please! ” When 
we had each of us taken a sticky tumbler of the stuff into our 
hands, the Dorpat student and Frost sang a German song in 
which the word “ Hoch / ” kept occurring again and again, 
while we joined, in haphazard fashion, in the chorus. Next we 
clinked glasses together, shouted something in praise of punch, 
crossed hands, and took our first drink of the sweet, strong 
mixture. After that there was no further waiting; the “ wine ” 
was in full swing. The first glassful consumed, a second was 
poured out. Yet, for all that I began to feel a throbbing in 
my temples, and that the flames seemed to be turning purple, 
and that every one around me was laughing and shouting, 
things seemed lacking in real gaiety, and I somehow felt that, 
as a matter of fact, we were all of us finding the affair rather 
dull, and only pretending to be enjoying it. The Dorpat student 
may have been an exception, for he continued to grow more 
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and more red in the face and more and more ubiquitous as he 
filled up empty glasses and stained the table with fresh spots 
of the sweet, sticky stuff. The precise sequence of events I 
cannot remember, but I can recall feeling strongly attracted 
towards Frost and the Dorpat student that evening, learning 
their German song by heart, and kissing them each on their 
sticky-sweet lips; also that that same evening I conceived a 
violent hatred against the Dorpat student, and was for pushing 
him from his chair, but thought better of it; also that, besides 
feeling the same spirit of independence towards the rest of the 
company as I had felt on the night of the matriculation dinner, 
my head ached and swam so badly that I thought each moment 
would be my last; also that, for some reason or another, we all 
of us sat down on the floor and imitated the movements of 
rowers in a boat as we sang in chorus, “ Down our mother 
stream the Volga; ” also that I conceived this procedure on our 
part to be uncalled for; also that, as I lay prone upon the floor, 
I crossed my legs and began wriggling about like a tsigane ; 1 
also that I ricked some one’s neck, and came to the conclusion 
that I should never have done such a thing if I had not been 
drunk; also that we had some supper and another kind of 
liquor, and that I then went to the door to get some fresh air; 
also that my head seemed suddenly to grow chill, and that I 
noticed, as I drove away, that the seat of the vehicle was so 
sharply aslant and slippery that for me to retain my position 
behind Kuzma was impossible; also that he seemed to have 
turned all flabby, and to be waving about like a dish clout. But 
what I remember best is that throughout the whole of that 
evening I never ceased to feel that I was acting with excessive 
stupidity in pretending*to be enjoying myself, to like drinking 
a great deal, and to be in no way drunk, as well as that every 
one else present was acting with equal stupidity in pretending 
those same things. All the time I had a feeling that each one 
of my companions was finding the festivities as distasteful as I 
was myself; but, in the belief that he was the only one doing so, 
felt himself bound to pretend that he was very merry, in order 
not to mar the general hilarity. Also, strange to state, I felt that 
I ought to keep up this pretence for the sole reason that into a 
punch-bowl there had been poured three bottles of champagne 
at nine roubles the bottle and ten bottles of rum at four- 
making seventy roubles in all, exclusive of the supper. Sc 
convinced of my folly did I feel that, when, at next day’s lecture, 
1 Gipsy dancer. 
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those of my comrades who had been at Baron Z.’s party seemed 
not only in no way ashamed to remember what they had done, 
but even talked about it so that other students might hear of 
their doings, I felt greatly astonished. They all declared that it 
had been a splendid “ wine,” that Dorpat students were just 
the fellows for that kind of thing, and that there had been 
consumed at it no less than forty bottles of rum among twenty 
guests, some of whom had dropped senseless under the table! 
That they should care to talk about such things seemed strange 
enough, but that they should care to lie about them seemed 
absolutely unintelligible. 


XL 

MY FRIENDSHIP WITH THE NECHLUDOFFS 

That winter, too, I saw a great deal both of Dimitri, who often 
looked us up, and of his family, with whom I was beginning to 
stand on intimate terms. 

The Nechludoffs (that is to say, mother, aunt, and daughter) 
always spent their evenings at home, at which time the Princess 
liked young men to visit her—at all events young men of the kind 
whom she described as able to spend an evening without playing 
cards or dancing. Yet such young fellows must have been few 
and far between, for, although I went to the Nechludoffs almost 
every evening, I seldom found other guests present. Thus 
I came to know the members of this family and their several 
dispositions well enough to be able to form clear ideas as to 
their mutual relations, and to be quite at home amid the rooms 
and furniture of their house. Indeed, so long as no other guests 
were present, I felt entirely at my ease. True, at first I used to 
feel a little uncomfortable when left alone in the room with 
Varenika, for I could not rid myself of the idea that, though 
far from pretty, she wished me to fall in love with her; but 
in time this nervousness of mine began to lessen, since she 
always looked so natural, and talked to me so exactly as though 
she were conversing with her brother or Lubov Sergievna, that 
I came to look upon her simply as a person to whom it was in 
no way dangerous or wrong to show that I took pleasure in her 
company. Throughout the whole of our acquaintance she 
appeared to me merely a plain, though not positively ugly, girl, 
concerning whom one would never ask oneself the question, 
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“ Am 1, or am I not, in love with her? ” Sometimes I would 
talk to her direct, but more often I did so through Dimitri or 
Lubov Sergievna; and it was the latter method which afforded 
me the most pleasure. I derived considerable gratification from 
discoursing when she was there, from hearing her sing, and, in 
general, from knowing that she was in the same room as myself; 
but it was seldom now that any thoughts of what our future 
relations might ever be, or that any dreams of self-sacrifice for 
my friend if he should ever fall in love with my sister, came 
into my head. If any such ideas or fancies occurred to me I 
felt satisfied with the present, and drove away all thoughts 
about the future. 

Yet, in spite of this intimacy, I continued to look upon it as 
my bounden duty to keep the Nechludoffs in general, and 
Varenika in particular, in ignorance of my true feelings and 
tastes, and strove always to appear altogether another young man 
than what I really was—to appear, indeed, such a young man 
as could never possibly have existed. I affected to be “ soul¬ 
ful,” and would go off into raptures and exclamations and 
impassioned gestures whenever I wished it to be thought that 
anything pleased me, while, on the other hand, I tried always 
to seem indifferent towards any unusual circumstance which I 
myself perceived or which I had had pointed out to me. I 
aimed always at figuring both as a sarcastic cynic divorced from 
every sacred tie and as a shrewd observer, as well as at being 
accounted logical in all my conduct, precise and- methodical in 
all my ways of life, and at the same time contemptuous of all 
materiality. I may safely say that I was far better in reality 
than the strange being into whom I attempted to convert myself; 
yet, whatever I was or was not, the Nechludoffs were unfailingly 
kind to me, and (happily for myself) took no notice (as it now 
appears) of my play-acting. Only Lubov Sergievna, who, I 
believe, really believed me to be a great egoist, atheist, and 
cynic, had no love for me, but frequently disputed what I said, 
flew into tempers, and left me petrified with her disjointed, 
irrelevant utterances. Yet Dimitri held always to the same 
strange, something more than friendly, relations with her, and 
used to say, not only that she was misunderstood by every 
one, but that she did him a world of good. This, however, did 
not prevent the rest of his family from finding fault with his 
infatuation. 

Once, when talkiiig to me about this incomprehensible attach¬ 
ment, Varenika explained the matter thus: 
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“ You see, Dimitri is a selfish person. He is very proud, and 
for all his intellect, very fond of praise, and of surprising people^ 
and of always being first , while.little Auntie ” (the general 
nickname for Lubov Sergievna) “ i% innorent enough to admire 
him, and at the same time devoid of the tact to conceal her 
admiration. Consequently she flatters his vanity— not out of 
pretence, but sincerely.” 

This dictum I laid to heart, and, when thinking it over after¬ 
wards, could not hut come to the conclusion that Varenika was 
very sensible; wherefore 1 was glad to award her promotion 
thenceforth in my regard. Yet, though I was always glad 
enough to assign *her any credit which might arise from my 
discovering in her character any signs of good sense or other 
moral qualities, I did so with strict moderation, and never ran 
to any extreme pitch of enthusiasm in the process. Thus, when 
Sophia Ivanovna (who was never weary of discussing Iter niece) * 
related to me how, four years ago, Varenika had suddenly given 
away all her clothes to some peasant children without first 
asking permission to do so, so that the garments had sub¬ 
sequently to he recovered, 1 did not at once accept the fact as 
entitling Varenika to elevation in my opinion, but went on 
giving her good advice about the unpraotiealmtss of such views j 
on property. ; 

When other guests were present nt the NerhludofTs (among 
them, sometimes, Woloda and Dubkoff) I used to withdraw 
myself to a remote plane, and, with the complacency and quiet 
consciousness of strength of an habitui of the house, listen to 
what others were saying without putting in a remark myself. 

Yet everything that these others said seemed to me so im¬ 
measurably stupid that I used to fed inwardly amazed that 
such a clever, logical woman as the Princess, with her equally 
logical family, could listen to and answer such rubbish. Had 
it, however, entered into my head to compare what others 
said with what I myself said when there alone, I should probably 
have ceased to feel surprise. Still less should I have con¬ 
tinued to feel surprise had I not believed that the women of 
our own household—Avdotia, Lubotshka, and Katenka*—were 
superior to the rest of their sex, for in that case I should have 
remembered the kind of tilings over which Avdotia and Katenka 
would laugh and jest with Dubkoff from one end of an evening 
to the other. I should have remembered that seldom did an 
evening pass but Dubkoff would first have an argument about 
something, and then read in a sententious voice either some 
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verses beginning “ Au banquet de la vie, infortune convive ” 
or extracts from The Demon . In short, I should have remem¬ 
bered what nonsense they used to chatter for hours at a time. 

It need hardly be said that, when guests were present, 
Varenika paid less attention to me than when we were alone, 
as well as that I was deprived of the reading and music which I 
so greatly loved to hear. When talking to guests, she lost, in 
my eyes, her principal charm—that of quiet seriousness and 
simplicity. I remember how strange it used to seem to me to 
hear her discoursing on theatres and the weather to my brother 
Woloda! I knew that of all things in the world he most despised 
and shunned banality, and that Varenika herself used to make 
fun of forced conversations on the weather and similar matters. 
Why, then, when meeting in society, did they both of them 
talk such intolerable nothings, and, as it were, shame one 
another? After talks of this kind I used to feel silently resent¬ 
ful against Woloda, as well as next day to rally Varenika on her 
overnight guests. Yet one result of it was that I derived all 
the greater pleasure from being one of the Nechludoffs’ family 
circle. Also, for some reason or another I began to prefer 
meeting Dimitri in his mother’s drawing-room to being with 
him alone. 


XLI 

MY FRIENDSHIP WITH THE NECHLUDOFFS 

At this period, indeed, my friendship with Dimitri hung 
by a hair. I had been criticising him too long not to have 
discovered faults in his character, for it is only in first youth 
that we love passionately and therefore love only perfect 
people. As soon as' the mists engendered by love of this kind 
begin to dissolve, and to be penetrated by the clear beams of 
reason, we see the object of our adoration in his true shape, 
and with all his virtues and failings exposed. Some of those 
failings strike us with the exaggerated force of the unexpected, 
and combine with the instinct for novelty and the hope that 
perfection may yet be found in a fellow-man to induce us not 
only to feel coldness, but even aversion, towards the late object 
of our adoration. Consequently, desiring it no longer, we usually 
cast it from us, and pass onwards to seek fresh perfection. For 
the circumstance that that was not what occurred with respect 
to my own relation to Dimitri I was indebted to his stub- 
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bom, punctilious, and more critical than impulsive attachment 
to myself—a tie which I felt ashamed to break. Moreover, our 
strange vow of frankness bound us together. We were afraid 
that, if we parted, we should leave in one another’s power all 
the incriminatory moral secrets of which we had made mutual 
confession. At the same time, our rule of frankness had long 
ceased to be faithfully observed, but, on the contrary, proved 
a frequent cause of constraint, and brought about strange 
relations between us. 

Almost every time that winter that I went upstairs to Dimitri’s 
room, I used to find there a University friend of his named 
Bezobiedoff, with whom he appeared to be very much taken up. 
Bezobiedoff was a small, slight fellow, with a face pitted over 
with smallpox, freckled, effeminate hands, and a huge flaxen 
moustache much in need of the comb. He was invariably 
dirty, shabby, uncouth, and uninteresting. To me Dimitri’s 
relations with him were as unintelligible as his relations with 
Lubov Sergievna, and the only reason he could have had for 
choosing such a man for his associate was that in the whole 
University there was no worse-looking student than Bezobiedoff. 
Yet that alone would have been sufficient to make Dimitri extend 
him his friendship, and, as a matter of fact, in all his intercourse 
with this fellow he seemed to be saying proudly: “ I care 
nothing who a man may be. In my‘eyes every one is equal 
X like him, and therefore he^ is a desirable acquaintance.” 
Nevertheless I could not imagine how he could bring himself 
to do it, nor how the wretched Bezobiedoff ever contrived to 
maintain his awkward position. To me the friendship seemed 
a most distasteful one. 

One night I went up to Dimitri’s room to try and get him to 
come down for an evening’s talk in his mother’s drawing-room, 
where we could also listen to Varenika’s reading and singing, 
but Bezobiedoff had forestalled me there, and Dimitri answered 
me curtly that he could not come down, since, as X could see 
for myself, he had a visitor with him. 

“ Besides,” he added, “ what is the fun of sitting there? We 
had much better stay hm and talk,” 

I scarcely relished the prospect of spending a couple of hours 
in Bezobiedoff’s company, yet could not make up my mind 
to go down alone; wherefore, cursing my friend’s vagaries, 
I seated myself in a rocking-chair, and began rocking myself 
silently to and fro. I felt vexed with them both for depriving 
me of the pleasures of the drawing-room, and my only hope as 
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I listened irritably to their conversation was that Bezobiedoff 
would soon take his departure. “A nice guest indeed to be 
sitting with! ” I thought to myself when a footman brought in tea 
and Dimitri had five times to beg Bezobiedoff to have a cup, 
for the reason that the bashful guest thought it incumbent upon 
him always to refuse it at first and to say, “No, help yourself.” 
I could see that Dimitri had to put some restraint upon him¬ 
self as he resumed the conversation. He tried to inveigle me 
also into it, but I remained glum and silent. 

“ I do not mean to let my face give any one the suspicion 
that I am bored/’ was my mental remark to Dimitri as I sat 
quietly rocking myself to and fro with measured beat. Yet, as 
the moments passed, I found myself—not without a certain 
satisfaction—growing more and more inwardly hostile to my 
friend. “What a fool he isl” I reflected. “He might be 
spending the evening agreeably with his charming family, yet 
he goes on sitting with this brute!—will go on doing so, too, 
until it is too late to go down to the drawing-room! ” Here I 
glanced at him over the back of my chair, and thought the 
general look of his attitude and appearance so offensive and 
repellant that at the moment I could gladly have offered him 
some insult—even a most serious one. 

At last Bezobiedoff rose, but Dimitri could not easily let such 
a delightful friend depart, and asked him to stay the night. 
Fortunately Bezobiedoff declined the invitation, and departed. 
Having seen him off, Dimitri returned, and, smiling a faintly 
complacent smile as he did so, and rubbing his hands together 
(in all probability partly because he had sustained his character 
for eccentricity, and partly because he had got rid of a bore), 
started to pace the room, with an occasional glance at myself. 
I felt more offended with him than ever. “ How can he go on 
walking about the room and grinning like that? ” was my 
inward reflection. 

“ What are you so angry about? ” he asked me suddenly as 
he halted in front of my chair. 

“ I am not in the least angry/’ I replied (as people always 
do answer under such circumstances). “I am merely vexed 
that you should play-act to me, and to Bezobiedoff, and t< 
yourself.” 

“What rubbish 1” he retorted. “I never play-act to an] 
one.” 

“ I have in mind our rule of frankness,” I replied, “ when A 
tell you that I am certain you cannot bear this Bezobiedoff 
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any more than I can. He is an absolute cad, yet for some 
inexplicable reason or another it pleases you to masquerade 
before him.” 

“ Not at all 1 To begin with, he is a splendid fellow, and- 

“ But I tell you it is so. I also tell you that your friendship 
for Lubov Sergievna is founded on the same basis, namely, that 
she thinks you a god.” 

“ And I tell you once more that it is not so.” 

“ Oh, I know it for myself,” I retorted with the heat of 
suppressed anger, and designing to disarm him with my frank¬ 
ness. “ I have told you before, and I repeat it now, that you 
always seem to like people who say pleasant things to you, 
but that, as soon as ever I come to examine your friendship, 

I invariably find that there exists no real attachment between 
you.” 

“ Oh, but you are wrong ” said Dimitri with an angry 
straightening of the neck in his collar. “ When I like people, 
neither their praise nor their blame can make any difference to 
my opinion of them.” 

“ Well, dreadful though it may seem to you, I confess that 
I myself often used to hate my father when he abused me, and 
to wish that he was dead. In the same way, you——” 

“ Speak for yourself. I am very sorry that you could ever 

have been so——” 

“ No, no 1 ” I cried as I leapt from my chair and faced him ; 
with the courage of exasperation. ' 4 It is for yourself that you j 
ought to feel sorry—sorry because you never told me a word ; 
about this fellow. You know that was not honourable of you. j 
Nevertheless I will tell you what I think of you,” arid, burning ! 
to wound him even more than he had wounded me, I set out 
to prove to him that he was incapable of feeling any real affec¬ 
tion for anybody, and that I had the best of grounds (as in 
very truth I believed I had) for reproaching him. I took great 
pleasure in telling him all this, but at the same time forgot that 
the only conceivable purpose of my doing so—to force him to 
confess to the faults of which I had accused him—could not 
possibly be attained at the present moment, when he was in a 
rage. Had he, on the other hand, been in a condition to argue 
calmly, I should probably never have said what I did. 

The dispute was verging upon an open quarrel when Dimitri | 
suddenly became silent, and left the room. I pursued him, 
and continued what I was saying, but he did not answer, I 
knew that his failings included a hasty temper, and that he was 
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now fighting it down; wherefore I cursed his good resolutions 
the more in my heart. 

This, then, was what our rule of frankness had brought us 
to—the rule that we should “ tell one another everything in 
our minds, and never discuss one another with a third person! ” 
Many a time we had exaggerated frankness to the pitch of 
making mutual confession of the most shameless thoughts, and 
of shaming ourselves by voicing to one another proposals or 
schemes for attaining our desires; yet those confessions had 
not only failed to draw closer the tie which united us, but had 
dissipated sympathy and thrust us further apart, until now 
pride would not allow him to expose his feelings even in the 
smallest detail, and we employed in our quarrel the very weapons 
which we had formerly surrendered to one another—the weapons 
which could strike the shrewdest blows I 


XLII 

OUR STEPMOTHER 

Notwithstanding that Papa had not meant to return to 
Moscow before the New Year, he arrived in October, when there 
was still good riding to hounds to be had in the country. He 
alleged as his reason for changing his mind that his suit was 
shortly to come on before the Senate, but Mimi averred that 
Avdotia had found herself so ennuyee in the country, and had 
so often talked about Moscow and pretended to be unwell, that 
Papa had decided to accede to her wishes. “You see, she 
never really loved him—she and her love only kept buzzing 
about his ears because she wanted to marry a rich man,” added 
Mimi with a pensive sigh which said: “ To think what a certain 
other person could have done for him if only he had valued 
her! ” 

Yet that “ certain other person ” was unjust to Avdotia, 
seeing that the latter’s affection for Papa—the passionate, 
devoted love of self-abandonment—revealed itself in her every 
look and word and movement. At the same time, that love 
in no way hindered her, not only from being averse to parting 
with her adored husband, but also from desiring to visit Madame 
Annette's and order there a lovely cap, a hat trimmed with a 
magnificent blue ostrich feather, and a blue Venetian velvet 
bodice which was to expose to the public gaze the snowy, well- 
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shaped breast and arms which no one had yet gazed upon except 
her husband and maids. Of course Katenka sided with her 
mother, and, in general, there became established between 
Avdotia and ourselves, from the day of her arrival, the most 
extraordinary and burlesque order of relations. As soon as 
she stepped from the carriage, Woloda assumed an air of 
great seriousness and ceremony, and, advancing towards her 
with much bowing and scraping, said in the tone of one who is 
presenting something for acceptance: 

“ I have the honour to greet the arrival of our dear Mamma, 
and to kiss her hand.” 

“ Ah, my dear son! ” she replied with her beautiful, unvarying 
smile. 

“And do not forget the younger son,” 1 said as I also ap¬ 
proached her hand, with an involuntary imitation of Woioda’s 
voice and expression. 

Had our stepmother and ourselves been certain of any mutual 
affection, that expression might have signified contempt for any 
outward manifestation of our love. Had we been ill-disposed 
towards one another, it might have denoted irony, or contempt 
for pretence, or a desire to conceal from Papa (standing by 
the while) our real relations, as well as many other thoughts 
and sentiments. But, as a matter of fact, that expression (which 
well consorted with Avdotia’s own spirit) simply signified nothing 
at all—simply concealed the absence of any definite relations 
between us. In later life I often had occasion to remark, in 
the case of other families whose members anticipated among 
themselves relations not altogether harmonious, the sort of pro¬ 
visional, burlesque relations which they binned for daily use; 
and it was just such relations as those which now became estab¬ 
lished between ourselves and our stepmother. We scarcely 
ever strayed beyond them, but were polite to her, convened 
with her in French, bowed and scraped before her, and called 
her “ ch£re Maman a term to which she always responded 
in a tone of similar lightness and with her beautiful, unchanging 
smile. Only the lachrymose Lubotshka, with her goose feet 
and artless prattle, really liked our stepmother, or tried, in her 
naive and frequently awkward way, to bring her and ourselves 
together: wherefore the only person in the world for whom, 
besides Papa, Avdotia had a spark of affection was Lubotshka. 
Indeed, Avdotia always treated her with a kind of grave admira¬ 
tion and timid deference which greatly surprised me. 

From the first Avdotia was very fond of calling herself our 
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stepmother and hinting that, since children and servants usually 
adopt an unjust and hostile attitude towards a woman thus 
situated, her own position was likely to prove a difficult one. 
Yet, though she foresaw all the unpleasantness of her predica¬ 
ment, she did nothing to escape from it by (for instance) conciliat¬ 
ing this one, giving presents to that other one, and forbearing 
to grumble—the last a precaution which it would have been 
easy for her to take, seeing that by nature she was in no way 
exacting, as well as very good-tempered. Yet, not only did 
she do none of these things, but her expectation of difficulties 
led her to adopt the defensive before she had been attacked. 
That is to say, supposing that the entire household was designing 
to show her every kind of insult and annoyance, she would see 
plots where no plots were, and consider that her most dignified 
course was to suffer in silence—an attitude of passivity as regards 
winning a/fection which of course led to disaffection. Moreover, 
she was so totally lacking in that faculty of “ apprehension ” 
to which I have already referred as being highly developed 
in our household, and all her customs were so utterly opposed 
to those which had long been rooted in our establishment, that 
those two facts alone were bound to go against her. From the 
first her mode of life in our tidy, methodical household was that* 
of a person only just arrived there. Sometimes she went to 
bed late, sometimes early; sometimes she appeared at luncheon, 
sometimes she did not; sometimes she took supper, sometimes 
she dispensed with it. When we had no guests with us she 
more often than not walked about the house in a semi-nude 
condition, and was not ashamed to appear before us—even 
before the servants—in a white chemise, with only a shawl 
thrown over her bare shoulders. At first this Bohemianism 
pleased me, but before very long it led to my losing the last 
shred of respect which I felt for her. What struck me as even 
more strange was the fact that, according as we had or 
had not guests, she was two different women. The one (the 
woman figuring in society) was a young and healthy, but rather 
cold, beauty, a person richly dressed, neither stupid nor clever, 
and unfailingly cheerful. The other woman (the one in evidence 
when no guests were present) was considerably past her first 
youth, languid, depressed, slovenly, and ennuyie , though 
affectionate. Frequently, as I looked at her when, smiling, 
rosy with the winter air, and happy in the consciousness of 
her beauty, she came in from a round of calls and, taking off her 
hat, went to look at herself in a mirror; or when, rustling in her 
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rich, dkolh'ti ball dress, and at once shy am! pruid before the 
servants, she was passing to her carriage; or when, at one of our 
small receptions at home, she was sitting dressed in a high silken 
dress finished with some sort of fine laee about her soft neck, 
and flashing her unvarying, but lovely, smile around her—as I 
looked at her at such times 1 could not help wondering what would 
have been said by persons who had been ravished to behold her 
thus if they could have seen her as I often saw her, namely, when, 
waiting in the lonely midnight hours for her husband to return 
from his club, she would walk like a shadow^ from room to room, 
with her hair dishevelled and her form clad in a sort of dressing- 
jacket Presently she would sit down to the piano and, her 
brows all puckered with the dlort, play over the only waltz 
that she knew; after which she would pick up a novel, read a 
few pages somewhere in the midtile of it, and throw it aside. 
Next, repairing in person to the dining room, so as not to dis¬ 
turb the servants, she would get herself a cucumber and some 
cold veal, and eat it standing by the window-sill—then once 
more resume her weary, aimless, gloomy wandering from room 
to room. But what, above all other things, caused estrangement 
between us was that lack of understanding which expressed 
itself chiefly in the peculiar air of indulgent attention with which 
she would listen when any one wits speaking to her concerning 
matters of which she had no knowledge. It was not her fault 
that she acquired the unconscious habit of bending her head 
down and smiling slightly with her lips only when she found it 
necessary to converse on topics which did not interest her 
(which meant any topic except herself and her husband); yet 
that smile and that inclination of the head, when incessantly 
repeated, could become unbearably wearisome. Also, her 
peculiar gaiety— which always sounded as though she were 
laughing at herself, at you, anti at the world in general—was 
gauche and anything but infectious, while her sympathy was 
too evidently forced. Lastly, she knew no reticence with regard 
to her ceaseless raptunsing to all and sundry concerning her love 
for Papa. Although she only spoke the truth when she said 
that her whole life was bound up with him, and although she 
proved it her life long, we considered such unrestrained, con¬ 
tinual insistence upon her affection for him had form, and felt 
more ashamed for her when she was descanting thus before 
strangers even than we did when she was perpetrating bad 
blunders in French. Yet, although, as l have said, she loved*' 
her husband more than anything else in the world, and he too 
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had a great affection for her (or at all events he had at first, 
and when he saw that others besides himself admired her 
beauty), it seemed almost as though she purposely did every¬ 
thing most likely to displease him—simply to prove to him 
the strength of her love, her readiness to sacrifice herself for 
his sake, and the fact that her one aim in life was to win his 
affection! She was fond of display, and my father too liked to 
see her as a beauty who excited wonder and admiration; yet 
she sacrificed her weakness for fine clothes to her love for 
him, and grew more and more accustomed to remain at home 
in a plain grey blouse. Again, Papa considered freedom and 
equality to be indispensable conditions of family life, and hoped 
that his favourite Lubotshka and his kind-hearted young wife 
would become sincere friends; yet once again Avdotia sacrificed 
herself by considering it incumbent upon her to pay the “ real 
mistress of the house,” as she called Lubotshka, an amount of 
deference which only shocked and annoyed my father. Like¬ 
wise, he played cards a great deal that winter, and lost consider¬ 
able sums towards the end of it—wherefore, unwilling, as usual, 
to let his gambling affairs intrude upon his family life, he began 
to preserve complete secrecy concerning his play; yet Avdotia, 
though often ailing, as well as, towards the end of the winter, 
enceinte , considered herself bound always to sit up (in a grey 
blouse, and with her hair dishevelled) for my father when, at, 
say, four or five o'clock in the morning, he returned home from 
the club ashamed, depleted in pocket, and weary. She would 
ask him absent-mindedly whether he had been fortunate in 
play, and listen with indulgent attention, little nods of her head, 
and a faint smile upon her face as he told her of his doings at 
the club and begged her, for about the hundredth time, never 
to sit up for him again. Yet, though Papa's winnings or losings 
(upon which his substance practically depended) in no way 
interested her, she was always the first to meet him when he 
returned home in the small hours of the morning. This she was 
incited to do, not only by the strength of her devotion, but by 
a certain secret jealousy from which she suffered. No one in 
the world could persuade her that it was really from his club, 
and not from a mistress's, that Papa came home so late. She 
would try to read love secrets in his face, and, discerning none 
there, would sigh with a sort of enjoyment of her grief, and give 
herself up once more to the contemplation of her unhappiness. 

As the result of these and many other constant sacrifices 
which occurred in Papa's relations with his wife during the 
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latter months of that winter (a time when he lost much, and was 
therefore out of spirits), there gradually grew up between the 
two an intermittent feeling of tacit hostility— of restrained 
aversion to the object of devotion of the kind which expresses 
itself in an unconscious eagerness to show the object in question 
every possible species of petty annoyance. 


XL1II 

NEW COMRADES 

The winter had passed imperceptibly and the thaw begun when 
the list of examinations was posted at the University, and I 
suddenly remembered that I bad to return answers to questions 
in eighteen subjects on which I had heard lectures delivered, 
but with regard to some of which 1 had taken no notes and made 
no preparation whatever. It seems strange that the question 
“ How am I going to pass? ” should never have entered my 
head, but the truth is, that all that winter I had been in such a 
state of haze through the delights of being both grown-up and 
“ comme il faut ” that, whenever the question of the examina¬ 
tions had occurred to me, I had mentally compared myself with 
my comrades, and thought to myself, 14 They are certain to 
pass, and as most of them are not 4 comme il faut/ and I am 
therefore their personal superior, 1 too am bound to come out 
all right.” In fact, the only reason why I attended lectures at 
all was that I might become an habiiui of the University, and 
obtain Papa’s leave to go in and out of the house. Moreover, I 
had many acquaintances now, and often enjoyed myself vastly 
at the University. I loved the racket, talking, and laughter in 
the auditorium, the opportunities for sitting on a back bench 
and letting the measured voice of the professor lure one into 
dreams as one contemplated one’s comrades, the occasional 
runnings across the way for a snack anti a glass of vodka (sweet¬ 
ened by the fearful joy of knowing that one might be hauled 
before the professor for so doing), the stealthy closing of the door 
as one returned to the auditorium, and the participation in 
44 course versus course ” scuffles in the corridors. All this was 
very enjoyable. 

By the time, however, that every one had begun to put in a 
better attendance at lectures, and the professor of physics had 
completed his course and taken his leave of us until the examina- 
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tions came on, and the students were busy collecting their note¬ 
books and arranging to do their preparation in parties, it struck 
me that I also had better prepare for the ordeal. Operoff, with 
whom I still continued on bowing, but otherwise most frigid, 
terms, suddenly offered not only to lend me his notebooks, 
but to let me do my preparation with himself and some 
other students. I thanked him, and accepted the invitation— 
hoping by that conferment of honour completely to dissipate 
our old misunderstanding; but at the same time I requested 
that the gatherings should always be held at my home, since 
my quarters were so splendid! To this the students replied 
that they meant to take turn and turn about—sometimes to 
meet at one fellow’s place, sometimes at another’s, as might be 
most convenient. 

The first of our reunions was held at Zuchin’s, who had a 
small partition-room in a large building on the Trubni Boulevard. 
The opening night I arrived late, and entered when the reading 
aloud had already begun. The little apartment was thick with 
tobacco-smoke, while on the table stood a bottle of vodka , a 
decanter, some bread, some salt, and a shin-bone of muttom 
Without rising, Zuchin asked me to have some vodka and to 
doff my tunic. 

I expect you are not accustomed to such entertainment,” 
he added. 

Every one was wearing a dirty cotton shirt and a dickey. 
Endeavouring not to show my contempt for the company, I took 
off my tunic, and lay down in a sociable manner on the sofa. 
Zuchin went on reading aloud and correcting himself with the 
help of notebooks, while the others occasionally stopped him 
to ask a question, which he always answered with ability, 
correctness, and precision. I listened for a time with the rest, 
but, not understanding much of it, since I had not been present 
at what had been read before, soon interpolated a question. 

“ Hullo, old fellow! It will be no good for you to listen if 
you do not know the subject,” said Zuchin. “ I will lend you 
my notebooks, and then you can read it up by to-morrow, and 
I will explain it to you.” 

I felt rather ashamed of my ignorance. Also, I felt the truth 
of what he said; so I gave up listening, and amused myself by 
observing my new comrades. According to my classification 
of humanity into persons “ comme il faut ” and persons not 
“ comme il faut,” they evidently belonged to the latter category, 
and so aroused in me not only a feeling of contempt, but also 
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a certain sensation of personal hostility, for the reason that, 
though not “ comme il faut,” they accounted me their eoual, 
and actually patronised me in a sort of good-humoured fashion! 
What in particular excited in me this feeding was their feet, their 
dirty nails and fingers, a particularly long talon on Operoff’s 
obtrusive little finger, their red shirts, their dickeys, the chaff 
which they good-naturedly threw at one another, the dirty 
room, a habit which Zuchin had of continually snuffling and 
pressing a finger to his nose, and, above all, their manner of 
speaking—that is to say, their use and intonation of certain 
words. For instance, they said ** fiat ” for fool, “ just the 
ticket ” for exactly, “ grandly M for splendidly, and so on—all 
of which seemed to me either bookish or disagreeably vulgar. 
Still more was my “ comme il faut ” refinement disturbed by 
the accents which they put upon certain Russian—and, still 
more, upon foreign—words. Thus they said dieydtdnost for 
dUyatdnost , ndroekno for mmkhm » f vkdminie for v'katninie , 
SMkespeare for Shakespeare, and so forth. 

Yet, for all their insuperably repellent exterior, I could detect 
something good in these fellows, and envied them the cheerful 
good-fellowship which united them in one. Consequently I 
began to feel attracted towards them, and made up my mind 
that, come what might, I would become of their number. The 
kind and honourable Operoff 1 knew already, and now the 
brusque , but exceptionally clever, Zuchin (who evidently took 
the lead in this circle) began to please me greatly^ He was a 
dark, thick-set little fellow, with a perennially glistening, polished 
face, but one that was extremely lively, intellectual, and inde¬ 
pendent in its expression. That expression it derived from a 
low, but prominent, forehead, deep black eyes, short, bristly 
hair, and a thick, dark bean! which looked as though it stood 
in constant need of trimming. Although, too, he seemed to 
think nothing of himself (a trait which always pleased me in 
people), it was dear that he never let his brain rest. He had ■ 
one of those expressive faces which, a few hours after you have 
seen them for the first time, change suddenly and entirely to ■ 
your view. Such a change took place, in my eyes, with regard 
to Zuchin’s face towards the end of that evening. Suddenly ' 
I seemed to see new wrinkles appear upon Its surface, its eyes 
grow deeper, its smile become a different one, and the whole ■ 
face assume such an altered aspect that I scarcely recognised ih » 
When the reading was ended, Zuchin, the other students, and - 
myself manifested our desire to be * 4 comrades all " by drinking : 
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vodka until little remained in the bottle. Thereupon Zuchin 
asked if any one had a quarter-rouble to spare, so that he could 
send the old woman who looked after him to buy some more; 
yet, on my offering to provide the money, he made as though 
he had not heard me, and turned to Operoff, who pulled out a 
purse sewn with bugles, and handed him the sum required. 

“ And mind you don’t get drunk,” added the giver, who 
himself had not partaken of the vodka . 

“ By heavens! ” answered Zuchin as he sucked the marrow 
out of a mutton bone (I remember thinking that it must be 
because he ate marrow that he was so clever). “ By heavens! ” 
he went on with a slight smile (and his smile was of the kind 
that one involuntarily noticed, and somehow felt grateful for), 
<c even if I did get drunk, there would be no great harm done. 
I wonder which of us two could look after himself the better— 
you or I? Anyway I am willing to make the experiment,” 
and he slapped his forehead with mock boastfulness. “ But 
what a pity it is that Semenoff has disappeared! He has gone 
and completely hidden himself somewhere.” 

Sure enough, the grey-haired Semenoff who had comforted 
me so much at my first examination by being worse dressed 
than myself, and who, after passing the second examination, 
had attended his lectures regularly during the first month, had 
disappeared thereafter from view, and never been seen at the 
University throughout the latter part of the course. 

“ Where is he? ” asked some one. 

“ I do not know,” replied Zuchin. “ He has escaped my eye 
altogether. Yet what fun I used to have with him! What fire 
there was in the man! and what an intellect 1 I should be 
indeed sorry if he has come to grief—and come to grief he pro¬ 
bably has, for he was no mere boy to take his University course 
in instalments.” 

After a little further conversation, and agreeing to meet 
again the next night at Zuchin’s, since his abode was the most 
central point for us all, we began to disperse. As, one by one, 
we left the room, my conscience started pricking me because 
every one seemed to be going home on foot, whereas I had my 
drozhki , Accordingly, with some hesitation I offered Operoff 
a lift. Zuchin came to the door with us, and, after borrowing a 
rouble of Operoff, went off to make a night of it with some 
friends. As we drove along, Operoff told me a good deal about 
Zuchin’s character and mode of life, and on reaching home 
it was long before I could get to sleep for thinking of the new 
L 591 
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acquaintances I had made. For many an hour, as I lay awake, 
I kept wavering between the respect which their knowledge* 
simplicity, and sense of honour, as well m the poetry of their 
youth and courage, excited in my regard, and the distaste which 
I felt for their outward man. In spite of my desire to do so, it 
was at that time literally impossible for me to associate with 
them, since our ideas were too wholly at variance. For me life’s 
meaning and charm contained an infinitude of shades of which 
they had not an inkling, and vice versa. The greatest obstacles 
of all, however, to our better acquaintance T felt to he the twenty 
roubles’ worth of doth in my tunic, my drazhki , and my white 
linen shirt; and they appeared to me most important obstacles, 
since they made me fed as though 1 had unwittingly insulted 
these comrades by displaying such tokens of my wealth. I felt 
guilty in their eyes, and as though, whether I accepted or rejected 
their acquittal and took a line of my own, I could never enter 
into equal and unaffected relations with them. Yet to such an 
extent did the stirring poetry of the courage which I could 
detect in Zuchin (in particular) overshadow the coarse, vicious 
side of his nature that the latter made no unpleasant impression 
upon me. 

For a couple of weeks I visited Zuehin’s almost every night 
for purposes of work. Yet 1 did very little there, since, as I 
have said, 1 had lost ground at the start, and, not having 
sufficient grit in me to catch up my companions by solitary 
study, was forced merely to pretend that I was listening to and 
taking in all they were reading. 1 have an idea, too, that they 
divined my pretence, since I often noticed that they passed 
over points which they themselves knew without first inquiring 
of me whether I did the same. Yet day by day I was coming 
to regard the vulgarity of this circle with more indulgence, 
to feel increasingly drawn towards its way of life, and to 
find in it much that was poetical Only my word of honour 
to Dimitri that I would never indulge in dissipation with these 
new comrades kept me from deciding also to share their 
diversions. 

Once I thought 1 would make a display of my knowledge of 
literature, particularly French literature, and so led the con¬ 
versation to that theme. Judge, then, of my surprise when I 
discovered that not only had my companions been reading 
the foreign passages in Russian, but that they had studied far 
more foreign works than I had, and knew and could appraise 
English, and even Spanish, writers of whom I had never so much 
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as heard! Likewise, Pushkin and Zhukovski represented to 
them literature , and not, as to myself, certain books in yellow 
covers which I had once read and studied when a child. For 
Dumas and Su6 they had an almost equal contempt, and, in 
general, were competent to form much better and clearer judg¬ 
ments on literary matters than I was, for all that I refused to 
recognise the fact. In knowledge of music, too, I could not 
beat them, and was astonished to find that Operoff played the 
violin, and another student the ’cello and piano, while both 
of them were members of the University orchestra, and pos¬ 
sessed a wide knowledge of and appreciation of good music. In 
short, with the exception of the French and German languages, 
my companions were better posted at every point than I was, 
yet not the least proud of the fact. True, I might have plumed 
myself on my position as a man of the world, but Woloda 
excelled me even in that. Wherein, then, lay the height from 
which I presumed to look down upon these comrades? In my 
acquaintanceship with Prince Ivan Ivanovitch? In my ability 
to speak French? In my drozhki ? In my linen shirt? In my 
finger-najils? “ Surely these things are all rubbish,” was the 
thought .which^wai^ld come flitting through my head under 
the influence of the envy which the good-fellowship and kindly, 
youthful gaiety displayed around me excited in my breast. 
Every one addressed his interlocutor in the second person 
singular. True, the familiarity of this address almost approxi¬ 
mated to rudeness, yet even the boorish exterior of the speaker 
could not conceal a constant endeavour never to hurt another 
one’s feelings. The terms “ brute ” or “ swine,” when used in 
this good-natured fashion, only convulsed me, and gave me cause 
for inward merriment. In no way did they offend the person 
addressed, or prevent the company at large from remaining on 
the most sincere and friendly footing. In all their intercourse 
these youths were delicate and forbearing in a way that only 
very poor and very young men can be. However much I might 
detect in Zuchin’s character and amusements an element of 
coarseness and profligacy, I could also detect the fact that his 
drinking-bouts were of a very different order to the puerility 
with burnt rum and champagne in which I had participated at 
Baron Z/s. 
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XLIV 

ZUCHXN ANI> SEMENOFF 

Although I do not know what class of society Zuchin be¬ 
longed to, I know that, without the help either of means or, 
social position, he had matriculated from the Seventh Gym¬ 
nasium. At that time he was eighteen—though he looked much 
older -and very clever, especially in Ins powers of assimilation. 
To him it was easier to survey the whole of some complicated 
subject, to foresee its various parts and deductions, than to 
use that knowledge, when gained, for reasoning out the exact 
laws to which those deductions were due. lie knew that he was 
clever, and of the fact he was proud; yet from that very pride 
arose the circumstance that he treated every one with unvarying 
simplicity and good-nature. Moreover, his experience of life 
must have been considerable, for already he had squandered much 
love, friendship, activity, and money. Though poor and moving 
only in the lower ranks of society, there was nothing which he 
had ever attempted for which he did not thenceforth feel the 
contempt, the indifference, or the utter disregard winch were 
bound to result from his attaining his goal too easily. In fact, 
the very ardour with which he applied himself to a new pursuit 
seemed to be due to his contempt for what he had already 
attained, since his abilities always led him to success, and 
therefore to a certain right to despise it. With the sciences 
it was the same. Though little interested in them, and 
taking no notes, he knew mathematics thoroughly, and was 
uttering no vain boast when he said that he could beat the 
professor himself. Much of what lie heard said in lectures he 
thought rubbish, yet with his peculiar habit of unconsciously 
practical roguishness he feigned to subscribe to all that the 
professors thought important, and every professor adored him. 
True, he was outspoken to the authorities, but they none the 
less respected him. Besides disliking and despising the sciences, 
he despised all who laboured to attain what he himself had 
mastered so easily, since the sciences, as he understood them, 
did not occupy one-tenth part of his powers. In fact, life, m 
he saw it from the student’s standpoint, contained nothing 
to which he could devote himself wholly, and his impetuous, 
active nature (as he himself often said) demanded life complete: 
wherefore he frequented the drinking-bout in so far as he could 
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afford it, and surrendered himself to dissipation chiefly out of a 
desire to get as far away from himself as possible. Consequently, 
just as the examinations were approaching, OperofFs prophecy 
to me came true^ for Zuchin wasted two whole weeks in this 
fashion, and we had to do the latter part of our preparation 
at another student’s. Yet at the first examination he re- 
appeared with pale, haggard face and tremulous hands, and 
passed brilliantly into the second course 1 

The company of roisterers of which Zuchin had been the 
leader since its formation at the beginning of the term consisted 
of eight students, among whom, at first, had been numbered 
Ikonin and Semenoff; but the former had left under the strain 
of the continuous revelry in which the band had indulged in the 
early part of the term, and the latter seceded later for reasons 
which were never wholly explained. In its early days this band 
had been looked upon with awe by all tfye fellows of our course, 
and had had its exploits much discussed. Of these exploits the 
leading heroes had been Zuchin and, towards the end of the term, 
Semenoff, but the latter had come to be generally shunned, and 
to cause disturbances on the rare occasions when he attended 
a' lecture. Just before the examinations began, he rounded off 
his drinking exploits in a most energetic and original fashion, as 
I myself had occasion to witness (through my acquaintanceship 
with Zuchin). This is how it was. One evening we had just 
assembled at Zuchin’s, and Operoff, reinforcing a candlestick 
with a candle stuck in a bottle, had just plunged his nose into 
his notebooks and begun to read aloud in his thin voice from 
his neatly-written notes on physics, when the landlady entered 
the room, and informed Zuchin that some one had brought a 
note for him. . * , 1 


XLV 

I COME TO GRIEF 

A,t length the first examination—on differentials and integrals 
—drew near, but I continued in a vague state which precluded 
me from forming any clear idea of what was awaiting me. 
Every evening, after consorting with Zuchin and the rest, the 
thought would occur to me that there was something in my 
convictions which I must change — something wrong and 
1 The remainder of this chapter is omitted in the original. 
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mistaken; yet every morning the daylight would find me again 
satisfied to be “comine il faut,” and desirous of no change 
whatsoever. 

Such was the frame of mind in which I attended for the first 
examination. I seated myself on the bench where the princes, 
counts, and barons always sat, and began talking to them in 
French, with the not unnatural result that I never gave another 
thought to the answers which I was shortly to return to questions 
in a subject of which i knew nothing. 1 gazed supinely at other 
students as they went up to be examined, and even allowed 
myself to chaff some of them. 

“ Well, Grap,” I said to llinka (who,, from our first entry 
into the University, had shaken off my influence, had ceased 
to smile when I spoke to him, and always remained ill-disposed 
towards me), “have you survived the ordeal? ” 

“ Yes,” retorted llinka. “ Let us see if you can do so.” 

I smiled contemptuously at the answer, notwithstanding that 
the doubt which he had expressed had given me a momentary 
shock. Once again, however, indifference overlaid that feeling, 
and I remained so entirely absent-minded and supine that, the 
very moment after I had been examined (a mere formality for 
me, as it turned out) 1 was making a dinner appointment wifi 
Baron Z. When called out with Ikonin, f smoothed the creases 
in my uniform, and walked up to the examiner's table with 
perfect sangfroid. 

True, a slight shiver of apprehension ran down my back - 
when the young professor—the same one as had examined 
me for my matriculation—looked me straight in the face as I 
reached across to the envelope containing the tickets. Ikonin, 
though taking a ticket with the same plunge of his whole body 
as he had done at the previous examinations, did at least return 
some sort of an answer this time, though a poor one. I, on the 1 
contrary, did just as he had done on the two previous occasions, 
or even worse, since I took a second ticket, yet for a second time 
returned no answer. The professor looked me compassionately 
in the face, and said in a quiet, but determined, voice: 

“ You will not pass into the second course, Monsieur Irtenieff. 
You had better not complete the examinations. ^ The faculty! 
must be weeded out. The same with you, Monsieur Ikonin. i 

Ikonin implored leave to finish the examinations, as a great) 
favour, but the professor replied that lit* (Ikonin) was not fikdyj 
to do in two days what he had not succeeded in doing in a year^ 
and that he had not the smallest chance of passing, Bconia 
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renewed his humble, piteous appeals, but the professor was 
inexorable. 

“You can go, gentlemen,” he remarked in the same quiet, 
resolute voice. 

I was only too glad to do so, for I felt ashamed of seeming, 
by my silent presence, to be joining in Ikonin’s humiliating 
prayers for grace. I have no recollection of how I threaded 
my way through the students in the hall, nor of what I replied 
to their questions, nor of how I passed into the vestibule and 
departed home. I was offended, humiliated, and genuinely 
unhappy. 

For three days I never left my room, and saw no one, but 
found relief in copious tears. I should have sought a pistol to 
shoot myself if I had had the necessary determination for the 
deed. I thought that Ilinka Grap would spit in my face when 
he next met me, and that he would have the right to do so; that 
Operoff would rejoice at my misfortune, and tell every one of it; 
that Kolpikoff had justly shamed me that night at the restau¬ 
rant; that my stupid speeches to Princess Komikoff had had 
their fitting result; and so on, and so on. All the moments in 
my life which had been for me most difficult and painful recurred 
to my mind. I tried to blame some one for my calamity, and 
thought that some one must have done it on purpose—must 
have conspired a whole intrigue against me. Next I murmured 
against the professors, against my comrades, Woloda, Dimitri, 
and Papa (the last for having sent me to the University at all). 
Finally, I railed at Providence for ever having let me see such 
ignominy. Believing myself ruined for ever in the eyes of all 
who knew me, I besought Papa to let me go into the hussars or 
to the Caucasus. Naturally, Papa was anything but pleased at 
what had happened; yet, on seeing my passionate grief, he com¬ 
forted me by saying that, though it was a bad business, it might 
yet be mended by my transferring to another faculty. Woloda, 
who also saw nothing very terrible in my misfortune, added 
that at least I should not be put out of countenance in a new 
faculty, since I should have new comrades there. As for the 
ladies of the household, they neither knew nor cared what either 
an examination or a plucking meant, and condoled with me only 
because they saw me in such distress. Dimitri came to see me 
every day, and was very kind and consolatory throughout; 
but for that very reason he seemed to me to have grown coldeT 
than before. It always hurt me and made me feel uncomfortable 
when he came up to my room and seated himself in silence 
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beside me, much as a doctor might scat himself by the bedside of 
an awkward patient. Sophia Ivanovna and Varenika sent me 
books for which I had expressed a wish, as also an invitation to 
go and see them, but in that very thoughtfulness of theirs I 
saw only proud, humiliating condescension to one who had fallen 
beyond forgiveness. Although, in three days’ time, I grew 
calmer, it was not until we departed for the country that I left 
the house, but spent the time in nursing my grief and wandering, 
fearful of all the household, through the various rooms. 

One evening, as I was sitting deep in thought and listening to 
Avdotia playing her waltz, I suddenly leapt to my feet, ran 
upstairs, got out the copy-book whereon I had once inscribed 
“ Rules of My Life,” opened it, and experienced my first moment 
of repentance and moral resolution. True, I burst into tears 
once more, but they were no longer tears of despair. Pulling 
myself together, I set about writing out a fresh set of rules, in 
the assured conviction that never again would I do a wrong 
action, waste a single moment on frivolity, or alter the rules 
which I now decided to frame. 

How long that moral impulse lasted, what it consisted of, 
and what new principles I devised for my moral growth I will 
relate when speaking of the ensuing and happier portion of 
my early manhood. 
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James’s (C. P. K.) Richelieu, 357 
James's (Henry) The Turn of the 
Screw, and The Aitporn Papers, 912 
Jams* (WmA BeleeUons from, 739 
Jefferies's Utiehard) After London, 
and Am&ryhki at the 
Fair, 851 
„ Itevis, 869 
Johnson*# (Dr) Live# of the Poets, 
m~i 

Jonscmte (Hen) Plays, 489, 400 , % 

; Josephus's Wars of the Jews, 712 

Kalidasa's Bhakuuteda, 618 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 098 
I Keats's Pmuu«, 101 
1 Keble's Christian Ymr, (100 
; King's Lite of Ma*ftt&L 508 
. IClnglak#** ICotben, 337 



Kingsley's (Chas.) Westward Ho! 20 
„ Heroes, 113 

,, Hereward the Wake, 200 

„ Hypatia, 230 

,, Water Babies, and 

Glaucus, 277 
„ Alton Locke, 462 

„ Yeast, 611 

„ Madam How and Lady 
Why, 777 
„ Poems, 793 
Kingsley's (Henry) Ravenshoe, 28 
_ Geoffrey Hamlyn, 416 
Kingston’s Peter the Whaler, 6 
, »> Three Midshipmen, 7 

Kirby’s Kalevala, 259, 260 
Koran, 380 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, 8 
„ Essays of Elia, 14 

„ Letters, 342, 343 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations 
and Poems, 890 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians, 315 
Langland’s Piers Plowman, 571 
Latimer's Sermons, 40 
Law’s Serious Call, 91 
Lawrence’s The White Peacock, 914 
„ Stories, Essays, and 
Poems, 958 

Layamon's (Waco and) Arthurian 
Chronicles, 578 

Lear (Edward). See under Antho¬ 
logies 

Leibniz' Philosophical Writings, 905 
Le Sage's Gil Bias, 437, 438 
Leslie’s Memoirs of John Constable, 
Lessing’s Laocodn, etc., 843 [563 

Lever's Harry Lorrequer, 177 
Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 269 
Lincoln's Speeches, etc., 206 
Livy’s History of Home, 603, 609 
670, 749, 755, 756 
Locke's Civil Government, 751 
Lockhart's Life of Napoleon, 3 
„ Life of Scott, 55 

,, Life of Burns, 156 

Longfellow's Poems, 382 
LOnnrott's Kalevala, 259, 260 
Loti's Iceland Fisherman, 920 
Lover's Handy Andy, 178 
Lowell's Among My Books, 607 
Lucretius’s Of the Nature of Things, 
750 

Ltitzow’s History of Bohemia, 432 
Lyell's Antiquity of Man, 700 
Lytton’s Harold, 15 

„ Last of the Barons, 18 
„ Last Days of Pompeii, 80 
f . Pilgrims of the Rhine, 390 
Rienzi, 532 

Macaulay’s England, 34-6 

„ Essays, 225, 226 ‘ 

„ Speeches on Politics, 

etc., 399 

„ Miscellaneous Essays, 

MacDonald’s Sir Gibbie, 678 [439 

„ Phantasbes, 732 

Maohiavelli’s Prince, 280 
„ Florence, 376 

Maine’s Ancient Law, 734 


Malory’s Le Morte D’Arthur 45 46 
Malthus on the Principles ’ of 
Population, 692, 693 
Mandeville’s Travels, 812 
Mann’s (Thomas) Stories & Epi¬ 
sodes, 962 

Manning's Sir Thomas More, 19 
„ Mary Powell, and De- 
borah’s Diary, 324 
Marlowe’s Plays and Poems, 383 
Marryat’s Mr Midshipman Easy, 82 
Little Savage, 159 
Masterman Ready, 160 
Peter Simple, 232 
Children of New Forest, 

Percival Keene, 358 
Settlers in Canada, 370 
King’s Own, 580 
„ Jacob Faithful, 618 
Martineau’s Feats on the Fjords,429 
Martinengo - Cesaresco’s Folk - Lore 
and other Essays, 673 
Marx’s Capital, 848, 849 
Maugham’s (Somerset) Cakes and 
Ale, 932 

Maupassant’s Short Stories, 907 
Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ, 146-7 
Mazzini’s Duties of Man, etc., 224 
Melville’s Moby Dick, 179 
„ Typee, 180 

„ Omoo, 297 

Meredith’s The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, 916 

M6rim6e’s Carmen, etc., 834 
Merivale’s History of Rome, 433 
Mickiewicz's Pan Tadeusz, 842 
Mignet’s French Revolution, 713 
Mill’s Utilitarianism, Liberty, Repre- 
^ sentative Government, 482 
.» Rights of Woman, 825, 
Miller s Old Red Sandstone, 103 
MUman’s History of the Jews, 377, 
Milton’s Poems, 384 [378 

„ Areopagitica and other 
Prose Works, 795 
Mitford’s Our Village, 927 
Moli&re's Comedies, 830, 831 
Mommsen’s History of Rome, 542-5 
Montagu's (Lady) Letters, 69 
Montaigne’s Essays, 440-2 
Moore’s (George) Esther Waters, 933 
More’s Utopia, and Dialogue of 
Comfort against Tribulation, 461 
Morier's Hajji Baba, 679 
Morris’s (Wm.) Early Romances, 261 
,. Life and Death of Jason, 575 

Morte D’Arthur Romances, 634 
Motley'8 Dutch Republic, 86-8 
Mulock's John Halifax, 123 

Neale’s Fall of Constantinople, 655 
Newcastle's (Margaret, Duchess of) 
Life of the First Duke of New¬ 
castle, etc., 722 [636 

Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua, 
„ On the Scope and Nature 
of University Education, and a 
Paper on Christianity and Scien¬ 
tific Investigation, 723 - 
Nietzsche's Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra, 892 
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OHphant's Salem Chapel, 244 
Omar Khayy&m, 8111 
Osborne (Dorothy), Letters of, (574 
Ovid: Selected Works, 955 t 
Owen's (Robert) A New View of 
Society, etc., 709 

Paine’s Rights of Man, 718 
Palgravo's Golden Treasury, 90 
Paitock’s Peter Wilkins, otO 
Park’s (Mongo) Travels, 205 
Parknum'H Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
302. 303 

Pascal's PensC-eH, 874 t 
Poston Letters, 752, 753 
Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, 903 
Peacock’s Headlong flail, 327 
Pearson’s The Grammar of Science, 
989 

Penn’s The Peace of Europe, Some 
Fruits of Solitude, etc., 724 
Popys’s Diary, 53, 54 
Percy’s Roll quo®, 148, 149 
Piunow’s (H.) History of Germany, 
929 

Pitt’s Orations, 145 
Plato's Republic, 64 

„ Dialogues, 456, 457 
Plutarch's Lives, 407-9 
,, Moralia, 565 
Poe's Talcs of Mystery and Imagina¬ 
tion, 336 

„ Poems and Essays, 791 
Polo’s (Marco) Travels, 306 
Pope’s Complete Poetical Works,700 
Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, 30 J 
„ Conquest of Mexico, 397, 

PrAvost's Manon Loseaut, etc., 834 
Priestley's Angel Pavement, 938 
Proctor's Legends and Lyrics, 150 
Pushkin's The Captain's Daughter, 
etc., 898 

Quiller-Couoh'e Hetty Wesley, 864 
„ Cumbridgo Lert arcs, 
974 

Rabelais's Gargantua and Panto- 
gruel, 826, 827 

Radcliffc’s (Mrs Ann) The Mysteries 
of Udolpho, 865, 866 
Ramayana and Mahabharata, 403 
lteade's The Cloister and the 
Hearth, 29 

„ Peg Wofilngton, 299 
Reid's (Mayno) Boy Hunters of the 
Mississippi, 582 
„ The Boy Slaves, 797 
Renan's Life of Jesus, 805 
Reynolds’s Discourses, 118 
Ricardo’s 1 Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, 590 
Richardson’s Pamela, 683, 684 

>, Clarissa, 882.*5 

Roberts's (Morle.y) Western Aver- 
nus, 762 

Robertson's Religion and Life, 37 
Christian ♦Duel rkio, 38 
,, Bible Subjects, 89 
Robinson’s (Wade) Bormons, 637 
Roget’s Thesaurus, 630, 631 


Rossetti's (1). G.) Poems, 627 
Rousseau’s Emile, 518 
Rousseau’s Social Contract and 
other Essays, 660 
„ Confessions, 859, 860 
Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architec¬ 
ture, 207 

Modem Painters, 208-12 
Stones of Venice, 213-15 
T’nto this Last, etc., 216 
Elements of Drawing, etc., 

2 ’ro-Raphaelitism, etc.,218 
Sesame and Lilies, 219 
Ethics of the Dust, 282 
< ’rown of Wild Olive, and 
Oosfcus of Aglala, 323 
» Time and Tide, etc., 450 

„ The Two Boyhoods, 683 

Russell's Life of Gladstone, 661 

Sand’s (George) The Devil’s Pool, 
and Francois the Waif, 534 
SeheJM’s Ekkehard, 529 
Scott's (M.) Tom Cringle's Log, 710 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Ivanhoe, 16 
„ Fortum's of Nigel, 71 

„ Woodstock, 72 

„ Waverley, 75 

,, The Abbot, 124 

„ Anne of Oelersfceln, 125 

„ The Antiquary, 126 

,, Highland Widow, and Be¬ 

trothed, 127 

„ Black Dwarf, Legend of 

Montrose, P28 

„ Bride of Lammermoor, 129 

,, Clastic Dangerous, Sturgeon's 

Daughter, 130 
»» Robert of Paris, 131 

,i Fair Maid of Perth, 132 

„ Guy Maanering, 133 

„ Heart of Midlothian, 184 

„ Kenilworth, 135 

„ The Monastery, 136 

„ Old Mortality, 137 

,» Peveril of the Peak, 138 

„ The Pirate, 139 

„ Quentin Durward, 140 

„ Redgauntlefc, 141 

„ Rob Roy, 142 

, P St Itonatrs Well, 143 

», The Talisman, 144 

„ Live® of the Novelists, $31 

„ Poems and Plays, 550, 551 

Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers, 665 
Seeley’« Eoee Homo, 305 
Be well's (Anna) Black Beauty, 748 
Shakespeare's < Jomediee, 153 

„ Histories, etc., 154 

„ Tragedies, 155 £908 

Shchedrin’** The Golovlyov Family, 
Shelley's 1 ’oetlcal Works, 257, 268 
Shelley's (Mrs) Frankenstein, 616 
„ Rights of Women, 826 
Sheppard’s Charles Auchoator, 505 
Sheridan’* Plays. 95 
SienktewlojE's 'Me®, 871 

,, Quo Vodis I. 970 
Himuondi's Italian Republics, 250 
Hmeaton’s Life of Shakespeare, 614 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, 4P2, 41$ 
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Smith’s (George) Life of Wm, Carey, 
395 

Smollett’s Roderick Random, 790 
,, Peregrine Pickle, 838,839 

,, The Expedition of Hum- 

phry Clinker, 975 

Somerville and Ross: Experiences 
of an Irish R.M., 978 
Sophocles’ Dramas, 114 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, 52 
Spectator, 164-7 
Speke’s Source of the Nile, 50 
Spencer’s (Herbert) Essays on 
Education, 503 

Spenser’s Eaerie Queene, 443, 444 
„ The Shepherd’s Calendar, 
879 

Spinoza’s Ethics, etc., 481 

Spyri’s Heidi, 431 

Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury, 

„ Eastern Church, 251 [89 

Steele’s The Spectator, 164-7 
Stendhal’s Scarlet and Black, 945, 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 617 [946 
„ Sentimental Journey, and 
Journal to Eliza, 796 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, and 
Kidnapped, 763 

,, Master of Ballantrae, and The 
Black Arrow, 764 
„ Virginibus Puerisque, and 
Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books, 765 

„ An Inland Voyage, Travels 
with a Donkey, and Silver- 
, ado Squatters, 766 
„ Dr JekyU and Mr Hyde, The 
Merry Men, etc., 767 
„ Poems, 768 

„ In the South Seas, and Island 
Nights’ Entertainments, 769 
„ St Ives, 904 
Stow’s Survey of London, 589 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 371 
Strickland’s Queen Elizabeth.', 100 
Surtees’s Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 817 
Swfedenborg’s Heaven and Hell, 379 
„ Divine Love and 

Wisdom, 635 

„ Divine Providence, 

658 

„ The True Christian 
Religion, 893 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, Un¬ 
abridged Edition, 60 
„ Tale of a Tub, etc., 347 
„ Journal to Stella, 757 
Swinburne’s (A. C.), Poems and 
Prose, 961 

Swinnerton’s The Georgian Literary 
Scene, 943 

Swiss Family Robinson, 430 
Synge’s Plays, Poems Sc Prose, 968 

Tacitus’s Annals, 273 

„ Agricola and Germania, 274 
Taylor’s Words and Places, 517 
Tchekhov’s Plays and Stories, 941 
Tennyson’s Poems, 44, 626 
Thackeray’s Esmond, 73 
„ Vanity Fair, 298 

„ Christmas Books, 359 


Thackeray’s Pendennis, 425, 426 
„ Newcomes, 465, 466 
,, The Virginians, 507, 508 
,, English Humorists, and 
„ The Four Georges, 610 

>, Roundabout Papers, 687 
Thierry’s Norman Conquest, 198,199 
. Thoreau’s Walden, 281 
Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War, 455 
Tol&toy’s Master Sc Mon, Other 
Parables & Tales, 469 
,, War and Peace, 525—7 
„ Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Youth, 591 

„ Anna Karenina, 612, 613 

Trench’s On the Study of Words and 
English Past and Present, 788 
Trollope’s Barchester Towers, 30 
„ Framley Parsonage, 181 
„ The Warden, 182 
„ Dr Thome, 360 [361 

,, Small House at Allington, 

,, Last Chronicles of Barset, 

391, 392 [761 

„ Golden Lion of Granpere, 
,, Phineas Finn, 832, 833 
Trotter’s The Bayard of India, 396 
„ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, 

,, Warren Hastings, 452 [401 

Turgenev’s Virgin Soil, 528 
„ Liza, 677 

„ Fathers and Sons, 742 

Twain’s (Mark) Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn, 976 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps, 98 
Tytler’s Principles of Translation, 
168 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, 784-7 
Verne’s (Jules) Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea, 319 
„ Dropped from the Clouds, 367 
„ Abandoned, 368 
„ The Secret of the Island, 369 
„ Five Weeks in a Balloon, and 
Around the World in Eighty 
Days, 779 
Virgil’s JEneid, 161 

„ Eclogues and Georgies, 222 
Voltaire’s Life of Charles XII, 270 
„ Age of Louis XIV, 780 

„ Candide and Other Tales, 

936 

Wace and Layamon’s Arthurian 
Chronicles, 578 

Wakefield’s Letter from Sydney, 
etc., 828 

Walpole’s Letters, 775 
Walpole’s (Hugh) Mr Perrin and 
Mr Traill, 918 

Walton’s Compleat Angler, 70 
Waterton’s Wanderings in South 
America, 772 [899 

Webster and Ford’s Selected Plays, 
Wells’s The Time Machine, and The 
Wheels of Chance, 915 
Ann Veronica, 977 
Wesley’s Journal, 105-8 
White’s Selbome, 48 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, and 
Democratic Vistas, etc., 573 
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Whyto-Melvlllo’s Gladiators, 623 
Wilde’s Plays, Pros© Writings and 
Poems, 868 [81 

Wood’s CMrs Henry) The < -hannings, 
Woolf’s To the Lighthouse, 949 
Woolman’s Journal, oto.» 402 
Wordsworth*# Shorter Poems, 203 
„ Longer I ‘oems, 311 

Xenophon’s Gyropaedla, 07 
Yellow Book, 603 

Yongo’s The Dove in the Engle's 

Nest, 320 

„ The Book of Golden Deeds, 330 
„ The Heir of Kedelylto, 302 
„ The Utile Duke, 4 70 
„ The Lances of Lynwood, 579 
Young’s (Arthur) Travels in Franco 
and Italy, 720 
Zola’s Germinal, 897 

Anthologies, Dictionaries, etc. 

A Book of English Ballads, 572 
A Book of Heroic Verso. 574 
A Book of Nonsense, by Edward 
Lear, and Others, 800 
A Century of Essays, An Anthology, 
653 

American Short Stories of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, 840 
A Now Book of Sense and Nonsense, 
813 

An Anthology of English Prose: 

From Bedo to Stevenson, 075 
An Encyclopaedia of Gardening, by 
Walter P. Wright, 655 
Ancient Hebrew Literature, 4 vol#., 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 794 (253-6 

Annals of Fairyland, 305, 300, 541 
Anthology of British Historical 
Speeches and Orations, 714 
Atlas of Classical Geography, 451 
Atlases, Literary and Historical; 
Europe, 490; America, 553; Asia, 
633; Axrioa and Australasia, 002 
Chinese Philosophy in Classical 
Times 973 

Dictionary, Biographical, of English 
Literature, 449 
Biographical, of Foreign 
Literature, 900 
of Dates, New Edition to 
end of 1931), 554 
Everyman’s English, 770 
of Non-Classical Myth¬ 
ology, 632 

Smaller Classical, 496 


! Dictionary of Quotations and Pro¬ 
verbs, 809, 810 

English Galaxy of Shorter Poems, 
The, Chosen and Edited bv 
Gerald Bullett, 959 
English Religious Verso, Edited by 
G. Lacey May, 937 
English Short Stories. An An- 
Fairy Geld, 157 Jthology, 743 
Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights, 
French Short Stories, 896 (249 

Ghost Stories, Edited by John 
Hampden, 952 

Golden Book of Modern English 
Poetry, 921 1740 

Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, 
Hindu Script tin's, Edited by l)r 
' Nleol Maenieol, 914 
> Minor Elizabethan Drama, 491, 492 
t Minor Poets of the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury, 844 

Minor Poets of the Seventeenth 
Century, 873 

I Modern Humour, Edited by Guy 
Pocoek and M. M. Bossman, 957 
Modern Plays, 942 
. Modern Short Stories, Edited by 
John HadfleUi, 954 
' Mother Goose, 473 
Muses’ Pageant, The, 581. 606, 671 
i Now Golden Treasury, 095 
New Testament, The. 93 
i J 'lays for Boj.s and Girls, 966 
Poetry Book for Boys and Girls, 894 
| Political Liberty, a Symposium, 745 
, Prayer Books of King Edward VI, 
First and Second, 448 
Prelude to Poetry, 789 
Header’# Guide to Everyman’s 
Library, revised edition, covering 
j the first 950 vols., 889 
| Host oration l days, 004 
i Russian Short Stories, 758 
Select ions from St Thomas Aouinas, 

I Edited by The Rev, Father 
1 M. O. D’Arcy, 953 
Shorter Novels: Elizabethan, 824 
„ Jacobean and Restora¬ 
tion, 841 

„ Eighteenth Century, 856 
Story Book for Boys and Girls, 934 
! Table Talk, 900 
Tales of Detection, 928 
* Theology in the English Poets, 493 
. Thesaurus of English Words and 
i Phrases, Rogot's. 030, 631 
i Twenty One-Act Plays, Selected by 
I John Hampden, 947 
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EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

A CLASSIFIED LIST OF THE 979 VOLUMES 

In each of the thirteen classifications in this list (except biography) 
the volumes are arranged alphabetically under the authors* names y 
but Anthologies and works by various hands are lifted under tides! 
Where authors appear in more than one se&ion, a cross-reference 
is given, vis:.: (See also Fiction). The number at the end of each 
item is the number of the volume in the series. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Audubon the Naturalist, Life and Adventures of. By R. Buchanan. 601 
Baxter (Richard), Autobiography of. Ed. by Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas. 868 
Beaconsflold (Lord), Life of. By J. A. Froude. 666 
Berlioz (Hector), Life of. Translated by Katherine F. Boult. 602 
Blackwell (Dr. Elizabeth): Pioneer Work for Women. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by Mrs. Fawcett. 667 

Blake (William), Life of. By Alexander Gilchrist. Edited by Ruthven 
Todd. 971 (See also Poetry and Drama) 

B rontd (Charlotte), Lil’o of. By Mrs. Gaskell. Intro, by May Sinclair. 218 
(See also Fiction) 

Browning (Robert), Life of. By E. Dow&en. 701 
(See also Poetry and Drama) 

Burney (Fanny), Diary. A selection edited by Lewis Gibbs. 960 
Burns (Robert), Life of. By J. G. Lockhart. Intro, by E. Rhys. 156 
(See also Poetry and Drama) 

Buxton (Sir Thomas Fowcll), Memoirs of. Ed. by Charles Buxton. 773 
Byron’s Letters. Introduction by Andr6 Maurois. 931 
(See also Poetry and Drama) 

Carey (William), Life of: Shoemaker and Missionary. By George Smith. 39a 
Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Cromwell. 3 vols. 266-8 
„ Reminiscences. 875 (See also Essays and History) 

Cellini’s (Benvenuto) Autobiography. 51 
Cibber’s (Colley) An Apology for his Life. 668 
Columbus, Life of. By Sir Arthur Helps. 332 
Constable (John), Memoirs of. By C. R. Leslie, R.A. 563 
Cowper (William), Selected Letters of. Intro, by W. Hadley, M.A. 774 
(See also Poetry and Drama) 

Be Quinoey's Reminiscences of the Lake Poets. Intro, by E. Rhys. 163 
(See also Essays) 

De Retz (Cardinal): Memoirs. By Himself. 2 vols. 735-6 

Dickens (Charles), Life of. By John Forster. Introduction by G. K. 

Chesterton. 2 vols. 781-2 (See also Fiction) 

Disraeli (Benjamin), Life of. By J. A. Froude. 666 
Evelyn’s Diary. 2 vols. Introduction by G. W. E. Russell. 220-1 
Fox (George), Journal of. Text revised by Norman Penney. 754 
Franklin’a (Benjamin) Autobiography. 316 

Gibbon (Edward), Autobiography of. 511 (See also History) 


Gladstone, Life of. By G. W. E. Russell (* Onlooker *). 661 
Goethe, Life of. By G. H. Lewes. Intro, by Havelock Ellis. 269 
Hastings (Warren), Life of. By Capt. L. J. Trotter. 452 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. By Capt. L. J. Trotter. 401 [956 

Hudson (W. H.), Far Away and Long Ago. Autobiography of his youth. 
Hutchinson (Col.), Memoirs of. Intro. Monograph by F. P. G. Guizot. 317 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), Life of. By James Boswell. 2 vols. *1-2 

M ,, Lives of the Poets. 770-1 (See also Travel) 

Keats (John), Life and Letters of. By Lord Houghton. Introduction 
by R. Lynd. 801 (See also Poetry and Drama) 

Lamb (Charles), Letters of. 2 vols. 342-3 

(See also Essays and For Young People) 

Lincoln (Abraham), Life of. By Henry Bryan Birrns. 783 (See also Oratory) 
Mahomet, Life of. By Washington Irving. Intro. Prof. E. V. Arnold. 513 
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BIOGR API IY —continued 

Maxzinl, Life of. By Bolton King, M.A. 56*2 

Mozart, Life of. By Edward Holmes. Intro. by Ernest Newman. 564 
Napoleon, Life of. By J. (1. Lockhart. .'1 
Nelson, .Life of. By Robert Southey. 5*2 

Newcastle (First 1 Hike of), Life of, and other writings. By the Buohesa 
of Newcastle. 72*2 

Out mm (Sir J.), The Bayard of India. By (-apt. L. J. Trotter. 390 
Popys’s Diary. Lord Braybrooke’tt 1054 ed. 2 vols. 53 4 
Plutarch's Lives of Noble Brooks and Romans. Prydon's Translation, 
Revised. with Introduction, by Arthur Hugh (’lough. 3 vols. 407 9 
Rousseau, ('onfesHions of. *2 vols. K59 00 
Scott (Sir Waiter), Life of (abridged). By J. U. Lockhart. 55 
Scott,Lives of the Novelists. Introduction by George SalnUbury. 331 
(JSte also Fiction and Poktkv) 

Heobohm (Frederic): The Oxford Reformers. 065 
Shakespeare, Life and Work of. By Oliphant Hmeaton. 514 
(See aim Poktky and Dkama ) 

Swift's J ournal to Stella. Newly deciphered and edited by J. K, Moor* 
head. Introduction by Sir Walter Scott. 757 
(See also Ehhayh and Fiction) 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Trans, by A. B, Hinds. 4 vols. 784-7 
Voltaire's Life of Charles XiL Introduction by Rt. Hon. J. Burns. 270 
(See also Fiction) 

Walpole (Horace), Selected Letters of. Intro, by W, Hadley, M.A. 775 
Wellington, Life of. By U. R. Ololg, 341 

Wesley's Journal. 4 vols. Intro, by Rev. F. W. Macdonald, 105-8 
Woolman's (John) Journal and Other Papers. Introduction by Vida D, 
Scudder. 402 


CLASSICAL 

ACsohylus' Lyrical Dramas. Translated by Professor J. 8, Blsokic. 02 
Aristophanes* The Frogs, The < ttouds, The Thettmophorians. 510 

„ The Aehnrnians, The K nights, and The Birds. Frere'g 
Translation. Introduction by John P. Maine. 344 
Aristotle’s Polities. Introduction by A. I). Lindsay. 605 

„ Poetics, etc., and Demetrius on Htyle, etc. Edited by Rev. T. A. 
Moxon. SOI (See also Vmumovnr) 

Caesar’s The Gallic War and Other Commentaries. Translated by W. A. 
MoPovitte, 702 

Cioero's Essays ami Belect Letters. Intro. Note by da Quince? . 345 
Epictetus, Moral Discourses, ate. Elisabeth Charter’s Translation. Edited 
by W. H. I). Bouse, M.A. 404 

Euripides’ Plays in 2 vols. Introduction by V. B, Reynolds. Translated 
by M. Wodhull and K. Potter, with Bhelley’s ’Cyclops' and Dean 
Milman’s * Bacchanals.’ 03, 271 

Herodotus. Rawlinson’s Translation . omitting his Essays, and Appen¬ 
dices. Edited, with Intro., by E. IL Blakeney, M.A. ‘J vols. 405-0 
Homer’s Iliad. Lord Derby's Translation* 453 

,, Odyssey. William, Oowper’s Translation. 454 
Horace. Complete Poetical W'ork*. 313 

Hutchinson's (W. M, L.) The Mowin' Pageant. 3 voli, 531, 000, and 071 
Livy’s History of Borne. Voli, 1-VL Translated by Rev, Canon Roberta 
003, 000, 070, 740, 755, and 750 

Lucretius: On the Nature of Things. Translated by W, K, Leonard. 700 
Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations, Introduction by W. II. D. Kouia, g 
Ovid: Selected Works. Edited by J. O. and M. J. Thornton. 035 
Plato 1 ’« Dialogues. 2 voli. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 450-7 
„ Republic. Translated, with an Introduction, by A. D. Lindsay, 04 
Plutarch's Moralia. *20 Essays translated by Philemon Holland. 505 
Bophooles' Dmmas. Translated by Sir iL Young, Bart* 114 
Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War. Crawley's Tranidation* 455 
Vhcgtlta Atneid. Translated by E. Fairfax-Taylor, 101 

„ Eclogues and Georgies, Translated by T. F. Royd«, M.A. 212 
Xenophon's Cyropaedla, Translation revised by Miss F* ML. tttawelL 67 % 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 

Anthology of Prose. Compiled and Edited by Miss S. L. Edwards. 675 
Arnold's (Matthew) Essays. Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 115 
„ „ Study of Celtic Literature, and other Critical Essays, 

with Supplement by Lord Strangford, etc. 458 
(See also Poetry) 

Bacon's Essays. Introduction by Oliphant Smeaton. 10 
C See dl80 Philosophy) 

Bagehot’s Literary Studies. 2 vols. Intro, by George Sampson. 520-1 
Belloc's (Hilaire) Stories, Essays, and Poems. 948 
Brown's Bab and his Friends, etc. 116 

Burke’s Reflections on the French Bevolution and contingent Essays. 
Introduction by A. J. Grieve, M.A. 460 
(See also Oratory) 

Canton's (William) The Invisible Playmate, W. V., Her Book, and In 
Memory of W. V. 566 

(See also For Young People) 

Carlyle’s Essays. 2 vols. With Notes by J. Bussell Lowell. 703-4 
„ Past and Present. Introduction by B. W. Emerson. 608 
„ Sartor Besartus and Heroes and Hero Worship. 278 
{See also Biography and History) 

Castiglione's The Courtier. Translated by Sir Thomas Hoby. Intro¬ 
duction by W. H. D. Bouse. 807 
Century of Essays, A. An Anthology of English Essayists. 653 
Chesterfield’s (Lord) Letters to his Son. 823 
Chesterton's (G. K.) Stories, Essays, and Poems. 913 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. Introduction by Arthur Symons. 11 
„ Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare, etc. 162- 
(See also Poetry) 

De la Mare's (Walter) Stories, Essays, and Poems. 940 
De Quincey's (Thomas) Opium Eater. Intro, by Sir G. Douglas. 223 
„ ,, The English Mad Coach and Other Writings 

Introduction by S. Hill Burton. 609 
( See also Biography) 

Dryden's Dramatic Essays. With an Introduction by W. H. Hudson. 568 
Elyot's Gouemour. Intro, and Glossary by Prof. Foster Watson. 227 
Emerson's Essays. First and Second Series. 12 

„ Nature, Conduct of Life, Essays from the * Dial.' 322 

„ Representative Men. Introduction by E. Bhys. 279 

„ Society and Solitude and Other Essays. 567 
(See also Poetry) 

Florio's Montaigne. Introduction by A. B. Waller, M.A. 3 vols. 440-2 
Froude's Short Studies. Vols. I and II. 13, 705 
(See also History and Biography) 

Gilflllan's Literary Portraits. Intro, by Sir W. Bobertson Nicoll. 348 
Goethe's Conversations with Eckerxnann. Intro, by Havelock Ellis. 

851 (See also Fiction and Poetry) 

Goldsmith's Citizen of the World and The Bee. Intro, by B. Church. 902 
(Sec also Fiction and Poetry) 

Hamilton’s The Federalist. 519 

Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Comic Writers. 411 

„ The Bound Table and Shakespeare’s Characters. 65 
,, Spirit of the Age and Lectures on English Poets. 459 
Table Talk. 321 

” Plain Speaker. Introduction by P. P. Howe. 814 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 66 
Poet at the Breakfast Table. 68 
„ Professor at the Breakfast Table. 67 
Hudson’s (W. H.) A Shepherd’s Life. Introduction by Ernest Bhys. 926 
Hunt’s (Leigh) Selected Essays. Introduction by J. B. Priestley. 829 
Huxley’s (Aldous) Stories, Essays, and Poems. 935 
Irving’s Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon. 117 
(See also Biography and History) 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Introduction by Augustine Birrell. 11 
(See also Biography and For Young People) 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations and Poems: A selection. Edited 
with Introduction by Havelock Ellis. 890 
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ESSAYS AND 

Lawrence’s (D. H.), Stories, Essays, and Poems. Edited by Desmo 
Hawkins. 958 

Lowell’s (James Itussell) Amonp: My Hooks. (507 

Macaulay's Essays. 2 vois. Introduction by A, J. Grieve, M.A. 22.1 
„ Miscellaneous Essays and The Lays of Ancient Homo. 4’Hi 
(tiee also History ami ouatouv) 

Machiavelll’s Prince. Special Trans, and Intro, by W. K. Marriott, j 
(See also History) 

Martinengo-Cicsaresco (Countess): Essays in the Study of Folk-tfongs. t 
Mazzlni’a Duties of Man, etc. introduction by Thomas Jones, M.A. \ 
Milton’s Aroopngitlca, etc. Introduct ion by ITofessor C. M. Vaughan. 1 
(See also Poktry) 

Mitford’s Our Village. Edited, with Intro., by Sir John Squire. 027 
Montagu’s (Lady) Letters. Introduction by K. Hrlmley Johnson. (HI 
Newman's Ou the Scope and Nature of University Education, an< 
paper on Christianity and Scientillo Investigation. Introduction 
Wilfred Ward. 722 

(See. also Philosophy) 

Osborne’s (Dorothy) Letters to Sir William Temple. Edited and tj 
notated by Judge Parry. 674 

Penn’s The Peace of Europe, Some Fruits of Solitude, etc. 724 
Prelude to Poetry, The. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 781) 

Quiller-Couch’s (Sir Arthur) Cambridge Lectures. 1174 (See also VtOTX 
Reynold’s Discourses. Introduction by L. March PhlUipps. 118 
Rhys’s Now Book of Sense and Nonsense. 813 
Rousseau’s Emile. Translated by Barbara Eoxley. 518 
(See also Philosophy and Thkolooy) 

Ruskin’sCrown at Wild Olive and OhUjh of Aglala. 323 
„ Elements of Drawing and l^rspectiva. 217 
M Ethics of the Dust. Introduction by Oracw Rhys. 282 
„ Modem Painters. 5 vols. Introduction by Lionel (hist. 2df) 

Pro■ RaphaeliUsm. Lectures on Architecture and Paint 
Academy Notes, 1855 9, and Notes on the Turner GuR 
Introduction by Laurence Binyon, 218 
„ ‘ Sesame and Lilies, The Two Paths, and The King of the Go) 
River. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 219 
„ Seven Lamps of Architecture. Intro, by Sehvyn Imago. 2< 
M Stones of Venice. 3 vols. Intro, by L. March Phillipps. 2U 

Time and Tide with other Essays. 450 
Unto This Last, The Political Economy of Art. 216 
(See also Fob Younu Pisopuc) 

Spectator, The. 4 vols. Introduction by a, Gregory Smith. 164 7 
Spencer's (Herbert) Essays ou Education, intro, by (\ W, Eliot. 51 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey and Journal and Letters to Eliza, ft; 
duction by George Haintabury. 790 
(See also Fiction) 

Stevenson’s In the South Seas and Island Nights* Entertainments. 7i 
„ Virginlbus Puorisuue and Familiar Studies of Met* 

Books. 765 

(See also Fiction, Poktry, and Travkl) 

Swift’s Tale of a Tub, The Battle of tho Hooks, etc, 347 
(See also Bioobaphy and Fiction) 

Swinnorton’s (Frank) The Georgian Literary Scene. 943 
Table Talk. Edited by J. O. Thornton. 91)6 

Taylor’s (Isaac) Words and Places, or Et ymologiml TUustrathm 
History, Ethnology, and Geography. Intro, by Edward Thomn*, 
Thackeray's (W. M.) Tho English Humorist# and The Four Uou! 
Introduction by Walter Jerrold, 616 
(See also Fiction) 

Thoreau’s Walden. Introduction by Walter Raymond. 281 
Trench’s On the Study of Words and English Past and Present, Xj 
duction by George Sampson. 788 
Tytier’s Essay on the Principles of Translation, 168 
Walton’s Compleat Angler. Introduction by Andrew Lang. 70 
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FICTION 

Aimard’a The Indian Scout. 428 

■Ainsworth's (Harrison) Old St. Paul's. Intro, by W. E. A. Axon 52“> 

:: Tta ToZ a of London n -400 ntro - by E - Ehys - 80i 

» Windsor Castle. 709 

• Ame cSSL S s h °ilo t ° rleS 8 John 

Austen’s (Jane) Emma. Introduction by R. B. Johnson ‘U 

&dfJ a ?^ Illtrod l lotion b y R - B.‘Johnson. 28 
” R B^ohnton y 25 Persuasi “- Introduction by 

™ o!L e3 ^?£* production by R. B. Johnson. 22 

11 »» Sense and Sensibility. Intro, by R. B. Johnson. 21 

Balzac’s (Honor6 de) Atheists Mass. Preface by George Saintsbnrv 2°9 

Safntsbury 6 “I 11101 - Introduction ^ George 
»» •* Christ in Flanders. Intro, by George Saintsbury. 284 

" « Cousin Pons. Intro, by George Saintsbury. 463 

„ » Eugenie Grandet. Intro, by George Saintsbury. 169 

»» »» . 2 0ns v , Intro, by George Saintsbury. 656 

Old Gonot. Intro, by George Saintsbnrv. 170 
>» »» The Cat and Racket, and Other Stories. * 349 

»* ** The Chouans. Intro, by George Saintsbury. 285 

** ** The Country Doctor. Intro. George Saintsbury. 530 

„ „ The Country Parson. 686 

„ The Quest of the Absolute. Intro, by George Saints- 
bury. 286 

»» »» The Rise and Fall of C6sar Birotteau. 596 

»» »» The Wild.Ass’s Skin. Intro. George Saintsbury. 26 

t 9 9 » Ursule MirouSt. Intro, by George Saintsbury. 733 

Barbusse’s Under Fire. Translated by Fitzwater Wray. 798 
Bennett's (Arnold) The Old Wives' Tale. 919 
Blackmore's (R. D.) Lorna Doone. 304 
Borrow'® Lavengro. Introduction by Thomas Seocombe. 119 
,, Romany Rye. 120 (See also Travel) 

Bronte’s (Anne) The Tenant of Wildfell Hall and Agnes Grey. 685 
„ (Charlotte) Jane Eyre. Introduction by May Sinclair. 287 
,, „ Shirley. Introduction by May Sinclair. 288 

,, 99 The Professor. Introduction by May Sinclair. 417 

,, ,, Villette. Introduction by May Sinclair. 351 

„ (Emily) Wuthering Heights. 243 
Burney's (Fanny) Evelina. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 352 
Butler's (Samuel) Erewhon and Erewhon Revisited. Introduction by 
Desmond MacCartky. 881 

,, ,, The Way of All Flesh. Intro, by A. J. Hopp6. 895 

Collins* (Wilkie) The Woman in White. 464 

,, „ The Moonstone. Intro, by Dorothy B. Sayers. 979 

Conrad’s Lord Jim. Introdnction by R. B. Cunninghame Grahame. 925 
Converse’s (Florence) Long Will. 328 
Dana's (Richard H.) Two Years before the Mast. 588 
Dandet's Tartarin of Tarascon and Tartar in of the Alps. 423 
Defoe's Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders. Intro, by G. A. Aitken. 
„ Captain Singleton. Introduction by Edward Garnett. 74 [837 

,, Journal of the Plague Year. Introduction by G. A. Aitken. 289 

„ Memoirs of a Cavalier. Introduction by G. A. Aitken. 283 
,, Robinson Crusoe. 59 

Charles Dickens' Works. Each vol. with an Intro, by G. K . Chesterton. 
American Notes. 290 Edwin Drood. 725 

Bamaby Budge. 76 Great Expectations. 234 

Bleak House. 236 Hard Times. 292 

Child's History of England. 291 Little Dorrit. 293 
Christmas Books. 239 Martin Chuzzlewit. 241 

Christmas Stories. 414 Nicholas Nickleby. 238 

David Copperfield. 242 Old Curiosity Shop. 173 

Dombey and Son. 240 Oliver Twist. 233 
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Charles Dickens’ W (> kkh— cant hived 

Out Mutual Friend. 294 Sketches by Box. 2117 

Pickwick Paper*?. 235 Tale of Two < Ties. I02 

Reprinted Pieces. 744 * l*neommorelal Traveller. 536 

Disraeli's Coningsby. introduction by Lnngdon Davies. 535 
Dostoevsky's (Fyodor) Crime and Punishment. Introduction by Lanrenoe 
Irving. 501 

Lett era from the Underworld and Other Tales, 
Translated by U. J. Hogarth. 654 
Poor Folk and the Gambler. Trtinslated by 0. J. 
Hogarth. 711 

The Possessed. Intro<luetiou by J. Middleton 
Murry. 2 voln. 861 2 

The House of the Dead, or Prison Life in Siberia. 

Introduction by Madame Htejmink. 533 
The Brothers Karamazov. Translated by (Jon- 
stanoo Garnett. 2 voln. 802 3 
„ „ The Idiot. 682 

Du Maurier’a (George) Trilby. Introduction by Sir Uoraid du Maurler. 

With the original illustrations. 863 
Dumas* Black Tulip. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 174 
Chicot the J eater. 421 

Le Chevalier de Mnison Rouge. Intro, by Julius Bramont. 614 
Marguerite de Valois V La Heine Margot. ‘). 326 

The Count of Monte C’risto. 2 vols. 393 4 
The Forty-Five. 420 
The Throe Musketeers. 81 
The Vieomte do Brngolonno. 3 vela. 693 5 
„ Twenty Years After. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 176 
Edgar's Croesy and Poiefciers. Introduction by Ernest Rhyw. 17 

Runnymede and Lincoln Fair. Intro, by L. K. Hughes, 320 
aim For Young People) 

Edgeworth's Castle Raekrent and The Absentee. 410 
Eliot’s (George) Adam Bede. 27 
Fdlx Holt. 363 
Middlemareh. 2 vols. 854 -5 

„ „ Mill on the Floss. Intro, by Bit W, Robertson Nieoll. 326 

„ „ Romola. Introduction by Rudolf Hirck*. 231 

, „ Scenes of Clerical Life. 468 

„ „ Silas Marner. Introduction by Annie Matheson. 121 

English Short. Htories. An Aut hology. 743 
Erckmann-Chatrian's The Conscript and Waterloo. 364 

,, The Story of a Peasant. Translated by <J. J. 
Hogarth. 2 vols. 706 -7 
Fenimore Cooper's The Heerslayor. 77 

„ The Last of the Mohican*. 79 
The Pathfinder. 78 
,, „ The Pioneers. 171 

” „ The Prairie. 172 

Ferrier’s (Susan) Marriage. Introduction by H. L. Marrow. 818 
Fielding's Amelia. Intro, by George Haintubury, 2 vote. 862- 3 

„ Jonathan, Wild and The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, Intro 
duction by George Baintahury. 877 
„ Joseph Andrews. Introduction by Georgia rtaintubury. 467 
Tom Jones. Intro, by George BainUbury, 2 veils. 366-6 
Flaubert's Madame Bovary. Translated by Eleanor Marx-Aveling 


Introduction by George Saintsbury. 808 
„ BalammbO. Translated by J. B* Chartres, Introduction to 
Professor F. (\ Green. 869 

,, Sentimental Education. Translated by Anthony Goldsmith 
Forster's (K. M.) A Passage to India. 972 [96 

France’s (Anatolo) At the sign of the Heine Pbdaucm© and The Revoj 
of the Angels. Introduction by A, J, HoppA 9«7 
French Bhort Stories of tiie 19th and 20th Centuries. Selected, wit 
an Introduction, by Professor F, C, Green. 898 
Galsworthy's (John) The Country House. 179 
Galt's Annals of a Parish. Introduction by BailUo Macdonald. 427 
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FICTION —continued 

Gaskell’s (Mrs.) Cousin Phillis, etc. Intro, by Thomas Seccombe. 615 
„ Cranford. 83 

,, Mary Barton. Introduction by Thomas Seccombe. 598 

,, Sylvia’s Lovers. Intro, by Mrs. Ellis Chadwick. 524 
Ghost Stories. Edited by John Hampden. 952 
(See also Poetry and Drama) 

Gleig’s (G. R.) The Subaltern. 708 

Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. Carlyle’s Translation. 2 vols. 599-600 
{See also Essays and Poetry) 

Gogol’s (Nicol) Dead Souls. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 726 
„ „ Taras Bulba and Other Tales. 740 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Introduction by J. M. I>. 295 

(See also Essays and Poetry) 

Goncharov’s Oblomov. Translated by Natalie Duddington. 878 
Gorki’s Through Russia. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 741 
Grossmith’s (George and Weedon) Diary of a Nobody. 963 
Harte’s (Bret) Duck of Roaring Camp and other Tales. 681 
Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven Gables. Intro. Ernest Rhys. 176 
„ The Scarlet Letter. 122 

„ The Blithedale Romance. 592 

,, The Marble Faun. Intro, by Sir Leslie Stephen. 424 
„ Twice Told Tales. 531 {See also For Young People) 
Hugo’s (Victor) Les Mis&rables. Intro, by S. R. John. 2 vols. 363-4 
,, ,, Notre Dame. Introduction by A. C. Swinburne. 422 

„ „ Toilers of the Sea. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 509 

Italian Short Stories. Edited by D. Pettoello. 876 
James’s (G. P. R.) Richelieu. Introduction by Rudolf Dircks. 357 
James’s (Henry) The Turn of the Screw and The Aspem Papers. 912 
Jefferies’ (Richard) After London and Amaryllis at the Fair. Intro, by 
David Garnett. 951 {See also For Young People) 

Kingsley’s (Charles) Alton Locke. 462 

,, „ Hereward the Wake. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 296 

,, „ Hypatia. 230 

„ Westward Hoi Introduction by A. G. Grieve. 20 
„ „ Yeast. 611 

(See also Poetry and For Young People) 

,, (Henry) Geoffrey Harnlyn. 416 
„ „ Ravenshoe. 28 

Lawrence’s (D. H.) The White Peacock. 914 
Lever’s Harry Lorrequer. Introduction by Lewis Melville. 177 
Loti’s (Pierre) Iceland Fisherman. Translated by W. P. Baines. 920 
Lover’s Handy Andy. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 178 
Lytton’s Harold. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 15 
„ Last Days of Pompeii. 80 

„ Last of the Barons. Introduction by R. G. Watkin. 18 
„ Rienzi. Introduction by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 53 
(See also Travel) 

MacDonald’s (George) Sir Gibbie. 678 ( See also Romance) 

Mann’s (Thomas) Stories and Episodes. Intro, by E. F. Bozman. 962 
Manning’s Mary Powell and Deborah’s Diary. Introduction by Katherine 
Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson). 324 

’ „ Sir Thomas More. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 19 
Marryat’s Jacob Faithful. 618 

„ Mr. Midshipman Easy. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 82 
„ Percival Keene. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 358 
„ Peter Simple. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 232 
„ The King’s Own. 580. (See also For Young People) 
Maugham’s (Somerset) Cakes and Ale. 932 

Maupassant’s Short Stories. Translated by Marjorie Laurie. Intro¬ 
duction by Gerald Gould. 907 

Melville’s (Herman) Moby Dick. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 179 
„ „ Omoo. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 297 

,, „ Typee. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 180 

Meredith’s (George) The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 916 
M6rimee’s Carmen, with Provost’s Manon Lescaut. Intro, by Philip 
Henderson. 834 
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Miokiowicz's (Adam) Pan Tadousz. 842 
Modorn Humour. Edited by (hiy Poeuek and M. M. Bozman. 957 
Modem Short Stories. Edited by John Hadfiold. 954 
Moore’s (George) Esther Waters. 933 

Muloek’s John Halifax, (hadlenmn. Introduction by J. Shaylor. 123 
Neale’s (J. M.) The Kail of Constantinople. (Pi5 

PaliooU’s (Robert) Peter Wilkins: or, The Flying Indians. Intro, by A. H 
Rullen. 670 

Pater’s Marius the Epicurean. I ni redact ion by Oshert Burdott. 903 
Peacock’s Headlong Hail ami Nightmare Abbey. 327 
Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination. Intro, by Padralo Oolum, 336 
(Str aim Poktuv) 

Provost’s Manon Leseaut, with M<»rlm6a’s Carmen. Tntro. by Philip Hen- 
Priest ley’s Angel Pavement. 038 fderson. 834 

Pushkin’s (Alexander) The Captain’s Daughter and Other Tales. Trans, 
by Naudio Paddington. 898 

Quiller-( Joueh’s (Sir Arthur) Het ty Wesley. 894 (See also Ehhays) 
Radolifte’s (Ann) Mysteries of Udolpho. Intro, by It. Austin Frooman. 
2 vole. 805 -6 

Rea&e’s (C.) The Cloister and the Health. Tntro. by A. O. Swinburne. 29 
,, Peg Wellington and Christie Johnstone. 299 
Richardson’s (Sanand) Pamela. Intro, by 0. Haintsbury. 2 vols. 683-4 
„ „ Clarissa. Intro, by Prof. W. L. Phelps. 4 vols. 882-5 

Russian Authors, Short Stories from. Trans, by R. 8. Townsend. 758 
Sand’s (George) The Devil’s Pool and Francois the Waif. 534 
ScheffoVs Ekkehard: a Tale of the Tenth Century. 529 
Scott’s (Michael) Tom Cringle's Log, 710 
Qrtt WAhTKR SCOTT’B WORKS: 

OI avVv£ 191 Tvarthoe. Tntro. WrriAiif. n.h« ia 


Abbot, The. 124 Ivanhoe. Intro. Ernest Rhys. 16 

Anne of Ueierstein. 125 Kenilworth, 135 

Antiquary, The. 120 Monastery, The. 130 

Black Dwarf and Legend of Mont- Old Mortality. 137 

rose. 128 Ptweril of the Peak. 138 

Bride of Lninmormoor. 129 Pirate, ’Pho. 139 

Castle Dangerous and the Surgeon’s Quentin Durward. 140 
Daughter. 130 Rodgauntlet. 141 

Count Robert of Paris. 131 Rob Roy. 142 

Fair Maid of Perth. 132 Hi. Honan’s Well 143 

Fortune* ol Niirol. U TaUmiijm, Tho. 144 

Ouv Mannering. 133 Wavorley. 75 

Heart of Midlothian. The. 134 Woodstock. Intro, by Edward 

Highland Widow and Betrothed. 127 Garnett. 72 
(See also Bioubafhy mid Pobtry) 

Shchedrin’s The Golovlyov Family. Translated by Natalie Duddington. 
m Introduction by Edward Garnett. 008 
Shelley’s (Mary Wollstonecraft) Frankenstein. 010 
Sheppard’s Ciiarlos AuoheHter. Intro, by Jessie M. Middleton. 505 
Shorter Novels, Vol. I. Elizabet han and Jacobean. Edited by Philip 
Henderson. 824 

,, Vol. II. Jacobean and Restoration. Edited by Philip 
” Henderson. 841 

„ Vol. III. Eighteenth Century (Beckford’s Vathek, 
” Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, and Dr. Johnson’* Has- 

tielas), 850 

sioiakiewioz (Henryk). Tales from. Edited by Monica M. Gardner. 871 
Bienkiewioz q uo Vmiis? Translated by C, J. Hogarth. 070 

Smollett’s Humphry (linker, intro, by Howard Mumfor<l Jones; Notes 
by Charles Lee. 97.5 
Peregrine Piekle. 2 vols. 838"0 
” Roderick Random. Introduction by H. W. Hodge*. 790 

Somerville and Rosa: Experiences of an Irish R.M. 973 

Stendhal’s Scarlet and Black. Translated by a K. Scott Monorehl. 

Sterne^^risfciram Bhandy, Introduction by George Sahatabury. 017 
(See also Essays) 

o 


Talisman, The. 144 
Wavorley. 75 

Woodstock. Intro, by Edward 
Garnett. 72 
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Stevenson's Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The Merry Men and Other Tales. 767 
The Master of Ballantrae and The Black Arrow. 764 
V St. Ives. Introduction by Ernest Bhys. 904 
* Treasure Island and Kidnapped. 763 

” (See also Essays, Poetry, and Travel) 

Surtees’ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities. 817 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. Unabridged Edition, with contemporary 
maps Introduction by Harold Williams. 60 
Tales of Detection. Edited, with Introduction, by Dorothy L. Sayers. 928 
Thackerav’s Hose and the Ring and other Stories. Intro. Walter Jerrold. 

y Esmond. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 73 [359 

Newcomes, Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 465-6 
Pendennis. Intro, by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 425-6 
” Roundabout Papers. 687 

Vanity Fair. Introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 298 
” Virginians. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 507-8 

(See also Essays) 

Tolstoy’s a nnft Karenina. Trans, by Rochelle S. Townsend. 2 vols. 612-13 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. Trans, by C. J. Hogarth. 591 
’ Master and Man, and other Parables and Tales. 469 
War and Peace. 3 vols. 525-7 
Trollope’s (Anthony) Barchester Towers. 30 
„ ,, Dr. Thome. 360 

„ Framley Parsonage. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 181 

„ The Golden Lion of Granp&re. Introduction by 

” Sir Hugh Walpole. 761 

„ The Last Chronicles of Barset. 2 vols. 391-2 

„ Phineas Finn. Intro, by Sir Hugh Walpole. 2 vols. 

The Small House at Ailing-ton. 361 [832-3 

,, The Warden. Introduction by Ernest Rhys 182 

Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 742 
Xiiza. Translated by W. R. S. Ralston. 677 
Virgin Soil. Translated by Rochelle S. Townsend. 528 
Twain’s (Mark) Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. Introduction by 
Christopher Morley. 976 
Voltaire’s Candide and Other Tales. 936 
Walpole’s (Hugh) Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. 918 
Wells’s (H. GL) The Time Machine and The Wheels of Chance. 915 
„ Aim Veronica. 977 

Whyte-Melville’s The Gladiators. Introduction by J. Mavrogordato. 523 
Wood’s (Mrs. Henry) The Channings. 84 

Woolf’s (Virginia) To the Lighthouse. Intro, by D. M. Hoare. 949 
Yonge’s (Charlotte M.) The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 329 

„ „ The Heir of Redclyffe. Intro. Mrs. Meynell. 362 

(See also For Young People) 

Zola’s (Emile) Germinal. Translated by Havelock Ellis. 897 


HISTORY 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, The. Translated by James Ingram. 624 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, etc. Introduction by Vida D. Scudder. 479 
Burnet’s History of His Own Times. 85 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. Introduction by H. Belloc. 2 vols. 31-2 
(See also Biography avid Essays) [M.A. 965 

Chesterton’s History of the United States. Edited by Prof. D. W. Brogan, 
Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World. Introduction by E. Rhys. 300 
De Joinville (See Villehardouin) 

Duruy’s (Jean Victor) A History of France. 2 vols. 737-8 
Finlay’s Byzantine Empire. 33 

„ Greece under the Romans. 185 
Froude’s Henry VIII. Intro, by Llewellyn Williams, M.P. 3 vols. 372-4 

„ Edward VI. Intro, by Llewellyn Williams, M.P., B.C.L. 375 

,, Mary Tudor. Intro, by Llewellyn Williams, M.P., B.C.L. 477 

M History of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign. 5 vols. Completing 

Froude’s 4 History of England,* in 10 vols. 583-7 
(See also Essays and Biography) 
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HISTORY —continued 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire. Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes, by Oliphant Smenton, M.A. 6 vols. 434-6, 474-0 
(See also Biography i 

Greon’H Short History of the English People. Edited and Revised bv 
L. Cecil Jane, with an Appendix by K. P. Farley, B.A. 2 vols. 727-8 
Grote's History of Greece. Intro, by A. D. Lindsay. 12 vols. 180-97 
Hallam’s (Henry) Constitutional History of England, 3 vols. 021-3 
Holinshcd’s Chronicle as used in Shakespeare's Flays. Introduction bv 
Professor Allardyee Nleoll. 800 
Irving's (Washington) Conquest of Granada. 478 
(See. also Ehhayh and Biouhapiiy) 

Josephus’ Wars of the J<‘\vh. Introduction by Hr. Jacob Hart. 712 
Lutzow’s Bohemia: An Historical Sketch. Introduction by President 
T. G. Masaryk. Revised edition, 432 
Macaulay’s History of England. 3 vols. 3*1 0 
(See also Ehhayb and Ohatohy) 

Maine’s (Sir Henry) Ancient Law. 73 i 

Morivale’s History of Rome. (An Introductory vol, to Gibbon.) 433 
Mignet’s (F. A. M.) The French Revolution. 713 
Mliman’s History of the Jews. 2 vols. 377-8 

Mommsen’s History of Rome. Translated by W. P. Dickson, LL D 
With a review of the work by E. A. Freeman. 4 vols. 542 5 
Motley’s Dutch Republic. 3 vols, 80 8 
Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac. 2 vols. 302 3 
Fasten Letters, The. Based on edition of Knight. Introduction bv 
Mrs. Archer-Hind, M.A. 2 vols. 7623 
Pilgrim Fathers, The. Introduction by John Masoilold. 480 
Pinnow’s History of Germany. Translated by M. H. Brailsford. 929 
Political Liberty, The Growth of. A Source-Book of English History 
Arranged by Ernest Rhys. 746 12 vols 397- 8 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. With Intro, by Thomas Heeoombo.'M A 
„ Conquest of Peru. Intro, by Thomas Heeoombe, M.A. 301 ‘ 
Siemondi’s Italian Republics. 260 

Stanley’s Lectures on the Eastern Church. Tntro. by A. J. Grieve. 261 
Tacitus. Vol. I. Annals. Introduction by E. II. Blakeuey, 273 

„ Vol. 11, Agxieola and Germania. Intro. E. It. Blakeuey. 274 
Thierry’s Norman Conquest. Intro, by J. A, lTiro, B.A. 2 vols. 198-9 
ViUehardouin and Do Joinvillc’s ChroniclcH of the Crusades. Translated 
with Introduction, by Sir F. Marzlnls, C.B. 333 ’ 

Voltaire’s Ago of Louis XIV. Translated by Martyn I*. Pollack. 780 


ORATORY 

Anthology of British Historical Speeches and Orations. Compiled bv 
Ernest Rhys. 7J4 * 

Bright’s (John) Speeches. Selected, with Intro., by Joseph Bturgc. 262 
Burke’s American speeches and Letters. 310 (See also Khhayh) 
Demosthenes: Behcet Orations. 640 

Fox (Charles James): Speeches (French Revolutionary War Period) 
Edited, with Introduction, by Irene (Umper WiUis, hi.A, 769 
Lincoln’s Speeches, etc. Intro, by Urn Hi. Hon. James Bryce. 200 
(See also Biouiuiun) 

Macaulay’s Speeches on Politics and Literature. 399 
(See also Ehhayh and Hihtohy) 

Pitt’s Orations on the War with Franco. 146 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

A Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, 484 

Ancient Hebrew Literature. Being the Old Testament and Apocrypha. 

Arranged by the Rev. R. B, ’Paylor. 3 vols, 263 -8 
Aquinas, Thomas: Selected Writings. Edited hy Rev. Fr. D’Arcy. 953 
Aristotle’s Ethies. Translated by D. P. (’base. Introduction by Professor 
J. A. Smith. 647 (See aimt ( ’uahhipap) 

Bacon’s The Advanoemont of Learning. 719 (See aim Ehhayh) 

iq 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY —continued 

Berkeley's (Biflhop) Principles of Human Knowledge, New Theory of 
Vision. With Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 483 
Boobme’s (Jacob) The Signature of All Things, with Other Writings. 

Introduction by Clifford Bax. 569 
Browne's Roligio Medici, etc. Intro, by Professor C. H. Herford. 92 
.Bunyan’s Grace Abounding and Mr. Badman. Introduction by Gr. B. 

Harrison. 815 {See also Romance) [3 vols. 886-8 

Burton's (Robert) Anatomy of Melancholy. Intro, by Holbrook Jackson. 
Butler's Analogy of Religion. Introduction by Rev. Ronald Bayne. 90 
Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times. Translated and edited by e. R. 
Hughes. 973 

Descartes’ fRend) A Discourse on Method. Translated by Professor John 
Veitch. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 570 
Ellis’ (Havelock) Selected Essays. Introduction by J. S. Collls. 930 
Gore’s (Charles) The Philosophy of the Good Life. 924 
Hindu Scriptures. Edited by Dr. Nicol Macnicol. Introduction by 
Rabindranath Tagore. 944 

Hobbes’s Leviathan. Edited, with Intro., by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 691 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Intro, by Rev. H. Bayne. 2 vols. 201-2 
Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, and other Philosophical Works. 

Introduction-by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 2 vojlS. 548—9 
James (William): Selected Papers on Philosophy. 739 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 

Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 909 
Ive bio’s The Christian Year. Introduction by J. C. Shairp. 690 
King Edward VI. First and Second Prayer Books. Introduction by the 
Right Rev. E. G. S. Gibson. 448 
Koran, The. Rodwell’s Translation. 380 
Latimer’s Sermons. Introduction by Canon Beeching. 40 
Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 91 

Leibniz’s Philosophical Writings. Selected and trans. by Mary Morris. 

Introduction by C. R. Morris, M.A. 905 
Locke’s Two Treatises of Civil Government. Introduction by Professor 
William S. Carpenter. 751 _ 

Malthus on the Principles of Population. 2 vols. 692-3 
Mill’s (John Stuart) Utilitarianism, Liberty, Representative Government. 
With Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 482 
Subjection of Women. (See Wollstonecraft, Mary, under Science) 
More’s Utopia. Introduction by Judge O’Hagan. 461 
New Testament. Arranged in the order in which the books came to the 
Christians of the First Century. 93 

Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Intro, by Dr. Charles Sarolea. 636 
{See also Essays) 

NiA+Ksohe’s Thus Spake Zarathustra. Trans, by A. Tille and M. M. Bozman. 
Paine^a Rights ol Man. Introduction by G. J. Holyoake. 718 [892 

Pascal’s Penates. Translated by W. F. Trotter. Introduction by 
T S Eliot. 874 [403 

Ramayana and the Mahabharata, The. Translated by Romesh Dutt, C.I.E. 
Renan’s Life of Jesus. Introduction by Right Rev. Chas. Gore, L>.D. 805 

SnhArtftnn’s IF W ) Sermons on Christian Doctrine, and Bible Subjects. 
Koborteonwith Introduction by Canon Burnett 3 vols 37-9 
Robinson's (Wade) The Philosophy of Atonement and Other Sermons. 

introduction by Rev. F. B. Meyer. 637 
Rousseau’s (J. J.) The Social Contract, etc. 660 {See also Essays) 
st^Atmistine’s Confessions. Dr. Pusey’s Translation. 200 
§r rnK-. t. iff.ipi irinwcrs. and The Life of St. Francis. 485 


Rcmasoau’s (J. J.) The Social Contract, etc. 660 (See also Essays) 
st^Atmistine’s Confessions. Dr. Pusey’s Translation. 200 

Francis ^The Little Flowers, and The Life of St. Francis. 485 
Homo Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 305 
Selection from St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited by The Rev. Father M. C. 

Spinoz^Ethiesf etc. Translated by Andrew J. Boyle. With Intro¬ 
duction by Professor Santayana. 481 
Swedenborg’S (Emmanuel) Heavenand^eU a J9^^. 635 

” ” The Divine Providence. 658 

” ’ The True Christian Religion. 893 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


CLASSIFIED 


POETRY AND DRAMA 

Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Edited by Professor R. K. Gordon. 794 
Arnold’s (Matthew) Poems, 1840 (Hi, including Thyrsis. 334 
Ballads, A Book of British. Selected by K. B. Johnson. 572 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Select Plays of. Introduction by Profess™ 
Baker, of Harvard University, odd or 

Bjbrnson’s Plays. Vol. 1. The Newly Married Couple. Leonardo a 
Gauntlet. Trans, by R. Farquharson Hharn 
Vol. H. The Editor, The Bankrupt, and Tho Kint 
Translated by H. Farquharson Sharp. 096 
Blake's Poems and Prophecies, introduction by Max Plowman. 792 
Browning’s Poems, 1833-44. Introduction by Arthur Waugh. 41 
,, 1844—64. 42 

Poems and Plays, 1871-90. 904 

The Ring and tho Book. Intro, by Ohos. W. Hodeli. 502 
Burns's Poems and Bongs. Introduction by J. Douglas. 94 
Byron's Poetical and Dramatic Works. 3 vois. 486-8 
Calderon: Six Plays, translated by Edward FitzGerald. 819 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by Principal Burrell, M.A. 307 
Coleridge, Golden Book of. Edited by Htopford A. Brooke. 43 
(See also Essays) 

Oowpor (William). Poems of. Edited by H. I'Anson Faueset. 872 
(See also Biography) 

Dante's Divlno Comedy (Cary’s Translation). Rpeclally edited by Edmund 
Donne's Pooms Edited by H. I'Anson Faussot. 867 [Gardner. 308 
Dryden's Pooms. Edited by Bonamy Dobree. 910 
Eighteenth-Century Plays. Edited by John Hampden. 818 
Emerson’s Poems. Introduction by Professor Bakewell, Yale, U.S.A. 715 
English Galaxy of Shorter Poems, The. Chosen and edited by Gerald 
Bullett. 959 u 

English Religious Versa. Edited by U. Lneey May. 937 
Everyman and other Interludes, Including eight Miracle Plays. Edited 
by Ernest Rhys. 381 

FitzGerald's (Edward) Omar Kh&yy&m and Hix Plays of Calderon. 819 
Goethe's Faust. Parts I and II. Trans, and Intro, by A. G. Latham. 335 
(See also Essays and Fiction) 

Golden Book of Modern English Poetry, The, Edited by Thomas Cald¬ 
well. 921 

Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, The. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 746 
Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays. Introduction by Austin Dobson. 415 
(See also Essays and Fiction) 

Gray’s Poems and Letters. Introduction by John Drink water. 628 
Hebbol’s Plays. Translated, with an Introduction, by Dr. O. K. Allen. 694 
Heine: Prose and Poetry. 911 

Herbert's Temple. Introduction by Edward Thomas, 309 
Herrick’s Hosporldos and Noble Numbers, intro, by Ernest Rhys. 31Q 
Ibsen’s Brand. Translated by h\ E. Garrett. 716 

,, Ghost h, The Warriors at Helgoland, and An Enemy of the People 

Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 652 
„ Lady Ingor of entrant, Love’s Comedy, and The League of Youth. 

Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 729 
„ Poor Gynt. Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 747 

,, A Doles House, The Wild Duck, and The Lady from the Sea. 

Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 494 
„ The Pretenders, Pillars of Society, ana Roamersholm. Translated 
by R. Farquharson Sharp. 669 

Jonson*H (Bon) Plays, Intro, by Professor Hohelling. 2 vote. 489-90 
Kalidasa: Shakuntala. Translated by Professor A, W. Ryder. 629 
Keats’s Poems. 101 

Kingsley's (Charles) Poems. Introduction by Ernest Rhys, 798 
(See also Fiction and For young pgox*U6> 

Langland’s (William) Hers Plowman. 671 

Lessing’s Laocodn, Minna von Bamhelm, and Nathan the Wise. 843 
Longfellow's Poems. Introduction by Katherine Tynan. 882 

Marlowe's Plays and Poems. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 383 
Milton’s Poems, Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse. 384 (See also Essays) 
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POETRY AND DRAMA —continued 

Minor Elizabethan Drama. Vol. I. Tragedy, Selected, with Introduction, 
by Professor Thorndike. Vol. II. Comedy. 491-2 
Minor Poets of the 18th Century. Edited by H. V Anson Fausset. 844 
Minor Poets of the 17th Century. Edited by R. G. Howarth. 873 
Modern Plays. By Somerset Maugham, R. O. SherrifC, A. A. Milne, 
Noel Coward, and Arnold Bonnett and E. Knoblock. 942 
Moltere’s Comedies. Introduction by Prof. F. C. Green. .2 vols. 830-1 
New Golden Treasury, The. An Anthology of Songs and Lyrics. 695 
Old Yellow Book, The. Introduction by Charles E. Hodell. 503 
Omar Kh&yy&m (The Rub&iy&t of), Trans, by Edward FitzGerald. 819 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. Introduction by Edward Hutton. 96 
Percy’s Roliques of Ancient English Poetry. 2 vols. 148-9 
Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Poems and Essays. Intro, by Andrew Lang. 791 
(See also Fiction) 

Pope (Alexander): Collected Poems. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 760 
Proctor’s (Adelaide A.) Legends and Lyrics. 150 

Restoration Plays. A Volume of. Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 604 
Rossetti’s Poems and Translations. Introduction by E. G. Gardner. 627 
Scott’s Poems and Plays. Intro, by Andrew Lang. 2 vols. 550-1 
(See also Biography and Fiction) 

Shakespeare’s Comedies. 153 

f „ Historical Plays, Poems, and Sonnets. 154 
' „ Tragedies. 155 

Shelley’s Poetical Works. Introduction by A. H. Koszul. 2 vols. 257-8 
Sheridan’s Plays. 95 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Intro, by Prof. J. W. Hales. 2 vols. 443-4 
,, Shepherd’s Calendar and Other Poems. Edited by Philip 
Henderson. 879 

Stevenson’s Poems, A Child’s Garden of Verses, Underwoods, Songs of 
Travel, Ballads. 768 (See also Essays, Fiction, and Travel) 
Swinburne’s Poems and Prose. Selected and Edited by Richard Church. 
Synge’s (J. M.) Plays, Poems, and Prose. 968 [961 

Tchekhov. Plays and Stories. 941 

Tennyson’s Poems. Vol. I. 1830-56. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 44 
„ „ Vol. II. 1857-70. 626 

Twenty One-Act Plays. Selected by John Hampden. 947 
Webster and Ford. Plays. Selected, with Introduction, by Dr. G. B. 
Harrison. 899 

Whitman’s (Walt) Leaves of Grass (I), Democratic Vistas, etc. 573 
Wilde (Oscar): Plays, Prose Writings, and Poems. 858 
Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 203 
„ Longer Poems. Note by Editor. 311 

REFERENCE 

Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography. Many coloured and line 
Maps; Historical Gazetteer, Index, etc. 451 
Biographical Dictionary of English Literature. 449 
Biographical Dictionary of Foreign Literature. 900 
Dates, Dictionary of. 554 

Dictionary of Quotations and Proverbs. 2 vols. 809-10 
Everyman’s English Dictionary. 776 

Literary and Historical Atlas. I. Europe, Many coloured and line Maps; 

full Index and Gazetteer. 496 
„ „ „ II. America. Do. 553 

„ „ „ III. Asia. Do. 633 

„ „ „ IV. Africa and Australia. Do. 662 

Non-Classical Mythology, Dictionary of. 632 

Reader’s Guide to Everyman’s Library. Revised edition, covering the 
first 950 vols. 889 

Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 2 vols. 630-1 
Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised and Edited by E. H. 
Blakeney, M.A. 495 

Wright’s Ah Encyclopaedia of Gardening. 555 
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ROMANCE 

Aucaaain and Nicoleite, with other Medieval Romances. 497 
Boccaccio's Decameron. (Unabridged.) Translated by J. M. TUgg. 

Introduction by Edward lint ton. 2 vols. 845-6 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. introduction by Key. H. K. Lewis. 204 
Burnt Njal, The Story of. Translated by Sir George Punont. 558 
Cervantes* Don Quixote. Motteaux’s Translation. Lockhart's Intro* 
duction. 2 vols. 385-5 

Chretien do Troyes: Eric and Enid. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by William Winter Comfort. 598 
French Medieval Romances. Translated by Eugene Mason. 557 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Histories of the Kings of Britain. 577 
Grettir Saga, The. Newly Translated by G. Ainslle Hight. 599 
Gudrun, Done into English by Margaret Armour. 880 
Guest’s (Lady) Mabinogion. Introduction by Kev. R. Williams. 97 
Heimskrlngla; The Olaf Sagas. Translated by Samuel Laing. Intro- 
duction and Notes by John Beveridge. 717 
„ Sagas of the Norse Kings. Translated by Samuel Laing, 

Introduction and Notes by John Beveridge. 847 
Holy Graal, The High History of the, 445 

Kalevala, Introduction by W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., K.K.S. 2 vols. 259 *80 
Le Safe’s The Adventures of Gil Bias, intro, by Anatole Lo Bras. 2 vols, 

MacDonald’s (George) Phantasies: A Faerie Romance. 732 
(See also Fiction) 

Malory’s Lo Morto d’Arthur. Intro, by Professor Khys. 2 vols. 45 
Morris (William): Early Romanes. Introduction by Alfred Noyes. 2i 
„ The Life and Death of Jason. 575 
Morto d’Arthur Romances, Two. Introduction by Lucy A. Baton, 634 
Nibelunga, The Fail of the. Translated by Margaret Armour. 312 
Rabelais* The Heroic Deeds of Gargantm and Pantagrucl. Introduction 
by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 2 vols, 826-7 
Waee’a Arthurian Romance. Translated by Eugene Mason. Laya¬ 
mon’s Brut. Introduction by Lucy A. Baton. 678 


SCIENCE 

Bovle’s The Sceptical Ohymist, 559 

Darwin’s The Origin of Species. Introduction by Sir Arthur Keith. 811 
» (See aim Tbavki.) 

Eddington’s (Sir Arthur) Tho Nature of the Physical World. Introduction 
by E. F. Bosnian. 922 

Euclid: the Elements of. Tod hunter’s Edition. Introduction by 81* 

Thomas Heath. K.O.H. 891 

Faraday’s (Michael) Experimental Researches in Elect rieit y. 578 
Galton's Tnqttlries into Human Faculty, Revised by Author. 263 
George’s (Henry) Progrewi and Poverty, 580 

Hahnemann’s (Samuel) The Organon of tho Rational Art of Healing. 
Introduction by O, K. Wheeler, 663 

Haryey’s ( •ireulation of the Blood* Introduction by Ernest Barkya* 262 
Howard’s State of the Prisons, Introduction by Kenneth Ruck. 836 
Huxley’s F.Hsays. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 47 

„ Select Lecttires and Lay Hermona. intro. Sir Oliver Lodge. 498 
LyeU’s Antiquity of Man, With an Introduction by E, II. KantaU, TOO 
Marx’s (Karl) Capital, Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul, Intro¬ 
duction by G. D, H. Cola. 2 vole, 848-0 
Miller’s Old Red Sandstone. 103 

Owen’s (Robert) A New View of Society, etc. Intro, by O. D. H. Ode. 799 
Pearson s (Karl) The Grammar of Science. 939 
Ricardo’s Principle* of Poiltloai Economy and Taxation, 690 
Smith’s (Adam) The Wealth of Nations. 2 vols. 412-13 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps and Mountaineering in 1861. 98 
White’* fetal borne, introduction by Prineip&l Windle, 48 
Wollstonecmft (Mary), Tho Right* of Woman, with John Stuart MUl’i 
The Subjection of Women. 826 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

A Book of the * Bounty.’ Edited by George Mackanoss. 950 
Anson's Voyages. Introduction by John Masefield. 510 
Bates’s Naturalist on the Amazon. With Illustrations. 446 
Belt’s The Naturalist in Nicaragua. Intro, by Anthony Belt, F.L.S. 561 
Borrow’s (George) .The Gypsies in Spain. Intro, by .Edward Thomas. 697 
„ „ The Bible in Spain. Intro, by Edward Thomas. 151 

„ „ Wild Wales. Intro, by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 49 

(See also Fiction) 

Boswell’s Tour in the Hebrides with Dr. Johnson. 387 
(See also Biography) 

Burton’s (Sir Richard) First Footsteps in East Africa. 500 
Oobbett’s Rural Rides. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 2 vols. 638-9 
Cook’s Voyages of Discovery. 99 

Cr&veeoeur’e (H. St. John) Letters from an American Farmer. 640 
Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle. 104 
(See also Science) 

Defoe’s Tour through England and Wales. Introduction by G. D. H. 

Cole. 820-1 (See also Fiction) 

Dennis’ Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 2 vols. 183-4 
Duffer in's (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes. 499 
Ford’s Gatherings from Spain. Introduction by Thomas Okey. 152 
Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Sea. Intro, by Capt. R. F. Scott. 447 
Giralduw Cambrensis: Itinerary and Description of Wales. 272 
Halkuyt’s Voyages. 8 vols. 264, 265, 313, 314, 338, 339, 388, 389 
Kinglalco’s Eothen. Introduction by Harold Spender, M.A. 337 
Lane’s Modorn Egyptians. With many Illustrations. 315 
Mandevillo’s (Sir John) Travels. Introduction by Jules Bramont. 812 
Park (Mungo): Travels. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 205 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. Selected by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 778 
Polo’s (Marco) Travels. Introduction by John Masefield. 306 
Roberts’ The Western Avernus. Intro, by Cunninghame Grahame. 762 
Speke’s Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 50 

Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage, Travels with a Donkey, and Silverado 
Squatters. 766 

(See also Essays, Fiction, and Poetry) 

Stow’s Survey of London. Introduction by H. B. Wheatley. 589 
Wakefield’s Letter from Sydney and Other Writings on Colonization. 828 
Water ton’s Wanderings in South America. Intro, by E. Selous. 772 
Young’s Travels in France and Italy. Intro, by Thomas Okey. 720 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Aesop’s and Other Fables: An Anthology from all sources. 657 
Alcott’s Little Men. Introduction by Grace Rhys. 512 

„ Little Women and Good Wives. Intro, by Grace Rhys. 248 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Illutrated by the Brothers Robinson. 4 
,, More Fairy Tales. Illustrated by Mary ShiUabeer. 822 
Annals of Fairyland. The Reign of King 0heron. ’365 
„ „ The Reign of King Cole. 366 

Asgard and the Norse Heroes. Translated by Mrs. Boult. 689 
Baker’s Cast up by the Sea. 539 
Bailantyne’s Coral Island. 245 

„ Martin Rattler. 246 

„ Ungava. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 276 

Browne’s (Frances) Granny’s Wonderful Chair. Intro, by Dollie Radford. 
Bulftnch’s (Thomas) The Age of Fable. 472 [112 

„ ,, Legends of Charlemagne. Introduction by Ernest 

Rhys. 556 

Canton’s A Child's Book of Saints. Illustrated by T. H. Robinson. 61 
(See also Essays) 

Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland, Through the Looking-Glass, etc. Illus¬ 
trated by the Author. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 836 
Clarke’s Tales from Chaucer. 537 
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FOR YOUNG PI'OPLb amthmcd 

(Vdlodl’s Finoeeldo: tin' Story of a Ihippet. 53 S 

Converse's (Florence) The ILmim* of 1Toycr. 023 
(See aim* Fiction) 

Cox*8 (Sir U. \V,) Tales of Ancient U root to. 721 
Dodge's (Mary Mapes) Hans ttrmkcr; or, The Nil \ or Skates, (520 
Kdgur’s Heroes of iOuglund. 471 
(Sec alno Fiction) 

Kwlng’s (Mrs.) Jackanapes, Daddy DarnIn’s Duvocot, Illustrated 1 


731 


158 


857 


K. < ’aldoeott, uiui The Story of a Short Life, 

,, ,, Mrs. < Berthe way's Homembranees. 730 

Fairy Oold. Illustrated by Herbert. Dole. 13/ 

Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Illustrated. *240 
Froissart's ('hronieles. 37 

(laity’s Durables from Nature. Introduction by Umeo Hhys. 

(Irimm'H Fairy Tales, lllustrate<l by H. Aiming Hell. 50 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book ami Tanglewood Tulen. 

(See aim Fiction) 

Howard’s Kuttlln the Keefer, Introduetion by Uuy Foeoek, 

Hughes's Tom Brown’s School Days. Hindrated by T. Uoldnsom 58 
lugolow’s (dean) Mopsa tht» Fairy. Illustrated by Dora c ’urtiy. otO 
J cileries’ (Kiehard) Bov Is, the Story of a Buy. intro, by duty Hooook. Hi 
Kingsley's Heroes. Introduetion by Uraoo Khys. 113 

„ Madam How and Lady why. introduction by O, I, Oardlnti 
M.A. 777 w 

„ Water Babies and (llainnw, *277 
(See also Foktuy mid Fiction) 

Kingston’s Deter the Whaler, ii 
Three Midshipmen. 7 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, Blust rated by A, Stuck hum. 8 
(See also Biouiupin* mid Khsayh) 

Lear (and others): A Book of Nonsense. 3«W 
Morryat's Children of the New Forest. *247 

„ Little Savage* Introduetion hv K. Itrfmlev Johnson. 150 
„ Masterman Heady, lidroduetion hy H, Brimiey Johnson, l 

„ Bettlers in (’anada, Introduction by H. Brimiey Johnson. 3 

(Kdited by) itattlhi the Keefer, H57 
(See aim * Fiction) 

Martinoau'H Feat* on the Fjords, eto. Ulustmted by A. Haekham. 42 
Mother (loose’s Nursery Khymes. Ilhwtmted, 473 
Flays for Boys and Uirls. Kdited by John Hampden. IHPi 
Footry Book for Boys and Uirls, Kdited by Uuy Fm-nek. HUl 
Held's (Mayne) The Boy Hunters of the ,Min»iwsippL 5H*2 

„ M The Boy Slaves. Introdueflun by Uuy Feeuek. 707 
Buskin's The Two Boyhoods and Other Fansuges. tlMH 
(See alm> IOhs-us) 

Howell’s (Anna) Black Beauty, Must rated by Bury Kemp* Welch. 7 
Hpyrl’s (Johanna) Heidi. lllust rat ions by Ll/r/ie Lawson, 131 
Story Book for Boys and Uirls, Kdited by Uuy Foeoek. 031 
Stowe's 1‘nele Tom’s Cabin. 371 

Hwlsi Family Kobinson, lllustmf Ions by Clmn, F*»|knrd. 430 
Verne's (Jules) Abandoned, ftu 1 Hunt rutbut*. 3 tut 

„ „ Dropped from the Cloud**, 50 lllu«frations, 387 

„ Five weeks in a Balloon and Around the World In Kigh 

Days, Translated by Arthur i’hamhers and F. Dewup 
770 

„ ,, Twent y Thnumiml Le«sru« Under the H**n„ 310 

nf The Secret of the Island. 80 IUu»t rations. 3(10 

Yonge’tf (Charlotte M.) The Book of Uolden Dml*. 33b 

„ M The Lance* of Lynwood, Illustrated by Do 

Curti*. 87U 

»» »» The Little Duke, Illustrated by Do» Curtis. 4 

(Set tdmt Fit Tb*,v) 




















